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MILK in the SCHOOL LUNCH. 
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A ge pe tag f 1 daily Comparison of total cost in 1948 and of 
allowances { Jed by 66 schoc hes nutrient contribution of milk in school 
with and without milk. lunches 
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COUNCIL ON 
FOODS AND 
\ NUTRITION 


for economy 
for health | 


Milk tops the list of foods reco: n- 
mended for school lunches— | 
cause of its high nutritional valu: 
in relation to cost. Other da 
foods—cheese, butter, ice cre: 

. are often part of the sch 
lunch... contributing extra m 
nutrients ...adding variety 





the meals. 

In astudy of 39 schools in 1948 
the cost of one-half pint of milk 
averaged only one-fifth of the 
total cost of food and labor for 
type “A” school lunches.! That 
same amount of milk contributes 
a far greater portion of the nutri- 
tive value of this type of lunch 
with respect to at least five nutri- 
ents.” 

Analyses of 66 school lunches 
showed that, on the average, milk 
contributed more than one-hal! 
the calcium, about one-half the 
riboflavin, a little less than one- 
third the protein, and about one- 
fourth the calories and thiamine 
present in the meals. Lunches 
containing milk supplied, on the 
average, more than one-third of 





the day’s recommended allow- 
ances of protein, calcium, and 
riboflavin, and almost one-third 
of the recommended amounts of 
caloriesand thiamine. Thisstand- 
ard was seldom met for any 
these nutrients in lunches with- 
out milk.? 

There is no substitute for mill 
in the school lunch when nutrit: 
value, cost, and ease of prepai 
tion are considered. 


Driesbach, M. B 
lunch management 


and 


Handy 


in relation to nutr 


E. Sct 


value, cost and acceptance of foods serv 


U.S.D.A. Pa 114 (Jan.) T951 

Meyer, F. L., Brown, M. L., and Hathaw 
M. L. Nutritive value of school lunches 
determined by chemical analyses. J 
Diet. Assn. 27:841 (Oct.) 1951 


This seal indicates that all nutrition st 
ments in the advertisement have been fo 
acceptable by the Council on Foods and 
American Medical Associa 
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COAL RESEARCH 


Coal + Research = Oil. Government-built demon- 
stration plant to obtain liquid fuels from coal. Some 
‘day, these coal derivatives may be our major source 


of gasoline and oil. 


+ 


Research boosts coal production, too, through the 
development of marvelous mining machines. This 
giant auger worms nearly 2 tons of coal a minute 


from a seam and loads it directly onto trucks. 


Research magic turns coal into 200,000 
chemical products. Every day America uses coal in 

ndreds of different forms—in nylon, plastics, per 
nes synthetic rubber paints fertilizers. insecticides 
es wonder drugs explosives and thousands of 
thers. Coal is also an essential ingredient in steel. And 

top of all this. coal continues to serve as our majo1 


irce of heat, light and power. 


Research promises even more from coal. 

rough research, coal is expected to play an even more 

tal role in our future. Most of our liquid fuels may 
neday be extracted from coal. A recently deve lope d 
‘| cell promises to produce electri: power directly 
um coal without the use of generators o1 power plants 
id a new process for adding hydrogen to coal seems 


be the ke J to countless additional marvels 


BITUMINOUS & COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
Washington, D. C. 








The flow of new 
chemicals from 
coal sects never 
ending. Coal tar 
stills, like this 
one, extract chem- 
icals used in mak- 
ing thousands of 


useful products. 
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Research makes coal a better product—and more 


‘conomical, too. Research has developed push button 


plants which wash grade. and prepare coal for each par 
ticular job. What's more, marvelous machines enable 
U.S. miners to produce 2 to 20 times more coal pel day 
than miners in any other country. America can count on 
the progressive coal industry for its major source of 


economical heat. light. and powel far into the future. 
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THE GENIE STORY,” a new booklet for ciass- J 
} room use, showing in a sequence of color illus- 1 
, trations and simple dialogue how a schoolboy , 

learns from the genie the magic of coal 
tor ‘ ‘p st of other teachers’ aids. fill in this | 
i coupon and send itt Bituminous Coal Institute, Educational I 
I Division, 320 S. Building, Washington 5, D. C, I 
I 1 
1 Na i 
! l 
he ! 
Cit Zoe State ! 
{ Position or grade 
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INCOMING MAIL 


\ \| At Our Corner 


Dear Editor 

The exchange of letters between 
Harold Long and Hardy Finch in 
the Scholastic Teacher of March 4, 
“Social Studies Teacher Looks at 





\ SCHOOL SU 


| nvlish "ete 


spurred us to share our experiences. 

Our seventh grade pupils come to our Demonstration 
Junior and Senior High School from many different public 
id private elementary schools. We, the English teacher 
ind the social studies teacher, assume responsibility for an 
mentation program along with a program ol experimenta 
tion in correlating social studies and English 

Our schedules have permitted us to be together in one 
room four hours—two doubk periods out of the eight hours 
dotted to English and social studies each week. 

A main emphasis during the first half of the year was to 
develop group consciousness. We encouraged the group to 
share with us the planning of units of work. Apparently 
the election fever struck also at the voung, tor they decided 
unanimously on a study of the Presidential campaign. The 
vinnit reached a Climax on Election Day, when many ot the 
fathers and mothers visited the classroom and observed a 
panel of students. with a pupil chairman, making speeches 
for the candidates and answering questions. 

\s a corollary to this unit, each pupil read a bfography 
of a past President or of one of the candidates, and wrote 
i skit dramatizing important scenes from the life of the man 
Vhese skits were performed informally in class 

Papers written during the unit were read by both teachers, 
iid the misspelled words listed for study. 

\ second anit on “What Is Democracy?” afforded oppor- 
tunity to use the language arts skills Pupils discussed, acted 
out impromptu skits of democratic and undemocratic situa 
tions. wrote stories as well as essavs on their ideas of de- 
mocracy, et 

The current unit is concerned with the United Nations 
ind includes individual studies of various cultures. Fiction 
is well as factual reading is included. Plans include use of 
new” activities such as modern dance and choral reading. 

We hope that out of our experimentation will come some 
proot that in our situation, at least, English and social studies 
can be correlated without detriment to language arts skills 


to soci il studies disc ipline s 


Irene Pennington, English 
Ek. B. Fincher, Social Studies 


Montclair \ ] State Teac hers ( olle ve 


Dear Editor 


On behalf of our colleagues who received the Dora V. 
Arts vesterday, I 
igain for vour unfailing courtesy 


Continued on page 6-T) 


Smith reprint on The English Langauge 


1 , 
wish to tl ink vou once 


A little work with a pair of scis- 
sors can bring you quantities of 
helpful FREE MATERIALS. See 
how! — Turn to pp. 53-54-T, 
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One picture is worth a thousand words. Each of 
these fascinating sound films will help you teach im- 
portant facts more interestingly, more effectively. 

They’re the dramatic film-stories of some of our 
most popular foods and beverages. They point up 











' 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


in an intriguing way the historical, geographical, 
economic, and social facts about these products. 

Be sure to include them in your spring or sum- 
mer schedule—they’re yours for the asking! And 
they’ll make a hit with your youngsters. 





Home Economics Section 
s 100 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


4 


Please send me, free of charge, the following 16 mm. 
films which I have checked. I promise to return the 
films to you on the date specified and will prepay 
the return postage. 


“VITAMIN RIVERS” 


The story of fruit and vegetable juices—how and 
where they are produced. A fascinating look at an 
important food product from the earth to your 
table. Sound, full color. Running time: 22 minutes. 


Date preferred — 


Date film will be returned 
Ist alternate date 
Date film will be returned 
2nd alternate date 


Date film will be returned 


“ALASKA'S SILVER MILLIONS” 


An on-the-spot account of the Alaskan salmon can 
ning industry told in dramatic pictorial terms. In 
cludes a remarkable shot of the birth of an iceberg 
Sound. Running time: 30 minutes 


Date preferred_ 


Date film will be returned 


Ist alternate date 


Date film will be returned 


2nd alternate date 


Date film will be returned 


“THE CANNED MEAT STORY” 


This fascinating 20-minute color and sound film uses 
both animated cartoons and live action to tell the 
story of how man has preserved meats through the 
ages. 

Date preferred__ 


Date film will be returned__ 


Ist alternate date___ 
Date film will be returned___ 
2nd alternate date 


Date film will be returned 
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HOW THEY 


"Call the Signals” 






KS 


Railroad signals have come a long way 


trom the time when a 
the top of a pole signaled that the track ahead 


ill Nosted ft 


vas Clear. Today, trains run more than 2,000,000 miles every day on 
American railroads, ur r the world’s most complete, most effectiv 
‘ + S + 1 





Basic in this traffic control On sections of line ppe with ¢ 
I i ( ii ra i 
r ‘ sitions a Ove 
\ I ! imap ona tra 
i B ttle levers ! i 
i na in throw 
} i tn LOVE ent trains 
i 4 4 Mic 
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The way trains are directed 





4 n alnc 1 

ihea Ar lementing < these 

enaling is the radio or 

train telephone by which conversa- 

" ire Ca n between trains and sta 
ns, and between train and train 


on America’s railroads are 
typical of the progress from research which benefits not just the railroads, 
themselves, but all of us in a nation whose production rolls on rails of steel 


Association OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


k t it America's % ~ 


The great improvements in ‘‘calling the signals 


You'll enjoy THE 
RAILROAG HOUR every 
Monday evening on NBC, 


a” 







Incoming Mail 


Continued from page 4-T 


in sending us these copies. Every mem 
ber of the Steering Committee of th: 
Language Art Project now has a copy 

The 1,000 copies which you so kind 
lv sent the New York State English 
Council earlier have now been sent 
out. This means that in all parts of the 
principals and 


state superintendents 


have received a copy ol this reprint 
| think that they 
aware of the public service which the 


Scholastic Magazines are pertorming 
Joseph Mersand 
Chairman English De partment 
Long Island City H. S.. N. ) 


cannot help being 


Dear Editor 


I was interested in oul article On 


the report of the Committee on Re 


ligion and Education of the America 
Council on Education 

As a sixth vy ide teacher | find it im 
possible to teac h Lnh\ 


re lationship without 


torm of human 


touching On re 


ligion In studving woul ans peopl Il 


written history, it is impossible to i 


nore the drive and contributions mace 


! 
bh groups ol people because of thei 
! 
rehHgious beliets 
Religie 
' 


tangible Unlike diagnost 


my within the individual Is ll 


ic, intelligenc 


skills progress tests there Is TWO 


| ! 
kLnown wav of measuring it. Regardless 


the influence ot the home church 


school, or community, the spirit will 


manifest itself in some form as the in 


dividual is driven by that supreme 


inner force Since t is such a force 
nd exerts itself on the intellect and 
emotions, it is bound to influence the 


individual as a whole. If educating the 
whole child is a teacher's aim, attention 
must be given to this part ot the child’s 
nature. We complain of poor English 


but where can vou find better Englis} 


than im the Bible 4 
Adi line | Raddi 
Rochester, Minn 
Dear Editor 
1 enjor the travel photos in S¢ holastic 


i 
Ceacher very much. 1 think the prize 
on page 33-T of March 4 issue 
However, the Yeoman of 
‘Beefeater | is looking 
Power of London arch to 
ward Bridge, mistaken 


tten 
for London Bridge Phat tabulous and 


White! 
is a beauty 
the Guard 
through a 
“Tower 
struc 


relatively modern, unpicture Sq 


bridges up the Chames 


You will probabl 


others 


ture is ftom 


from lowe briduc 


hear from many 
Hl. de nry Southacorth 


Social Science Instructor 


Paynesville. Minn 


We did! 














“Good breakfasts make any pupil 


more efficient! 





“We in the schools have known 


for a long time that a pupil's 
efficiency, for a large part of the 
school day, is determined by the 
kind of breakfast which the 
pupil has. We urge that every 
home provide wholesome and 
adequate breakfasts for the chil- 
dren. It pays in every way.” 


...and here’s why BREAD should be part of every breakfast! 








Flour ss cian 


— 
Bakers of sa 








© 1953, American Bakers 
Association — Chicago 








says Alexander J. Stoddard, 
Superintendent, 
Los Angeles City Schools 





You can see, enriched bread is many good foods in 
one. And these good foods are rich in protein, cal- 
clum. iron and other essential elements. Thus, enriched 
bread furnishes young people with lots of energy 

energy they need for physical and mental alertness. 
Thats why so many nutrition authorities recommend 
enriched bread as an important part of the good break- 


fast your pupils need every day. 


P. S. to Teachers: Help yourself to enriched bread, 
too —for your own physical well-being. Also write to 
the American Bakers Association, 20 North Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 3, Illinois. We'll send you reprints of 


this advertisement for your bulletin board. 
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Yes indeed, you are 
welcome in La Pro- 
vince de Québec— 
where the bustle of 


Mon- 


with 


metropolitan 

treal contrasts 
the fortifications of 
North 


America’s only walled 


Québec, 


City. Tour over mag- 
nificent highw ays 
through the pictur- 
esque, historic towns 
and villages of 
-French-Canada, En- 
joy the magnificent 
fishing of Quebec’s 
countless lakes and 


You will be 


welcomed w ith old- 


rivers. 


time hospitality in 


comfortable modern 





inns and hotels. 


For free road maps and booklets 
Publicity 
Quebec 


Plaza 


write 


Provincial Bureou Parliament 
City, Canoda; or 48 


New York 20, N. Y. 


Buildings, 
Rockefeller 


LA PROVINCE DE 


vebec 











nexplained 


Calgary, Alberta 


Ouse bec! 


M igi¢ Name ! 
Of all Canada’s cities the most enchant- 
ing 


From the first time I saw your majestic 


rock 

And drove slowly up your cobbled 
streets, 

] have loved you, 


Your houses all of a piece, 

With their bright blue fronts 

Are a symbol of a closely-knit race 
Bound together in love of this land, 
And ancient fortitude. ... 


Many a lover has felt less emotion 
After a year's absence, 

At the sight of a loved one 

Than I feel, 

As once again | see 


Each remembered, treasured spot. 


St. Louis Gate, and Grande Allee 

Receive my delighted steps once more, 

Once again Jeanne D’Are’s garden 

Brings quiet happiness 

Again from the Plains of Abraham 

My heart feels joy, 

Seeing the sweet, wide, so graceful 
sweep of the St. Lawrence, 

Many feet below me... . 


Quebec for me is a lovely ancient vol- 
ume 
That I treasure 
And read at leisure, 
Savouring completely 






’ , “. 


By MONA THOMPSON 


Laval University Summer Student 


Each delicious tale 


Of bygone davs 


Once again | kneel in quiet reverence 
In a church that is not my own, 
Seeing white-clad figures, 

Purely beautiful 

Pouring out their praise and adoration 
Continually 


Once again, 

Laval University 

A gracious old hostess, 
Receives m«¢ 

And once again 

Within her 
Are the welcoming smiles 
And friendly charm 


grav walls, 


Of her young professors. 


Again around me 

I hear the melody 

Of a language I long to learn, 
And fired by its beauty, 

Begin the long struggle 

To conquer it, 

As it has conquered me. 


Oh people ot the Gallic race, 

With faces darkly bright, 

And yet, withall, my fellow-Canadians! 
Perhaps some day, 

When we know one another better, 

I shall solve the mystery 
Of the magnetism 


That is now 
Unexplained. 
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Now! Add all this tan to your vacation -- 
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A Hertz Rent-A-Car for 4 weeks—drive 1000 miles—for 
ROM only $42.40 each*—Here’s how: * National Average 
rate is $33.00 per week, plus 8 cents per mile. 
Total cost $212.00... or only $42.40 when 5 ride. 
WERTE You teach? Your four best friends teach? But none of you owns 
a car? Many smart folks don’t. Because—now you can rent 


your 0 u a new car from Hertz... drive it as your own... as long as 


¢ . . , 
° il you like ...and have the time of your lives! Yes, for a 
due wonderful vacation... visit a// the places of interest along the way— 
. e 
see more...do more...have much more fun. 


Or if you prefer— go by train or plane and rent a car from Hertz on arrival. 
Possibly you may wish to rent a car while you're at summer school. 


WERTZ SERVICE: what it is, what it costs, how to get it- 


What It Is... Hertz is a rent-a-car service, international in scope, avail- 
able in more than 500 cities and resort areas throughout the United States, 
anada, Alaska, Hawaii, Cuba, Great Britain, Mexico and Switzerland. 


Or, if you have the correct Hertz station name and address at your destina- 
tion city, you can make your own reservations by letter, telegram or 
telephone. Also, any railroad or airline reservation office will make a Hertz 


— t f th h th tz Rail-Auto Pl th t - 
What It Cosis ... mere is a specific rate example: at the Hertz station in anager Be Restene., o Warts Bel-Aute Vise or the Morte viene 
: Auto Plan at the time you purchase your railroad or airline ticket. Always 
adelphia, Pennsylvania the weekly rate is $30.00, plus 7 cents per hi . 
- insist on Hertz when you make your reservation and be sure you get Hertz 
e, including gasoline, oil and insurance. Thus, the total cost for a trip of “ine 
, service when you arrive at your destination. 
miles in any one week is only $44.00, whether one person or five ride 
the car. Rates vary slightly in different sections of the country. New Model Cars... Cars rented from Hertz are always current-model 
c - Oil, | F _— E ; ; h cars, of popular makes. The car you rent bears no Hertz identification— it 
zasoune, Oil, Insurance Furnished ... Even on long trips, what- is’ your private car, for an hour, a dey, or as long as you wish. 
ver amount you pay for additional gasoline and oil is refunded to you. 7 ; : - 
blic Liability, Property Damage, Fire and Theft Insurance and $100.00 Charge Cards Available ... Hertz Charge Cards (international in 
ductible collision protection are included in the low rate—at no extra cost. application) are issued to well rated business firms and individuals. The 
. card serves as identification, eliminates deposit requirements, and provides 
How To Get It... It's as easy as A-B-C to rent from Hertz: (A) look in 


credit privileges if desired. Air Travel Card holders and Rail Credit Card 
holders are accorded the same privileges extended to holders of Hertz 
Charge Cards. 


ur telephone directory under "H" for your nearest Hertz station; (B) show 
ur driver's license at the station and identify yourself; (C) step into a fine 
w car and go! Additional Information ... For information on Hertz stations—any 
where—or for any details of Hertz Service operations, contact your 
nearest Hertz station or—write or phone Hertz Rent-A-Car System, Inc., 
\ny Hertz station will make a reservation for you, anywhere, for any time. Dept. 143, 218 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, Ill.; phone WeEbster 9-5165. 


Advance Reservations ...To be sure of a car when you need it, 
cally or in some other city, it is well to make a reservation in advance. 


k on your telephone directory Wherever you go whotever you do 
ent-A-Car Yay 
nder H for your necrest Hertz station you can rent a new car from Hertz as easy as 
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FOR EASY READING 





FSA, FED-STATE 
STUDY PENDING 


Nothing hot 


rt 


but several 


\ port oOo 
\\ is report from 


Government ac 


“as we ro to I s 
@ Elevation of FSA to ( ibinet 
Dept. of Health, Edu 
ind Weltare ted 
overwhelming Senate :4 
proval. If approved, it will | 
ihly be in effect bs April 15 ) 
e In late Fel wuary President 
Kisenhower and Con mal 
leaders, Governors and Federal 
otficials proposed swe 


i t 


study of Fed 


S exp 


prob 


vressi 


eping 
ral-state programs 
he leral power re 
liminating sty 
Kducat ill be vw target 

= I delands oil Is lun to rine 


wr ’ ‘ 
ip agam tor ¢ 


mi W 
ongressional ce 
bate in Lister 
d his 


ne asure 


April 
Hill (Alabama) reintroduce 
Oil for Education 


Senator 


ity Act aftectin 
retirement benefits are 
hands if ‘ i ESE sul mn 
m them fot remaind 


, ] 
n. Public « nplovee groups 


Funds Restored for 
Govt. Schoo! aid 


i i 


ypropriation bil 
n, Office 
rot $20,500,000) instead 


iove was beat 


$24,000,000 requested. Sum 


S40_000, 000 


EXTRA- ——— 
New Yor tv s t 


Sandra Fen 
rriedly, t 
had t 


vitv in the field of education | 
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Joseph C. Mclain, Mamaroneck (N. Y.) High School, new president of the 
National Association of Secondary School Principals; and Harold B. Brooks, 


Benjamin Franklin High Scheol, 


Long Beach, Callif., 


retiring president. 


Secondary Principals Meet in Los Angeles 


Che nation’s secondary school 
principals met in Los Angeles 
Feb. 21 to 25, passed resolu- | 
tions pledging cooperation to 
eliminate Communists from 
v hools ind conde ring college 
subsidization of athletes. Nearly 


3,000 attended 


Elected pre sident: Jose ph Mc- 


Meetings Scheduled 
For Spring Months 


e The National Catholic Edu- 
cational Association will meet 
for its 50th annual convention | 
in Atlantic City April 7-10 

e The Middk States ( ouncil 
for the Social Studies will hold 
its 50th anniversary meeting | 
April }7-18 at the Hotel Henrys 
Hudson, New York Citys 


@ Child Health Day is May lL. 


Theme suggested by FSA head 
Oveta Culp Hobby is “A Healthy 
Pe mnanelits for Your Child.” 
Discussion guide s available 
trom FSA, Washington 25, D. C. 
e Fighth annual conference 
National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional 
Standards will meet at Miami 
Beach, Fla.. June 24-27, to study 
teacher rtification 


of | 


Lain, Mamaroneck (N. Y.) High 
School; to exec. committee: R 
B. Norman, Amarillo (Tex. ) 
High School: George E. Shat- 
tuck, Norwich (Conn.) Free 
Academy. 

Next convention of NASSP 
will be in Milwaukee, the next 
but one (1955) in Atlantic City 


Red Query Set Back 


On the Reds-in-education 
tront, two events have occurred 
which, though not concerned 
directly with schools, may aftect 


future of teacher-investigations. 


(1) Suggestion by Chairman 
Harold Velde of House Un- 
American Activities Committee 
that ministers might be 
loyalty checks, 
from clergy, 
mittee members, 
President 

2) The Ford |} 


moved its considerable 


next tor 
brought protests 
disavowal by Com- 
rejection by 
oundation 
pre stige 
ind financial resources into the 
picture, putting $15,000,000 in- 
to a new Fund for the Republic 
to study abuses of civil liberties. 
Among to be studied: 
restrictions issaults on aca- 


abuse Ss 
and 


demic freedom. 


COURT OKAYS 
GIVING BIBLES 


A New Jersey Superior Court 
turned back 


an attempt by 
Catholic and Jewish parents t 
prevent distribution of Gideon 


Bibles in Rutherford schools 

distribution 
pointed to fundamental conflicts 
New Testament 
concepts of Judaism 
claimed distribution was an “et- 
fort to uphold Protestant Chris- 
tianity through the public school 


lestifiers against 


between and 


basic 


system.” 

Defending distribution, Schoo! 
Supt. Guy L. Hilleboe of Ruth 
erford said it would 
not godless, added 
that the Bibles 
was “strictly up to parents.” 

The fight will be carried to 
higher courts; is being watched 
The ¢ 
Society proposes to make proj 
if distribution 


show 
SC hools are 


acceptance of 


by schools all over. rsideon 


ect country-wide 
! 
IS pie ld. 


McGRATH CALLS FOR 
SHORTAGE SURVEY 


A nationwide survey ot the 
teacher shortage was urged by 
Ed. Commissioner Earl J. Me- 


Grath in his report for 1952 fis 
cal vear, out March 14, 

4 month before, President 
Ralph W. McDonald of Bowling 
Green U,, Ohio, had named as 
root of shortage in Ohio: “S« 


many teachers quit the class 
room each year.” They left, he 
said, because of (1) low certifi 


>) 


cation standards, (2) high sal 


aries for beginners, low salaries 
tor and 
}) strains involved in teaching 


large 


experience d teachers, 


classes.” 


PRE-TOWN MEETING ARGUMENTS 


y <> 
THE OLD SCHOOL | 40 YRS AGO YOUR 
S OK/ I WENT 
THERE 40 YRS 
AGO. IF IT WAS | 
GOOD ENOUGH 
FOR me THEN 
1S GOOD 
ENOUGH FOR 


YOU DON'T PLOW WITH 


TRACTOR 


WIFE USED A WASH TUB. | 
/ NOW SHE HAS A MACHINE) 


OXEN NOW. YOU USE A 
REMEMBER ” 


(SCHOOLS GET = 
QuTMODED Too } + 9) 
\ Voi 





——] 


LOOK AT THE NEXT Town.. 
| THEY BUILT A NEW SCHOOL .. 
| ITS ATTRACTING new FAMILIES, MORE 
| HOMKS ARE BEING BUILT, BUSINESS IS 
| BETTER THE TOWN'S COLLECTING more | 


TAX MONEY... THEYRE PROGRESSIVE 






; 






| MEW SCHOOL 


Portland (M Press Hera 











~ 
WELL HAVE TO HAVE ONE 
Some TIME. I DONT SAY 
"BUILD IT TODAY BUT PLAN 
FOR THE FUTURE. LETS vole 
$5000. A VAR... In A 
FEW YEARS WED HAVE 
€NOUGH TO START A New 
SCHOOL AND NOBODY'D 
FEEL IT 


OUR TAXES 
WOULD JUMP 
| WAY UP IF 
| WE BUILT A 
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It's the carefree way to travel for 
all the family in restful Pullman 
or reserved Coach seat. The 
Lounge or Club Car offers relax- 
ation and in the Dining Car you 
have a choice of fresh, wholesome 
foods. Then, too, there’s the pass- 
ing panorama. 





UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


Room 597, Omaha 2, Nebraska 


Name 


Address 


City 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


Please send free copy of California booklet. 


| am alse interested in A'l-Expense Vacation Tours 


UNION 
PACIFIC 
RAILROAD 





Cafe-Lounge Car for Coach Passengers 


Hi = GO_ UNION PACIFIC 76 andl frou 


CALIFORNIA 






Between Chicago and California 
ride the Streamliner ‘City of Los 
Angeles” or “City of San Fran- 
cisco.”’ From St. Louis - Kansas City, 
the "City of St. Louis.” Other fine 
Union Pacific trains are the Los 
Angeles Limited . ... San Francisco 
Overland and Gold Coast. 


Zone State 


1 
I 
! 
pCeneaneennwwel 
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A child needs help when you first tell him... 


Yr rn Y y a i ‘ | “ Ngee 
“LOOK IF UP YOURSELF. JOE! 
4 b 484 eo ® se 


By MARY DIRLAM 








: 9s 
. ( A f ‘ a 
| OOK i} irself, Joe -- < 
4 \ 1 first hears t ig ae 7) 
} iS Trea wed a tur Sp t » thre D ! nat mb tistl 
, ) | 
ito No ive! ul the ] val For thumbnail reviews if 
, . ' 
bye rect trom Omnis new editions of seven ene ypedias set th s | ) ) ie Cl vclopedia 
\ Joe blinks perhaps Yr the Februar Scholastic Teacher, p. he wuse of len 1 the format of 
! 
x ‘ ] i ’ | \ 
‘ For he plunged into te] preal em p whicies are pu 
= , 
ted seas. Countless authori tured rly and simp 
S ) 
Lup the spot where Omnis Where can I find out about the relative Iimstrip glimpses cant, of course 
i 
‘ , ' P 
nt I er once stood alor worth of encyclopedias now on the mar- take the place of actual books in the 
! 
| janie ao f = t het? classroom. The filmstrip can be used as 
. y} lj ty 1, ; 
| t piore ft eo ( to int 1] Su ptlio Books Bulleti m an pealng mtroduction but should 
: [ ‘ se ee ] 
led. H vil eed her help, and shi ly ed by the American Librarv As ” followed up by planned class activity 
‘ I +] | | | “ | 
t ki v to give it t ‘ litions of en ) Humes. om the 
\! ! i i 1) | ire ) , ] +} il nite i > 
" oe ‘ | , 
e Joe MO} yuirce of ref \t some s vols thre arian instructs 
, ] ; +] t th, . a : 
ins othe tvs \I ipa ind ent ' sgiea ene ypedias 
' . 
t toy thot } . , . sa ( t \t thers the 
I 4] } 
' anal , ae iy ’ s the iss to the 
ly ) } ‘ ] mations are 
! | 1) I Pau : : 
| yaa 
| | l ] 14 Wy WW. + St Met er \ | i SS ‘ students ire 
, , nod 
" etimes - >the bale ' ugh | at 25 ) 1 ) idie Von ind *K Up 
’ | | { | , ) wm ‘ 
: * ) si ‘ nD 10 cents | u“ 
= ! 1 ) ] 17 { +] 
) my ht The: ers ' } \ 
? tional eh ry} gives pertinen . t are rrequent 
t = ' ' i ] YT] B 
t ) { hout all standard en b tits e pri 
| t ‘ I { hae if 1, fe is a ( ‘ i Service vhicl 
‘ 1 
ell l ) aL j ] r ' ' ' ' ' mK 1 tea ieTs » schools t 
. es an) ) ) 
{ Ne n ) ihe : a 
prea 1 
sl ling Does the advantage of having an eney- 
; gre clopedia in a classroom justify the ex- 
! mae ud 
2 
What is the best encyclopedia? Ps tn a fl pense: 
ire Mis TiTat . ‘ i \\ ad Bool ( mip Yes ir stud ts 
' ] ] 
‘ ) ! get if ish i fo? y U ' ) I my hae 1a uoup One ad 
‘ A; he uc ze: When a question grows out of 
} % ‘ lo i F t \¢ th swe call be 
| nds upon ur cou i sht out while the question is still 
s nee ind ab it. When Joe “pooh-poohs” the daily 
: , . : . 
What teaching aids are available to help Nogical chart in the wal newspa 
\ | me instruct students in the use of en 7 nd Sallv savs What's astrology 
, Cauide cvclopedias? mont, anvwav? the issroom en 
/ b h ( st \l ] nf t wy 
MN t 2 ' | Wnes ) \ 
, } ; a \ t Am , } 1s 1s | st 41st ( Tt * ! Ss 0 It It's only 
; : 3 ‘A ; } a ' 
s \ l ' ‘ st \i York | \N \ ts ssuied i ‘ cs . to send Sally 
4 libra S, s of six filmstrips: one of Continued on page 50-T 


First, we find the volume that will 
contain the subjects beginning with 
the letter C. 


Suppose we want to get information 
on the subject CAT. Do you know 
how to find it? 





Next, we find the page that contains 
the word CAT. 


Vhotos courtesy Young America Film 


Filmstrip introduction to use of encyclopedia offers simple, appealing approach to sometimes mystitying subject. 
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When the Dance Is Done .. . 


. IS Prom Night, a date circled on 

many a calendar for weeks past. The 
girls in their party dresses and the boys, 
for once dressed like gentlemen, whirl 
and sway to the music, some exuber 
intly, others with unpracticed car 

Intermission arrives. An exodus be 
gins. In small groups, couples leave to 
visit The Wigwam, Joe’s Place, Club 
Thirteen, and other hot spots within a 
radius of fiftv miles. Before morning cars 
filled with young people, exhilarated 
with the high spirits of vouth or by 
night club beverages, will be racing 
ver the countryside. If the gods are 
kind, all will arrive home by davbreak 
somewhat the worse for wear. But 
sometimes the gods are not kind. Then 
the afternoon editions carry pictures of 
i car smashed almost bevond recogni 
tion and a list of the casualties 

The Big Night mav be that of a big 
basketball game, or the night of grad 
uation. Whenever it comes and what- 
ever the occasion, it is a time of worry 
for many school people and parents. The 
natural venturesomeness of youth, fast 
cars, and the lure of night spots com 
bine to create a problem which is add- 
ing grey hairs to many a schoolmaster’s 
head. 

Recently the principals ot Westches 
ter, Putnam, and Dutchess Counties 
comprising District #2 of the New York 
State Principals Association, have con- 
sidered this problem. A survey of con- 
ditions in their schools casts light on the 
Prom Night problem and shows what 
other school principals might do about 
it in their communities. 

District #2 includes 64 high schools, 
ranging from small rural schools to 
large city schools. Except that nearby 
night clubs of New York are more at- 
tractive than most for those young 
people who have the money to patron- 
ize them, conditions in these three coun- 
ties are probably not greatly different 
from those prevailing in or near most 
of our urban centers 
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When Prom Night Comes This Spring 
What Will Happen to Your Students 


Is Over 


By HOWARD G. SPALDING 


Principal, A. B. Davis H. S., Mt. Vernon, N. Y 





Or Like This? 








About one fourth of the District #2 
principals find in Prom Night a matter 
of grave concern. An equal number see 
if as no problem at all in their schools. 
The remainder believe that their local 
problem is of some importance but not 
serious. 

Here are some typical comments 

“The gracious, abundant, whoopee 
lite has never secured a foothold in this 
community.” 

“If we attempt to take over the social 
lives of our pupils, we are getting into 
an area over which we have no legal 
control and getting into a_ situation 
which is laden with trouble.” 

“This is indeed a problem in every 
community and we have had our share 
of worry about it.” 

“The matter of late hours, drinking, 
and poor conduct after school affairs is 
of considerable concern to us. It is only 
rarely that we are informed about poor 
conduct of our students, but we receive 
frequent reports about late hours and 


Will the Night End Like This? 








drinking after they have left our school 
dances and other social affairs.” 

Three reports refer to fatalities among 
school young people within recent 
years. One principal comments 

“We have just had one youngste: 
killed in an automobile accident re 
turning trom a basketball game, so that 
our whole school is pretty much upset 
about this type of thing today. Unfor 
tunately, the scare will wear off in 
week or two.” 
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From Streamliner to Trout Stream isn't far when you head 


York 


beautiful Berkshires. Stop off, if you wish, on your way to the coast. 


to NEW ENGLAND 


NEW YORK CENTRAL 





your TOWN 





VIA 








fl 


“down east” 


Vacation Destination— 


Ulistovio NEW ENGLAND! 


by New 


Central. You enter New England’s all-year vacation land through the 





Count Them—Seven Gables! Story 





and history come alive as you tour Boston. 


Salem. Concord. So have your Central ticket agent reserve a drive-ur-self car 


for you. Its an ideal vacation ... get there by train, get around by car. 


Today, Seashore—Tomorrow, Mountains! Enjoy both in New England. Broad 


beaches . surf-swept rocks ... quaint fishing ports. Or cool days among the 
Northeast’s highest peaks. (ll waiting at the end of the Water Level Route! 


PLEASE SEND ME THE FOLLOWING 


Name 
Suggested Itineraries for ‘Gradua 
Tours 
Addr 
New Illustrated 1953 Travel Guide ddress 


Mail coupon to New York Central - 
Room 1336-S4, 466 Lexington Avenue City - State 
New York 17, New York 


! 
| 
I 
| tion 
I 
| 
| 


New York Central 


The Water Level Route—You Can Sleep 


















Attempts to solve this problem be- 
gin with efforts to educate pupils and 
parents. Several schools have devoted 
PTA programs to discussions of student 
conduct. Two schools call special par- 
ents meetings for this purpose. In a 
number of instances these meetings 
have resulted in formal codes of student 
conduct prepared by parents and pupils. 

Pupil sentiment in support of good 
conduct is developed through home- 
room and assembly discussions of be- 
havior, and through regulations set up 
to govern conduct. 


Successful Approaches 


“The most successful approach,” says 
one principal, “seems to lie in discus 
sion technique and in efforts to obtain 
a common understanding of the prob- 
lem and general acceptance of common 
standards.” 

One school has made good use of 
films such as Last Date and And Then 
There Were Four® to emphasize the 
need for careful driving. 

Much depends on how the dance is 
planned. Important and valuable pre 
cautions include adequate chaperonage, 
police protection when needed, regis 
tration of guests, requiring pupils to re 
main at the dance until a stated hour, 
and notification of parents of the closing 
time. 

Opinions differ as to where such big 
events should be held. Most principals 
hold firmly to the policy of having all 
school events on school premises. How- 
ever, a few smaller schools have had 
good success in taking their entire 
groups by bus to some distant hotel on 
club, all returning together at a stated 
time after the dance. 

All agree that school dances should 
be made as attractive as possible. Some 
schools provide a smoking lounge and 
a Coke and refreshment bar. Elaborate 
decorations and a floor show help to 
increase the holding power of the party. 

Crux of the problem is found in the 
question, “What happens after mid- 
night?” As one principal expresses it, 
“The major problem is when the dance 
is over. BOOM! Off they go and for all 
night!” 

Some schools continue their dances 
until two or three o’clock with a dinner 

or breakfast) served in the cafeteria 
by parents. In others, parents stage 
home parties running until daybreak. 

One principal reports, “After the 
graduation exercises there is a school 
dance for seniors, lasting until one 
o'clock. Then they are invited to homes 
in the community where they play 
games, sing songs, and have a midnight 
supper. About five or six o'clock in the 


Continued on page 55-T) 


Scholastic Teacher Film Award win- 
ner, 1951. 
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Hi THERE, 
SUMMER! 


Books, baseball, the beach 
offer students a full summer 


Drawing 
“The W 


by Robert Osborn fror 
lerful World of Books’ 


AST Spring the Teen Age Book 

Club tried a very interesting ex- 
periment—and found it a striking suc 
cess. 

We group of books for 
summer reading, at a considerable dis- 
count. We felt that many young people 
would a change from thei: 
wdinary summer routine, that reading 
vould prove a pleasurable summer oc- 
cupation, and that, if we were guessing 


offered a 


Ww elcome 


right, the widespread pessimism about 
voung people’s reading habits would be 
confounded. 

Some doubting Thomases around ow 
office thought we might dispose of as 
10,000 books. We ourselves 
hoped for a sale of perhaps 20,000. 
Actually more than 80,000 copies of 
these books were bought by teen-agers 


many as 


through their teachers. 

The books we offered were, it is true, 
mostly light reading, but certainly there 
is no objection to that. All of us like 
light reading at certain times; and after 
all, as John Cotton Dana once said, the 


—~7 


APRIL SELECTIONS 


Each month TAB Club offers to mem- 
fiction and non-fiction book 





bers 16 new 


choices. 


LIFE WITH MOTHER, Day—35« 

SPACE PLATFORM, Leinster—25¢ 

SATURDAY REVIEW READER—25¢ 

WHAT TO LISTEN FOR IN MUSIC, Copland—35¢ 
MASSACRE, Bellah—25¢ 

DINNER AT BELMONT, Crabb—35¢ 

THE AGE OF JACKSON, Schlesinger—35¢ 

THE SIGNET CROSSWORD PUZZLE BOOK—25¢ 
SCMETHING TO LIVE BY, Kopplin—35¢ 
MESSER MARCO POLO, Byrne—25¢ 

TWO YEARS BEFORE THE MAST, Dana—25¢ 
MAGIC EXPLAINED, Gibson—35¢ 

THE LITTLE PRINCESSES, Crawford—25¢ 

THE TEXAN, Leslie—25¢ 

MUSTANG, Hinkle—25¢ 

HIGH INSIDE, Emery—25¢ 








By MAX J. HERZBERG 


Chairman, Selection Committee 
Teen Age Book Club 


thing to do, if we wish to make readers, 
is to get them to read. 

So we are again offering a menu of 
summer reading. But it is no longer an 
experiment. We are now certain that, 
with the help of the many teachers who 
have made this the TAB Club’s greatest 
year, there are even more young people 
who will turn to books in summer as 
well as to other pastimes. 

The gospel of such reading is easily 
and effectively preached. Books can 
readily be joined with the other pleas- 
ures of young folks in the summer time 
and will help to enhance them. For 
there are as many kinds of enjoyment 
in books as there are readers. 

Sometimes a book may help young 
people enjoy more vividly the imme- 
diate activities they are engaged in—for 
example, the whole group of books on 
(Baseball Stars of 1953, Bill 
Stern’s Favorite Sports Stories, etc.) 
that is part of this summer’s reading list. 
Sometimes what they enjoy most are 
books enabling them to “escape” com 
pletely—as when they read exciting de 
tective and mystery stories (such as 
TAB’s Memoirs of Sherlock Holmes, 
Out of This World) or Western yarns 
(TAB’s Buckskin Brigade, The Streak), 
or the science-fiction tales in the volume 
with the engaging title, Space on My 
Hands. 

If a particular young likes 
animals, there are fou popular 
books to appeal to him (Circus Doctor, 
Black Beauty, Big Red, Silver). If the 
reader is a girl, TAB Club offers a 
humorous story (Junior Miss), a book 
on a vocation presented in fiction form 
(Peggy Covers the News), a story of 
summer adventures in the country 
(Hobby Horse Hill), a guide to eti- 
quette (Boy dates Girl), a “how-to” 
volume (Home Sewing). Among the 
collections there are three anthologies of 
amusing stories, including one of story 
poems edited by Louis Untermeyer 
which has been very popular. There are 
lots of books to make people laugh, 


sports 


readet 
very 
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among them a volume of anecdotes 
(Your Own Joke Book), a long story 
or two, some humorous adventures 
(Carry On, Jeeves; Belvedere), some 
humor from the world of sports (Great 
American Sports Humor). 

There are likewise eight books of 
adventure and romance, some fictional, 
some factual; adventures at sea (The 
Raft) or on great rivers (Life on the 
Mississippi); tense episodes in an 
Oriental land (Anna and the King of 
Siam), exciting intrigues in an imagi- 
nary kingdom (Prisoner of Zenda) and 
also in a modern high school setting 
(Hot Rod). For those who like to do 
things at camp (Pocket Book of Camp- 
craft), or who want a book to help 
them know birds (How to Know the 
Birds) or perform magic tricks (Magic 
Explained) or train a dog (Care and 
Handling of Dogs), there are helpful 
manuals that many young people will 
enjoy even more than an exciting story. 

In this list, then, there are books 
you will be able to recommend for 
rainy days or do-nothing days, for tak- 
ing along on a bus ride or for leisure 
moments on a summer job. Although 
they are all pleasant reading and will 
while away many an hour, many have 
practical uses. Here are books that will 
help teachers make readers out of non- 
readers and better readers out of those 
who already have learned to like books. 

Possibly you have young people in 
your classes who appreciate solid read- 
ing fare. You can direct the attention 
of such students to the books listed 
under the heading—the “50 Great Books 
by Famous Authors”—a “golden galleon 
of reading adventure,” as the sub-title 
calls them. A few of the titles overlap, 
but these 50 books make a fine library 
in themselves—and, incidentally, they 
could well be recommended as a grad- 
uation gift for some eager young 





Use this coupon to send for special Teen 
Age Book Club reading lists mentioned in 
this article. No obligation, of 
course. Mail the coupon today to be sure 
of getting books .before school closes 


cost or 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 


351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y 


Please send me the following 


Reading Offer announced in stu- 
dent editions 


I 
! 
] 
| 
—_.__Reprints of TAB Club Summer | 
! 
! 
. a . ' 
__™Copies of 50 Great Books list j 


Name 


School ___ Grade 


Street a 


City lle 


ST43 
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SPP PPI L POLE LLL OLLI L LOOT 


Searchlight on 
propaganda 


PROPEL L LP LLOLLLLLET 


THE 


} HATE CAMPAIGN 
AGAINST 
THE UN 

} by GORDON D. HALL 


Paper, 50: Discounts on bulk orders 


Says Warren R. Austin: “You 
$ are doing a service in publish- 
> ing background on certain of 
; the extremists who have at- 


tacked the United Nations and 
¢ United States participation in 
> )6rtthe international organization.” 


> Says Max Lerner: “Gordon Hall 
has done a thoughtful, thor- 
-; oughly documented dissection 

He has stuck to the facts, 
which are in themselves damn- 
> ing enough s 


Says Richard Barnes Kennan, 
secretary of the National Com- 
$ mission for the Defense of De- 


4 eal . 

- mocracy Through Education: 
ern " 

3 This new booklet impresses 
. " 

; me as one of the most timely, 


accurate and well documented 
booklets, that has come to my 
desk for some time. It ought to 
be read by all people who do, 
or should, believe in the sig- 
> nificance of the message of 
peace on earth, good will to 
men.” 


BEACON PRESS 


25 Beacon Street Boston 3, Mass. 
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FACULTY EDITORS | 
Low-Cost Type for 

School Printing Projects 


al printing rhs 


at amazingly low cost with F type. Fun to use. a 
e--a school girl set thiser re ad! Fototype q kly 

pays tor itself in type savings on scl ol papers, ans als, 

I r any jol reprodu ed by ph Mographi metl 
Over 250 styles and sizes. Get free catalog today! 








Who Pa 


| 


ys for It? 


A $chool newspaper can finance itself 


By STANLEY SOLOMON 


Nott Terrace H. S., Schenectady, N. Y. 


~ Every high school newspaper ad- 
ed) viser must have a pleasant day- 
dream now and then which voes some- 
thing like this: Pictures on every page. 

Enough pages to satisfy all the 
news-hungry readers. . . . Issues once, 
twice a week—enough to answer the 
critics’ sarcastic “What are you running, 
anyway—a semi-annual?” 

\n expensive pipe-dream, all this? 
Phat depends on how successfully you 
cope with the problem of money. If 
yours comes from the Board of Edu- 
cation, there isn’t much you can do 
except plead inflation.*° But if you are 
allowed to raise your own, then the way 
is clear to make those pipe-dreams come 
truc. 

That way lies mainly through sub- 
scriptions and advertising. 


Subscriptions 

Start early in the vear to organize an 
intensive subscription campaign. If you 
cant handle it, ask the commerce 
teacher to help. Certainly a well planned 
subscription drive makes a worthwhile 
project for a class in office practices. 
The art department can pitch in with 
posters. 

You can make an event of the climax 
of the drive by fitting an appropriate 
play let into an assembly, perhaps show- 
ing how the school benefits from the 
newspaper. At the same assembly you 
might announce the name of the young- 
ster who sold most subscriptions—and 
thereby gets his picture in the paper 
or some other reward). A special dance 
will help sell subscriptions. 

Don't let the seniors graduate before 
you can ask them to subscribe to the 
best means for keeping in touch with 


friends and teachers—the newspaper. 
Mimeograph a simple form to record 
their home addresses. 


Advertising 

Before vou send out youngsters to sell 
space to merchants, make sure you have 
tangible evidence that your readers are 
able to buy products and services to be 
advertised. hard. 
Assign as a journalism project a “con- 
sumer survey to find out how students 


Making sure is not 


use money from home or part-time jobs. 
Your future advertisers want to know 
how much money the average student 
spends, and for what. 

While 


you results of 


are awaiting 

*Among high school newspapers, accord- 
ing to one survey, printing costs jumped 
91 per cent during 1940-48. They have 


jumped higher since then 


your survey, ask your staff to hunt up 
every possible advertiser. Assign youn 
advertising manager to fill out an index 
card for each—with name, 
phone, whom to contact, and when. 


address 


Now’s the time, also, to select your 
more social-minded students to go out 
to your community and sell advertising. 
During English or social studies class 
you can easily develop a number of 
good lessons around desirable traits ot 
a salesman—appearance, preparedness 
the 
sumer survey, perseverance—and_ pick 
the 
solicitors 

Your 


ads—and do a better job of strengthen 


courtesy, language, use of con 


most promising to ‘be your ad 


young salesmen will sell more 


ing school-community ties—if you offe1 
a prize for them to shoot for. One ad- 
viser lets winning ad solicitors throw 
pies in his tace. If you don’t like pie 
there are other possibilities. 

What should you charge for each ad? 
Before you can say, you must find out 
(1) how much one issue of your paper 
costs, (2) how much one page costs 
(3) how much you earn from subscrip- 
tions and other sources. Once vou know 
how much money you need, you can set 
rates for ads according to size. Caution 
Don't pitch the rates too high. Remem- 
that tend to judge 
costs by circulation and by results. 

What should an ad look like? By all 
means try to avoid simply putting in 
the name and address of the advertiser 


ber businessmen 


Ask the art teacher to assign some of 
her students to draw pleasing ad de- 
signs, or layouts. Your local newspaper 
probably has extra illustrations in the 
form of that 
without 


into 
undue Some 
advertisers have their own “mats.” 
You want the ads to pay for most of 
the cost of the page, but too many ads 
will not leave room for news, besides 
making your paper look crowded. Don't 
use more than half your total page space 


“mats” you can fit 


many ads cost. 


for ads. If vou find you must use more 


probably vour ad rates aren't high 


enough. 

Remember that vour advertisers are 

tThe average Wisconsin high school stu- 
dent spent $109-$136 per 1951 school year 
-something like $65 for clothing and $7.58 
for school supplies, among other things, 
and not counting after-school snacks, 
movies, etc. (Russell T. Gregg & Raymond 
E. Schultz, in Personal Expenditures for 
ligh School Education. Madison: School 
of Education, Univ. ef Wis., 1951.) 
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business people, so treat them as such. 
Mimeo an advertising contract showing 
your rates and other conditions; send 
bills promptly and correctly—as well as 


| 
| 
| 


“thank you” notes after the bills have | 


been paid. Show each advertiser what 
he’s paying for before and after publi- 
cation. “Plug” your advertisers every 
once in a while in your news columns. 
Plan special issues for Christmas and 
Easter and other occasions. 

If this seems like a lot of extra work 
for you, get help from the commerce 
department. 
business end of newspaper-making are 
just as valuable as any in journalism. 
Better still, select a few of your young- 
sters who like to work with figures to 
handle business department, 
youngsters who don’t have to be good 
writers. 


your 


Assign the most responsible one to 
be business manager. Insist that he keep 
an accurate record of all income and 
expenditures, preferably in budget form. 
Instruct your editor in chief to ask him 
if enough money is coming in in adver- 
tising and subscriptions to warrant extra 
pages or more pictures. 

By having your newspaper pay for 
itself as much as possible you will be 
doing your principal a good turn—re- 
moving one more necessary expense 
from the already costly business of 
modern education. And you will be 
doing your school a distinct service by 
providing it with the best in publica- 
tions. 


POINTS and PICAS 


Q.: Can one buy an “offset camera”? 

A.: The camera used in photo offset 
printing (Feb. 4 Scholastic Teacher) is 
used by the printer in his shop and is 
not the kind of equipment one would 
buy for private use. 


Q.: Can a press camera do the same 
work? 

A.: No. A press camera is something 
else again—very good for taking pic- 
tures in your school publication work, 
but having nothing to do with repro- 
ducing copy in the offset process. Pic- 
tures taken with a press (or any other) 
camera are pasted on a “dummy” or 
“paste-up” page, which the offset printer 
then photographs. You can, however, 
buy machines that do all the work an 
offset printer does—including the pho- 
tography. (See Sept. 24, 1952, Scho- 
lastic Teacher.) 


Q.: What is the largest size sheet an 
office-type offset machine will take? 
A.: About 10 x 14 inches. 


Economy of operation and easy-to- 
follow instructions are featured in A. B. 
Dick Company’s new spirit duplicator. 


Skills developed in the | 











printer's style typ 


12 pt. Changes can 
middle of a line or 


margins are automatically evened and 
the copy is instantly ready for your 






Text for this ad set on Coxbead DSJ | 
Composing Machine. Headlines set on 
Coxbead HEADLINER. 


YOU ARE READING TYPE PRODUCED ON THIS MACHINE 


Can you tell it from regular, 
this machine, the Coxbead DSj, 
Vari-Typer. Note the even mar 


fine printing? It was produced on 
by the makers of the world famous 
gins and letter spacing, as well as 
a product of this one machine, 

rater, yet producing the results you 
+++ just as it is finished, 


med like an ordinary typew 
see in this page of type. 


_ ‘Ss yOu master copy—ready 
‘Of your finished layouts and 

maak final 
Yo 9 


Place or a stencil—right in this ma- 
chine. The DS) is the perfect 
answer to economical Printing—be- 
Ter eID its vou to make Ore 


tron, You can produce 


q6 "Fy Push-button. Dots. d s 
double lines and ' ~ 
* almost eve 
type of rule for an nd 
can be “deed 


cater and more ¢ ective and 
money-saving use of your photo 
offser Printers’ Services. A DS) 
If in short order. 


bear. 





* HUNDREDS OF CHANGEABLE TRUE PRINTER'S STYLE FACES 


Choose any style or size from a variety 
of hundreds of beautiful faces, 6 pt. to 


be made in the 
paragraph. Both 


Operated by office help. 


ADDRESS wcccccnccccececncccssess 


NAME ccoccesecee eeeeeeeneeeees eeeecceeeee 


CUT V cocesccccceceees ZONE....STATE 
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24, 
a6 


e 


litho machine, mimeo, or photo-offset 
camera. You will save from 25% to 75% 
on your present printing or duplicating 
of office forms, price and parts lists, 
booklets, house organs and practically 
any job which has to be reproduced. 


RALPH C. COXHEAD CORPORATION 
720 Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark 5, N.J. | 


Please send me Vari-Typer Booklet 146 | 


COMP ANY cccccecccccccccccccccccsesens encces seco | 
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FREE 
Weight Control Booklet 


A contributing factor to the neglect of breakfast over 
the past decade has been the faddist and “high-fashion” 
diets which usually called for a breakfast of only bever- 
age and fruit or juice which science now reports was 
harmful. The booklet 
shown at left, size 4” x 6”, 
attractively illustrated 
in 24 pages presenting 
the importance of 
“Breakfast in the Mod- 
Reducing Diet” is 
available to you free on 
vour letter of request. If 
you would like 25 free 
copies for distribution at 


ern 


once please so state in 
vour letter and we will 
send them immediately. 
This is our contribution 
to the nationwide weight 
control program of lead- 
ing medical, public 
health, and industrial 
health authorities. 





CEREAL INSTITUTE, rxc., 135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 
\ Re earcn and 


Fducational Endeavor Devoted to the Betterment of National Nutrition 


—$—$—$————— 


error list. 


English for All 


To Lighten the Teaching Load 

An effective device for eighth, ninth, 
or tenth grades, the Eaton Workbook 
in Basic Spelling (Palmer Co., Boston, 
40 cents) groups 500 basic words ac- 
cording to similarities in difficulty, and 
provides drills, tests, and a_personal- 
Another device, which we 
use every week, is the spelling exercise 
material in “Practice Makes Perfect,” 
workbook section of Practical English 
magazine. We have been very pleased 
with its results. 


New Course of Study in English for 
Secondary Schools, produced by the 
Pennsylvania State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction (Harrisburg, Pa., Bul- 
letin 280, $1.25), contains wealth of 
ideas on modern English teaching, good 
lists of reading and audio-visual ma 
terials, and many units that might be 
adapted to any teaching situation. B: 
sure to send for your copy before sup- 
ply is exhausted. List of teachers who 
helped to write the volume reads lik« 
a Who's Who in Pa. English teaching 


Two useful curriculum booklets. stil! 
available: Standards for College Prepar- 
atory English and Standards for Non- 
college English, $1 for both, from the 
New England Association of Teachers 
of English, T. H. Wilkinson, treasurer, 
Brookline, Mass., High School... . A 
mimeographed memorandum to all 
teachers in Belleville, N. J... High 
School reminds them that they are all 
teaching language arts skills and points 
out definite things for them to do. For 
a copy, send a stamped, self-addressed 
long envelope to Carl H. Hensinger, 
assistant to the principal. . . . 


Quotes and Quotes 


Headline in The New York Times 


| “N.Y. U. Adds 22 Courses. Semantics. 











NEW LARGE 
LITERARY-PICTORIAL U.S. 
By Dr. Henry J. Firley 
of Glenbard High School 


Size 64 x 44 inches. Available in 
various mountings. For full details 


including prices write for circular 
H19aST. 


MAP 


Published by ‘ = ; 
DENOVER-GEPPERT COMPANY 


Maps—Globes—Atlases—Pictures 
5235 Ravenswood Ave. 





Chicago 40, Ill. 











Poetry, and Tropical Fish.” (Comment 
of the College English Association C riti« 

“What, no caviar?’ ) 

How English? It is 
easy, according to an editorial in Thi 
New York Daily News: “If you want 
to learn almost unconsciously how to 
speak and write clear, crackling, up-to 
date English, the best thing you can do 
is to read The News, daily and Sunday. 
year in and vear out.” What do you 
think? 

What is wrong with English teach 
ing? “. . . the real thing wrong is that 
the high English teacher, 49 
times out of 50, is overwhelmed with 

| work. And I do mean overwhelmed!”— 
Joseph Jones, University of Texas, in 


| The CEA Critic. Harpy R. Fincu 


to learn good 


sch« AI | 
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A survey and check list of new books 


By Hardy R. Finch and Harold M. Long 


INCE the first breath of spring—in- 

deed, ever since “furious winter's 
rages” were taking their last licks at us— 
publishers have been releasing literally 
hundreds of attractively bound, interest- 
ing-looking, new books. 

For book lovers and browsers, it is a 
season of delight. How bookstore pro- 
prietors feel about it, we do not venture 
to guess. As for book reviewers—well, it 
just about has us on the ropes. 

Teachers must read constantly. Other- 
wise they cannot be good interpreters of 
the world and its complexities for their 
pupils. Besides the duty to expand their 
own knowledge and_ understanding, 
they must know what new books might 
make good and helpful reading for their 
students. 

Ideally, we should be able to present 
a nicely rounded, authoritative selection 
of the “best new books,” for you and 
your students. Actually, the job is im- 
possible. It would take an honest critic 
years to read and evaluate even the 
more obviously important volumes that 
have come off the presses since Feb- 
ruary l. 

But we want to be helpful, and so 
have done what is perhaps the next 
best thing. We have sorted from what 
has come our way those volumes (not 
all of the new vintage) which seem to 
merit special attention from teachers. 


We have tried to group them according 
to your interests—as professional men 
and women, as guides to young readers, 
and as plain ordinary adults who like 
a bit of reading for enjoyment once a 
year or so. We have said just enough 
about each book to give you a lead to- 
ward making your own examination. 
And we have put in little squares so 
that you can make a check list for your- 
self or your librarian. 

So here is our all-American book list 
for spring. It will be interesting to see 
what has happened to these books, and 
to the thoughts in them, 20 or 30 years 
from now. 


For Social Studies Teachers 


(C0 Frontiers for Freedom, edited by R. 
Gordon Hoxie (University of Denver 
Press, $3.75). Verbatim report of the 
World Affairs Institute which marked the 
25th anniversary (’51) of the Social Sci- 
ence Foundation under director Ben M. 
Cherrington. Includes, among many other 
speeches, Ralph Bunche’s eloquent de- 
scription of the U. N., John H. Furbay’s 
illuminating remarks on the freedom of 
air travel from Jim Crow restrictions. 

(0 Citizen of the World, by Stringfellow 
Barr (Doubleday, $3). An expansion of 
the author's widely-read pamphlet, Let’s 
Join the Human Race. 

(0 The Next America: Prophecy and 
Faith, by Lyman Bryson (Harper, $3.50). 


of special interest to teachers 


A penetrating essay on the author's faith 
that future greatness for America lies not 
in collectives but in freedom. 

(0 The American Record in the Far East, 
1945-1951, by Kenneth S. Latourette 
(Macmillan, $3), An objective develop- 
ment of the title, by a well known Yale 
scholar. 

(0 Verdict in Korea, by Robert T. Oliver 
(Bald Eagle Press, State College, Pa. 
$4). Vivid account of the U. N.’s first 
international peace action. The author 
was adviser to President Rhee. Author's 
view: Defense of Korea is as important 
to free Asia as defense of Britain was to 
free Europe in 1941. 

[1 The Rise of Modern Communism, by 
Massimo Salvadori (Henry Holt, $2) 
Succinct (little more than 100 pages) but 
knowledgeable description of the 20th 
century history of the Communist move 
ment. Dr. Salvadori, who teaches at Smith 
and Bennington Colleges, believes com 
munism is at least as great a threat to our 
political freedom as it is to our economic 
system, 

[] America’s Greatest Challenge, by Wal- 
ter E. Myer and Clay Coss (Civic Educa- 
tion Service, $2.75). Thesis: The chal- 
lenge is the political education of citizens; 
education's greatest need is a nation-wide, 
compulsory, five-day-a-week course devot- 
ed to study of current issues and political 
activities. 


For Social Studies Classes 


Basing point for selection of social 
studies textbooks is, or should be, Alice 
W. Spieseke’s Bibliography of Text- 
books in the Social Studies (National 
Council for the Social Studies, 75¢). 
First published in 1949, this list has 
been kept up to date by Miss Spieseke 
with supplements printed in Social Ed- 
ucation. The following have appeared 
since the last supplement in December. 
[) Understanding Yourself and 
World, by Leon C. 
and M. Theresa Wiedefeld (Harcourt, 
Brace, $3.88). Revision of a 1944 publi- 
cation which presents the “social process” 
approach to social studies teaching for 
junior high school. 


Your 


Marshall, Wm. M. 


—) The Challenge of Democracy, 3rd edi- 
tion, by Theodore P. Blaich and Joseph 
C. Baumgartner (McGraw-Hill, $3.88). 
For high school courses in democracy 
Begins with individual's problems and 
proceeds toward problems 
family, state, and world. 

[) American Problems Today, by Robert 
Rienow (Heath, $4). Approach similar to 

(Continued on page 22-T) 


concerning 





Part Il of “A Bouquet of Spring 
Book Lists” will appear in the May is- 
sue. Books surveyed will include vaca- 
tion reading for teachers and a teen- 
age reading list. 
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At Last! After 2 years | Shudents 


of preparation... 


The Utmost in a Illustrate Texthooks 
Desk Dictionary! 


e J. B. Lippincott Co., publishers, seeking forceful illustrations for 
two anthologies in their Reading for Life Series, found abundant 
material in Scholastic Magazines’ National Photography Awards. The 
hooks are Looking Ahead, by Frank F. Bright (Gorton School, Lake 
Forest, Ill.) and On Your Own, by William R. Wood (U. S. Office of 
Education, formerly of Evanston Township (Ill.) High School). Here 
ire three of the photographs which, says a publisher's note, “are not 
merely adornments: rather they convev through the medium of the 


camera the moods created by the authors whose text they amplify.” 


By JAMES KRESSLER, 15 

St. Paul’s School, Baltimore, Md. 
Illustrates Daddy Dear 

by Sally Benson 





WEBSTERS 
NEW WORLD 


DICTIONARY 


of the American Language 
COLLEGE EDITION 





The long-awaited college dictionary 
that presents and interprets our lan- 
guage ina realistic manner—as writ- 
ten and spoken by modern America! 


Not a revision of another dictionary 


Word stock compiled on the basis of , By ROGER BUTTS, 15 
word usage at college level. Build- Milford Mill H.S., Rockdale, Md. 
ing on the broad foundation laid illustrates A Mother in Mannville 
down by Noah Webster, every word by Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings 


ds freshly defined and fully explained. 


COMPARE with other leading college 

dictionaries. You wil! find 

MORE ENTRIES—142,000 

MORE PAGES—1,760 

MORE PRECISE, SIMPLER DEFINITIONS: 
No ungulate, ruminant, herbivorous 
Quadrupeds here; simply four-footed 
plant-eating animals that chew their 
cud and have split hooves 


MORE NEW SCIENTIFIC, BUSINESS, SOCIAL 
TERMS 





MORE IDIOMS, SLANG, COLLOQUIALISMS 


MORE EXAMPLES OF USAGE } 
MORE DESCRIPTIVE SYNONYMIES By DEANNA ACTON, 14 
FULLER ETYMOLOGIES ‘ Jackson Jr. H.S., Oklahoma City, Okia. 


MORE REALISTIC PRONUNCIATIONS 
OVER 1300 ILLUSTRATIONS AND MAPS 


Illustrates The Odyssey of Old Specs 
by Paul Annixter 


A monumental reference work—combin- 
ing sound scholarship and simplicity— 
in a convenient one-volume desk edition. 
Indispensable for students, teachers, { 
writers, business and home libraries! ‘ 


Bound in durable buckram 3 : 
S | 

THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
” = | 


(With thumb-index $6) 
CLEVELAND @ NEW YORK i 
} 





(Judging for the 1953 Scholastic-Ansco 
Photography Awards is now going on. 
Results will be announced in the last May 
Photos Courtesy Scholastic-Ansco Photography Awards issue of the student magazines. ) 
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"simple, readable style".. 
"all-purpose and practical". 
"moderate price"... 


Why Educators like 


acon, SS 


- " 


RICAN | WERICAN 


FOP FS 


THE AMERICAN PEOPLES ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Educators everywhere recognize in The American Peoples Encyclopedia the fulfillment of a need 
for a reference set which is accurate, up-to-date, easy-to-understand, easy-to-read, and edited by 
the highest authorities. Here are but a few of the hundreds of voluntary expressions from individuals 
who are eminently qualified to judge the merits and value of an encyclopedia: 


.I like the simple, readable style; the 
balance of topics and biography between 
ahcient and modern; the persuasive cross 
reference system, and above all the amount 
of America and the things that Americans 


want to know about themselves and the 
world. 
DR. MATTHEW W. BLACK, Professor of English 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelph 


... The editors are to be congratulated for 
bringing out a good encyclopedia in the 
moderate price range 

JOHN S. RICHARDS, Li : 
tittle Publi ibrar Seattle, Wash 


rariar 

Se 
It’s the exciting up-to-dateness of THE 
AMERICAN PEOPLES ENCYCLOPEDIA that 
strongly impresses me. 


ELLA B. DEMERS, Teacher 
Bradford Jr. High School Westport, Conn 


Here is the most attractive encyclopedia I 
have even seen. Authentic and up-to-date, 
these volumes tell a student what he wants 
to know and stimulate him to want to 
know more. The text is clear, concise and 
authoritative. 

J. MONAGHAN, Fellow-Huntington Library 


San Marino, California 


r 
| THE AMERICAN PEOPLES ENCYCLOPEDIA 
| Sears, Roebuck and Co.—Dept. 612 

925 S. Homan Ave., Chicago 7, Illinois 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

l 


(J Please send me Volume I of the Library Buckram edition 
of THE AMERICAN PEOPLES ENCYCLOPEDIA for free examina- 


tion at no charge. 


(] Please send me complete information about THE AMER- 


ICAN PEOPLES ENCYCLOPEDIA. 


Here at last is a source of information which 
is newly written and up-to-date, all-purpose 
and prac tical for the school, public library, 
or family that depends upon one encyclo- 
pedia, or for any library that requires the 
latest information on current subjects. 
JOHN T. WINDLE, formerly Reference Librarian 
Newberry Libr Chicago 
More than 3200 editors and contributors, 
including 600 leading authorities of learning 
have joined minds to make THE AMERICAN 
PEOPLES ENCYCLOPEDIA an authoritative, 
attractive, useful reference work, one that 
is well-balanced to meet the needs of the 
library, school, and particularly the home 
W. STANLEY HOOLE, Director of Libraries 
Iniversity of Alabama 


... The color plates are superb, particularly 
by virtue of the printing process that has 
been used. An unusually large number of 
topics are presented within the space avail- 
able. Their treatment has been splendidly 
handled by a well-selected staff of contrib- 
utors from many fields of knowledge. Re- 
liability is evident on every page 


E. S. BOGARDUS, Dean, School Graduate 
University of Southern California, Los Angeles 
PLEASE PRINT 
School 


Send to attention of- 
a 


Address 


The Library 
Buckram 
Edition 





20 MAGNIFICENT VOLUMES 


10,000,000 words 
10,000 pages 
50,000 subjects 
15,000 illustrations 
Hundreds of full color 
illustrations 


@ 3200 important contributors 
(including 14 Nobel prize 
winners) 

@ AO beautiful, informative 
end papers 

@ 190-page world atlas in 
color 

@ Thousands of cross 
references 

@ Complete bibliographies 

WALTER DILL SCOTT 


Chairman, Editorial Board 
a 
FRANKLIN J. MEINE 
Editor-in-Chief 
* 
Published by 


THE SPENCER PRESS, INC. 
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| Spring Book Lists 


Continued from page 19-T 


Literature 
or Youth 


that of previous listing. Effective emphasis 
on education 


Pattern for Freedom. A History of the 


United States, by Myrtle Roberts (Win- 
ston, $3.96)—tor senior high school. 


FROM THE 
WESTMINSTER PRESS 


( Story of America (1953 edition), by 
Ralph Harlow and Ruth Miller (Henry 
Holt, $4.28) 


high SC hool. 


American history for senior 





2 This Government of Ours, by Jack 
Allen and Fremont P. Wirth (American 
Book Co., $3.48). National, state, and 
loc al governing nt tor senior high school. 





Island 
of Peril “= 


By RALPH HAMMOND 
Young Dick Cudden sails alone 
on a fishing boat trom England 


Government in Action, (3rd edition) 
by Robert E. Keohane, and others ( Har- 
court Brace, $3.80). American government 
for senior high school 


[] Geography of the World 
by Packard-Overton-Wood 
$4.) World 


SC hool 


[] Stephen I Austin, Father of Texas, 
by Carleton Beals, one of the “They Made 
America Series of biographies (McGraw 
Hill), $2.80) for junior high school. 

C1) Readings for the Atomic Age, edited by 
M. David Hoffman (Globe Book Co., $3) 
Twenty-five essays in science and journal- 
ism by different authors 


TeVISE d ( d 
( Macmillan 


terious Norwegian senior high 


geography—fo 
to amys y g . ; 
island, in search of a missing 


Aves }2-17, §? 50 


tir. Ump 


By BABE PINELLI Exciting 
true story of the halt-pint kid who 
me one of big-league Dase- 
respected umpires 

iges 10 and 


13, $2.50 














beca 
ball’'s most 


oming ip 


Girh = 
Trouble * / 


By JAMES L. Sl MMERS. 
Teen-age difficulties and iri 
mphs from a new a! gle —the 
t. Both boys and 


For English Classes 


Living Your English, I and I, Colton 
Davis- Hanshaw (D. C. Heath, $1 each). 
Workbooks for average students, grades 9 
and 10. One teacher's comment: “Dis- 
armingly informal approach with careful 
inclusion of all essential fundamentals 
makes these very attractive possibilities 


or average and below average students 


boy's view poin 


ris will be fascinated $2.50 Living Language, Blumenthal-Frank- | 
Zahner, language arts series for grades 


9-12 ( Harcourt, Brace 
teache rs 


$2.69 each). Same 
ynment 





‘Informal illustration, 
touches of color choice and wrange- 


Vagabond. 
Summer ” 


By ANNE EMERY. Peg Madi 
son’s tour ol America’s insane 
hostels with a chaperone ee 
of lively young people — 
author of SENIOR YEAR, ° 
STEADY and SORORITY - 
iges 12 2 












ment of material is pleasing.” 

Let's Read, books I and II ot five-book 
series by Mr. and Mrs. George Murphy 
ind Helen Rand Miller Henry Holt 
$2.95 each Better than the originals of 
several vears ago. New selections, well- 
developed skill building exercises Thes se 
volumes for poor-to-average junior high 


vi 





} ! 
scnoo)l pupils 


English for Business, (2nd edition). by 


~ 
te : 
seautler 3 — Charles C. Parkhurst (Prentice Hall, 
% ’ $2.35 For business English classes and 


—~ rx terminal courses in high school English. 
an . New features 

By MARION VARSH BROWN 

newspaper 


Grammar chapter, spelling 
lists, simplified 





vocabulary — lists, new 
rangement 
Effective 


| Feigenbaum 


} ' 
' Mplet 
The story of the firs Ai 
west of the Mississipp!, OF yO* 


n 
« 


Reading, by Lawrence H 
wh unded i, af Globe Book Co., $2). For 
Stuart who lounges MF ( 0... 9 
— rcoln who gave him } 1 kill ttarded hig! 
of Abe Lincoln v 12 ry teaching reading skills to retarded high 
, g- DSen 
courage iges Ata, school readers 


}] Grammar in Action, (3rd edition), by 
Jacob Tressler (D. C. Heath, $2.48). 
6 oll Raed stave Contains more than 50 per cent new ma- 

THE WESTMINSTER PRESS ~)9 = Recommended for any student who 
a needs instruction in non-Friesian grammar. 

(1) Better English, for grades 10, 11, 12, 
by Max J. Herzberg, Florence C. Guild 


Pi 


J. N. Hook, and Robert Lowell Stevens 
(Ginn, $2.28). Three volumes in a series 
of composition texts for grades seven to 
12. Organized according to three funda- 
mental steps in instruction: Getting the 
facts, using the facts, testing mastery of 
the facts 


Literary Maps 

The new Literary-Pictorial Map of the 
United States (Denoyer-Geppert, prices $7 
to $41.50). Over 1,000 writers and 350 lit- 
erary titles are located or mentioned, along 
with 19 regional listings of books. The four- 
color map, 64 x 44 inches, has 100 illustra- 
tions, shows seven pioneer trails, and has 
three detailed inset maps (New York City, 
New Orleans, and the Bret Harte country ). 
Denoyer-Geppert also publishes a British 
Isles Literary-Pictorial Map and a New 
England Literary-Pictorial Map, same size 
1 A Literary Map of Iowa, produced by 
the Iowa Association of Teachers of Eng- 
lish and available from them (IATE, Cedar 
Falis, Iowa, $1). In four colors and includes 
names of more than 80 Iowa writers and 
scenes from their works 


Also for the Classroom 

How to Drive Better and Avoid Acci- 
dents, by Paul W. Kearney (Thomas Y. 
Crowell, $2.95). Described as the only 
book suitable for use as a text for driving 
lasses. How to Drive Better is a compen- 
dium of information for driving students 
ind teachers. Contains essential lessons on 
hazards of driving under normal and bad 
weather conditions, on first aid, road cour- 





Help Your Students 
Win a Prize! 


Western Union is again conducting 
a Mother’s Day Telegram-writing 
Contest for school students only. 33 
cash prizes are being offered. A full- 
page advertisement in this week’s 
Senior Scholastic, Practical English, 
World Week and Junior Scholastic 
tells your students how to enter by 
composing a Mother’s Day Telegram 
in their own words. More than 
17,000 students have taken part in 
previous Western Union Contests. 


Classroom Project 


Why not make this a classroom 
project? It can develop your stu- 
dents’ interest in words and their 
skill in writing. We suggest that you 
post the Contest announcement to 
stimulate student interest. Extra en- 
try blanks are available at your 
nearby Western Union office. 

This project will give your class a 
practical incentive in composition! 
It also serves as an introduction to 
the important part telegrams have 
in modern personal and business 
communications. This Contest could 
bring cash prizes to some of your 
students. Good luck to all the mem- 
bers of your class! 


WESTERN UNION 

















For every school library— 
a fascinating 
introduction to 


The Wonderful 
World of 


_ Insects 


by ALBRO 
T. GAUL 





bhp ves compact and authoritative book 
describes all that is known about in- 
sects as parasites, friends and foes. Here 
is natural history at its best—opening 
the doors to a six-legged world of won- 
ders. From the water scorpion’s schnorkel 
and the complex social structure of the 
ants to the “light compass orientation” 
which enables the bee to guide his jour- 
neys—here is a fascinating study of a 
relatively unexplored nature field. The 
field of insect study offers unique eppor- 
tunities for the student and teacher to 
cooperate in making new and significant 
lisc overies. 


@ The first book composed with 
Photon, revolutionary photographic 
type-composing machine. 


$4.00 at all bookstores 


RINEHART & CO. » NEW YORK 16 





The sociting resenatrection of the White Mow Pree ot the name conan ond ot omiliay =f 


porieds — trons of the President amd Porat Lantws & hwety Gqew @ nations! (mere 











The story of the exciting restoration of the 
White House. Over 100 pictures of its exte- 
riors and interiors, the new decorations and 
earlier eras. 

History-packed pages, spiced with anec- 
dotes of Presidents and First Ladies. 


* THE WHITE HOUSE in PICTURE and STORY 

is the only up-to-date guide and history of this 

well-loved house! Cloth $2.50, Paper $1.50 
* * * 

Other timeless books, English and Soe. Sciences 
% GEOGRAPHY IN HUMAN DESTINY. “Basic informa. 
tion simply, entertainingly told."’ Roderick Peattie. $3.00 
% IMPORTANCE OF SCRUTINY. Selected essays from 
Ed. Eric Bentley. $3.75 

At your bookstore or 
GEORGE W. STEWART, Publisher, 
120 East 36 Street 


famous critical review. 


Inc. 
New York 16, N. Y. 





tesy, compensation for eyesight deficiencies, 
etc. Many tests and exercises 

1) The White House in Picture and Story, 
by Joseph Leeming (Geo. Stewart, $2.50 
cloth, $1.50 paper covers). Pictures and 
describes the new rooms in the Presidential 
Mansion and those of earlier days. Contains 
many interesting anecdotes about Presi- 
dents and First Ladies. Good for reference 
or for class use, especially with students 
planning a Washington trip. 


For Professional Reading 


() Automation—The Advent of the Auto- 
matic Factory, by John Diebold (Van Nos- 
trand, $3). Theme: Because of automatic 
machinery in the future, skills our pupils 
learn today will be quickly rendered use- 
less. Modern education should rather im- 
part those qualities which aid the indi- 
vidual in sindinn to rapidly changing 
conditions 

(.) Education and the University, by F. R. 
Leavis (Geo. W. Stewart, $2.75). Presents 
problem of humane education in a world 
demanding specialists, outlines a college 
program that might re-equip society with 
a means for self-education 

-] Secondary School Teaching (3rd edi- 
tion), by J. G. Umstadt (Ginn, $4.50). 
Emphasizes pupil adjustment and guid- 
ance, analyzes unit system of teaching, has 
sections on radio, audio-visual aids, tele- 
vision. 


New for Reference 


[1 Webster's New World Dictionary of the | 


American Language, College Edition 
(World Publishing Co., $5 plain edition, 
$6 thumb-indexed) is the product of 12 
years of research. Pronunciation is based 
on the speech of literate persons of the 
East Central variety of general American 
English. Etymologies are traced back with 
care and accuracy. 
1 The 1953 edition of Granger's Index to 
Poetry (Columbia Univ. Press, $35). Pro- 
vides the wherewithal for locating almost 
any poem published in English, if you 
know the title, the first line, the author, or 
even the subject. Granger's Index will show 
where (in what books) to find it 

] H. W. Wilson’s new 13th edition of the 
Catalogue of Reprints ($4, including 1953 
Spring Supplement) lists thousands of time- 
tested books, gives publisher, series, price, 
etc., of each. 
[] The American Thesaurus of Slang 
(Second Edition), by Lester V. Berrey and 
Melvin Vanden Bark (Crowell, $6.95), is 
a 1,200-page compilation of the slang of 


professions, underworld, art, music, rail- 
road, etc. 
[] American People’s Encyclopedia, 


vols., distributed by Sears Roebuck through 
a special sales staff (regular 
$179.50; deluxe, leather-bound edition, 
$313.35). Arrangement of the set is alpha- 
betical. Its articles are comprehensive, up 
to date, easy to read. Twelve Nobel Prize 
winners are among the contributors. Con- 
tains more than 15,000 well-chosen illus- 
trations. Its photographic reproductions 
and color plates of art work and pictures 
are superb; line drawings are sharp a 
closely tied in with text. 


edition, 


20 | 
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Handicraft books which 
should be in every 
school library @ 


THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER’S 
HANDBOOK 


By Aaron Sussman—How to take pictures 
of all types and achieve the best results 
in the darkroom. 100 drawings, 116 pho- 
tographs, 55 valuable formulas, 46 hints, 
23 tables. $3.75 


MARIONETTES: A Hobby for Everyone 
By Mabel and Les Beaton —Photographs 
and drawings illustrate this excellent 


hook on how to make puppets, the stage, 
costumes—how to write scripts and pre 
pare programs. $3.75 


EASY PUPPETS illustrated by Albert Pels 


By Gertrude Pels—Simple, easy-to-follow 
directions for making puppets from ap 
ples, egg shells, old gloves, buttons, bottle 
tops, etc. More than 100 clear pictures 
Indexed. $2.50 


GET IN THERE AND PAINT 


By Joseph Alger—A highly amusing, fa 
tual book showing how the beginner can 
get real fun out of oil painting. 
Illustrated. $2.00 


HOW TO USE HAND TOOLS 
By Maurice H. Reid Complete, practical 
usage for every conceivable hand tool. 
Many photographs and line drawings 
Printed on finest coated paper. $3.50 


THE AMATEUR MAGICIAN’S 
HANDBOOK. 


The latest, most helpful book on magic 
tricks—sleight of hand, mental magic, 
apparatus. 198 step-by-step photographs, 
21 drawings. $4.95 


By Henry Hay 


THE ROMANCE OF 

STAMP COLLECTING 
By Ernest A. Kehr, Stamp News Editor of the 
N. Y. Herald Tribune—The best, most com 
plete book on stamp collecting. Practical 
information, fascinating stories of great 
stamps, collectors, and collections. Illus 


trated. $3.50 


KING SOLOMON’S RING 
By Konrad Z. Lorenz The human side of 
birds and animals delightfully described 
by a world-famous naturalist. “A valuable 
contribution.”—-V. Y. Times Book Re- 
view. Illustrated by the author. $3.50 


THE RADIO AMATEUR’S 
HANDBOOK 
Ninth Edition, revised by D. J. Duffin 
By A. Frederick Collins-A completely up 
to-date edition for the beginner, with 
simple explanations on how to build, 
operate, and repair a radio. Details on 
vacuum tubes, F. M. receivers and 
tuners, TV and Facsimile. Diagrams, 
circuit and work drawings. 4 new chap- 
ters. Index. Glossary. $3.50 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY 
432 Fourth Avenve New York 16 
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The only book suitable 
for use as a text in 
your driving classes 


HOW TO DRIVE 
BETTER AND AVOID 
ACCIDENTS 


By PAUL W. KEARNEY 


nationally-known safety expert 


A LL the necessary information for every 
4 driver and every driving teacher now 
collected in one compact, handy volume 
You may have seen some of these tests 
ind tips in various safety pamphlets, but 
this is the first complete book of driving 


nformation especially suited to the class 


room. Essential lessons on the hazards of 
riving under normal conditions and in 
ery kind of weather, and many useful 
sts and «questions: the five problems 


' 


National Ts 


additional 


ind wavs » seore the en-age 
exercises lor 
Road-e-o and others: 


Pencil Test 


Road-e-o tests: 
he (,eoruia State 


in essential $1) «Question 


fonly one driver in 1000 can answer all 

ese questions, yet no driver is safe if 

does not act quickly in these basic sit 
tations): the 10 basie steps for first aid 
n accidents, prepared by the American 
Red Cross. Also included: special infor 
nation on what to do to compensate for 


leficlencies Mm Vision 1. ¢ tunnel vision, 


vght) blindness. ets how to put out 


iutomobile fires; and a doubly important 


} ipter on read courtesy 

Based on consultation with the country’s 
top safety experts Amos | Nevhart 
Consultant on Road Training for the 
\AA: Dr David G Monroe: Ned H 
Dearborn, President of the National 
Safety Council: and many others ever 
page is filled with easily understood in 
formation for better. safer driving. This 
is the perfeet driver's texthook— every 
eacher can learn from it! $2.95 


4 





Sample questions and problems | 





© Following a long truck 
up a hill at 30 mph you 
want te pass. You have 
sufficient clearance 
What are the 
four basic -tep-? 

® You hit a curse too 
fast and feel 
-ideslip; 


ahead 


sour car 
what one thing 
sheuld vou de’ 

eat 20 
through a deuble line of 
three 


mph drive 
staunch ons set one 
inch wider than your ear 
for a distance of 10 feet 





then cor 





stop vith your 
bumper directly over the 


finish line 00 feet away 








Recommended by Ned 
H. Dearborn, President, y 
National Sefety Council, 4 
who says Pa kK ¢ 


fees nals a ‘ 
SEND FOR YOUR APPROVAL COPY TODAY 


“—-—— ee 


' 
| THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY, Dept. ST-4 | 
{ 432 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y , 
' HOW TO DRI 
l BETTER AND AVOID ACCIDENTS . ] 
‘ Whe la 1 lw 
l : | 
l gg ig | 
f 
: | 
. we 1 
- 
| Cit Zone State ] 





[* OUR beloved country, the last 
great bastion of freedom, it is a trib- 
ute to American traditions, nurtured in 
the schools, that so many citizens sense 
the seriousness of the present threat to 
our personal liberties. 


Many 


ited in recent years to promote special 


organizations have been cre- 
programs designed to deepen apprecia 
tion of our precious heritage of ftree- 
dom. One of the most unique and eftec- 
tive of these organizations is Freedoms 
Foundation. | urge all teachers, princi- 
pals and superintendents of schools not 
familiar with the work of this Founda- 
tion, to write to Freedoms Foundation, 
Valley Forge, Pennsylvania, for full and 
detailed School 
Awards Program. 

The Credo of 
is presented herewith in the illustration. 

Re presentatives of SS 
from all 


information on_ its 


Freedoms Foundation 


American 


schools over the nation will 





POLITICAL AND 
ECONOMIC RIGHTS 


WHICH PROTECT THE DIGNITY AND 





FREEDOM OF THE 






INDIVIDUAL 





— MARKET 





© GO INTO 8 


ETE MAKE A PROF 


HT TO BARG 
AND SERV 


TO CONTRACT 





Freedoms 
Foundation 


By JOHN W. STUDEBAKER 


Vice-President anad Chairman Editorial Board 
Scholastic Magazines 

soon Jon mi a pilgrimage to historic 
Valley Forge, the patriotic shrines of 


Philadelphia, Fort McHenry, Maryland 
ind Mount The 
schools are the 1952 recipients of the 


Vernon, Virginia. 
principal Freedoms Foundation awards 
and the pilgrimage is part of the award 
Each honored school is permitted to 
choose a student and a teacher to par 
ticipate in the all-expense.paid trip. 
The pilgrimage will begin on May 8, 
1953, at 
tional headquarters, a 53-acre colonial 
farm at Valley Forge. Early on that date 


Freedoms Foundation’s na 


the school representatives will receive 


George Washington Honor Medals. 
Thereafter they will be conducted on a 
Continued on page 39-T) 








To maintain the American 
way of life and pass it intact 
to succeeding generations is 
the responsibility of every 
true American citizen. 
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Let’s have a swers from Roger Duvoisin, Lois Len- . 
ski, and Marguerite de Angeli.”— Ste- Director, Book Bazoars 


SPRING BOOK _ henson School 251 Fourth Ave. New York 10, N.Y. 


“Our entire Fair was handled by re- 


. ae T1:. : ito. : 7) | i for Let’s Have a 
mote control. This was possible by [] Enclosed is 25 cents for 
BAZAAR ' was possible by 


following your very minute organization Book Bazaar Manual. 
: notes [in Book Bazaar Manual], which [] Enclosed is $1. for Book Bazoar Kit 
OW would you like to see your le j i ; : hibi halk Galits 
: , made it possible for P.T.A. mothers to with Manual, exhibit poster, book jackets, 
students carry out successfully a carry on throughout the day, and fa- radio script, streamer, etc. 


project grossing $2,306.70—part of thers at night.”—Hillsboro Schools. 
which might be kept and used tor 


special school purchases not possible 
within the budget? 

Better yet—how would you like to 
see them put nearly 1,700 new books 
into circulation in your community, 
spreading the gospel of good reading in 
the most practical, most effective way? 

Those are the very fine achievements 
of librarians Ruth T. Reich and Sybilla 
A. Mellor, and the students of Public 


< ‘4 3 - 
Sc 02, the Br New ‘} Sh Sp" = & 
School | the Bronx, New York, who Zr a. . ("3 2 


worked with them on the school’s 1952 | 

mer os Never too young to learn SF 
P. S. 102 is one of nine Book Bazaar a ¥ =a 

Award winners who will receive the ont ile 


original art work for nine book jackets | ; 
for “best reports” of 1952 bazaars "ee 
It is a pleasure to be able to make 4 : 


Name.. fait 
“We urged students to buy books 


displayed, read them first themselves, School 
then donate the book to the library. 
Our library is new, and we used this 
idea to supplement our meager collec- Cains State 
tion.”—Mathewson Intermediate School. 


Street aS sibiain = 

















, 
(- 
Ww 
a 
~) 
= 
ee 
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these awards and at the same time to 
announce Scholastic Teachers new 
Spring Book Bazaar Program. Just off 
the press is the new, revised “Let’s 
Have a Book Bazaar” Manual. This and 
the new Book Bazaar Packet, a com- 


Today thousands of adults have money 
pabtes simply because they never 
earned early in life how to manage money. 


The booklet, Money Management— 
Children’s Spending, is a guide tor help- 





plete kit for putting on a book bazaar, | ing children develop sound money 
may be obtained by filling out and mail- , habits. It explores and explains the 
ing to us the coupon at the end of the | question of allowances; what to do 
rticle. | when other children have more money; 


the importance of learning to make 
choices; how to encourage a savings 
program, and many other problems 
concerned with money. 


Since spring is one of the peak pe- 
riods of the year for new books. you 
will also find treasures of display ma- 
terial available through your local book- 
seller or agent. Authoritative ... Attractive 

Here are the other 1952 Award 
Winners: , 


Outstanding authorities in child and 
family living have assisted us in pre- 
paring this attractively illustrated 32- 
page booklet. It is educational and 





Senior group 

















Whitmer Sr. High School, Toledo 13 contains no advertising 
Ohio, Elizabeth Louise Brown, librarian, | Help your students now to learn a 
Hillsboro (Ill.) City Schools, Muriel Ben- skill they will need all their lives! 
nett, librarian. Send for your free copy today! 
Junior group Hy renay F these fundamentals now will make the difference 
| in later life between adults who are helpless in money mat- 






Short Hills (N. J.) Country Day School, 
Mrs. R. A. Wishart, parent; Jane Addams 
Jr. High School, Seattle, Wash., Elizabeth 
H. Clarke, librarian; Hall of the Divine 
Child, 8th Grade Sodality, Monroe, Mich., 
Sister Luanne, teacher; Lawrence (Kans.) 
Ir. High School, Mrs. Margaret G. Low- 


ters and those who handle money effectively to get the most 


out of income and out of life. 
OB. Gre bn 


Director of Consumer Education 
Household Finance Corporation 


man, librarian; Mathewson litemcdate | Si —- ~-—————-—----------- / 
School, Wichita, Kans., Mrs. Ruth Pearcy, | Household Finance Corporation | 
librarian. | Consumer Education Department ST 4¥ | 
ter ry 919 N. Michigan Avenue 
: ette 
Elementary Chicago 11, Illinois . 
Stephenson School, New Rochelle, N. Y., Please send me a free copy of Children's Spending 
Muri i in Cite Renae Y HOUSEHOLD and copies for classroom use at 10¢€ err! ; 
viurie atnry xe en sacner. 
, ST 4-3 
| ; FINANCE Dhees ciuscsnaiens | 
Some excerpts from the reports me ? | 
— w / —- CYpciateon 
Each child adopted a particular il- | 754 Address. .+++eeeeeverees ve | 
lustrator, wrote to him (or her) and | ti . SE EE Zone itr cutie | 
planned an exhibit in his (or her) | = GC School or organization | 
~ - — - — 
honor... . Especially notable were an- | = J 
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Teaching Guides for JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


England Crowns a Queen 
(pp. 8, 9) 

At the Church House Inn 
(pp. 10, 11) 

Bicycles on Parade (p. 12) 


Simon Bolivar: Liberator 
(pp. 30, 31) 


Concepts Developed 
In Theme Article 


The British people are eagerly await- 
ing the coronation as the crowning of 
their beloved queen and as a chance to 
celebrate. 


forget their problems and 


lhe ceremony itself is a tradition which 
back 


vears, reminding the people of 


hundreds of 
their 


stretches through 
sist greatness. 

England is still suffering the effects 
of World War IL. Though much of the 
land is good for agriculture, the coun- 
try cannot feed its large population. 
Food must be imported from abroad. 
Before the war this food was paid for 
with manufactured goods, income from 


ibroad, 


shipping services. Today its 
foreign investments are gone; many of 
its ships were sunk during the war; 
bombs damaged factories and machin- 
date. In 
rebuild might, 
Britain must help the free world build 


ery went out of addition to 


trving to industrial 


up its defenses. 


Suggestions for Using 
The Theme Article 


PANEL DISCUSSION 


Aims: |. To give pupils a greater 
understanding of conditions in modern 
Britain. 

y 


To learn to cull an article for per- 
tinent information and supplement it 
with information from other sources. 


Situation in Britain Today 
Comparison with Home Region 


To the teacher: Assign one of the fol- 
lowing topics to each of the panel mem 
bers who are to take part in this talk. 
Reference materials, maps and pictures 
will help clarify the The 
panel members may underline in their 
Junior Scholastics those portions of the 


discussion. 


article which are concerned with their 
topic and read them aloud, supplement- 
ing their reading with other information 
they have gleaned. Or they may choose 
to tell about it in their own words. 

1. The size and population of Britain 
as compared to your home state. 

2. Ability to raise food sufficient to 
feed the population. What food prod- 


ucts does your region import? export? 
3. British factories before and after 
the war. What is manufactured in your 
community? 
4. British shipping. 


CREATIVE WRITING 


Aims: 1. ‘To take an imaginative ap- 
proach to a theme. 

2. To correlate 
written English. 

To the pupils: You are on the staff of 
a newspaper in your community and 
have 


social studies and 


been sent to cover the coronation 
of Queen Elizabeth. Choose one of the 
following assignments. 

1. You are working with a photog- 
rapher to. get pictures which will give 
the best idea of the ceremony, the atti- 
tude of the English people, typical re- 
actions of visitors to the country, human 
interest angles. Give a brief description 
of the pictures you have taken and write 
the captions to go with the pictures. 

2. You are stationed near the en- 
trance to the Abbey. Describe a portion 
of the procession which is especially 
colorful. 

3. Your position is inside the Abbey 
to tell something of the ceremony. 

4. Down in the crowd lining the 
Streets, you are listening to and re- 
porting on the comments of the people 
-where they came from, how long they 
have waited in their positions, what 
their reactions are to the ceremonies. 


MAP PROJECT 

To the teacher: This week's cover of 
Junior Scholastic is an historical map of 
England. Of course, in the limited space 
availc ule it can do no more than touch 
on England’s long history. However, the 
map can serve as an excellent jumping- 
off place for learning something about 
English history. As a starter, one mem- 
ber of the class might be assigned to 
give a report on each incident portrayed 
on the map. Additional research ideas 
will grow out of these reports. 


At the Church House Inn 
INTERVIEW 


Aims: |. To get a greater understand- 
ing of life in one small English com- 
munity. 

2. To gain poise by presenting infor- 
mation in a dramatic form. 

To the teacher: Plan to have three 
pupils present the contents of this arti- 
cle. They will represent John Pawley, 
one of his school friends, and his sister 
Susan. Suggest they divide the respon- 
sibility for the article in this fashion: 


John: description of the inn; the moor 
and Dartmoor prison; his school; his 
hobbies. 

His friend: Oliver Cromwell, King 
Charles !, Charles Kingsley and _ his 
books. (A description of the moor may 
be read from one of Kingsley’s books. ) 

Susan: the work of running an inn, 
her school, her hobbies, the holidays. 

Other pupils might plan to interview 
them. Each of them might be prepared 
to ask a specig] question, such as: 

1. Is your father’s inn quite old? 

2. What legend do they tell about 
Dartmoor? 

3. Why do they keep dangerous 
criminals in Dartmoor Prison? 

4. In what ways do you help at the 
inn? 

5. Who are some famous people asso- 
ciated with your village? 

6. How do our schools compare with 
yours? (Hours, subjects, activities, 
sports ) 


LETTER WRITING 


To the pupils: John and Susan will 
probably get more letters than they can 
answer. You will have to make your 
letter especially interesting if you hope 
for a reply. Maybe the class will work 
together and combine the best efforts of 
all. First read John’s story and decide 
what his keenest interests are. Certainly 
he would like news of autos, electric 
trains, bicycle trips, submarines. Now, 
if vou have some unusual information 
about any of those subjects, plan to 
write about it in an interesting way. 
Have you a relative in the submarine 
service? Has he told you any exciting 
tales of his experiences? What do you 
know of the atomic submarine? 

Susan will be interested in books you 
enjoy. If you are lucky enough to have 
a horse, you can exchange tales of in- 
teresting rides with her. 


Bicycles on Parade 
READING AND DISCUSSING 


Aim: To encourage reluctant readers 
to use picture- as well as word-clues to 
gain ability to read independently. 

To the pupils: Examine each pic- 
ture carefully and then read the de- 
scription. When there are words you 
don't know, look again at the picture in 
search of a clue. For example, “walk- 
along” is a word made up of familiar 
short words to describe how the rider 
made the first bicycle move. Seeing the 
rider's feet touching the ground helps 
you figure out the word. 

After you have read what you can 
independently, we will gather around 




















LOOKING AHEAD WITH 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


Next Issue: April 15 


Theme Article: Scotland 

World Friendship Series: How We 
Live in Scotland 

Short Story: Stolen Day 

Spotlight on America: Canada’s 
Magic Mineral (asbestos) 


April 22 
Special Unit: Science Remakes the 
Farm 
Reading Feature 














the table and read and discuss the arti- 
cle together. 


Simon Bolivar: Liberator 
REHEARSING A RADIO SCRIPT 


Aims: 1. To stress the need for good 
diction as well as effective reading. 

2. To realize it is necessary to locate 
main ideas so they can be given proper 
emphasis. 

3. To enjoy oral reading in a dra- 
matic form. 

4. To listen critically so as to offer 
constructive advice. 

To the pupils: All the parts will have 
to be read well but the announcer has 
a special need to be understood. As 
various people read the speeches of the 
annouricer, close your eyes and judge 
who makes the meaning of the author 
most clear. (More than one announcer 
may be used even in performance.) 

Another thing to watch for is a con- 
trast in voices so that each character 
will be easily recognized. 

Will you divide into groups to pre- 
pare each of the following scenes? An 
announcer will be needed with each 
group. After the parts have been as- 
signed, it will be advisable to read 
through the play silently to understand 
the whole idea. Underline important 
ideas in the speeches and as the parts 
are read aloud, notice whether your 
fellow actors are making those ideas 
understood. Put a mark in the margin 
opposite each speech you are to give 
and read carefully the ending of the 
speech before so you will come in 
promptly on your cue. If there are for- 
eign names in your speeches, check the 
pronunciation so you will be able to 
read them smoothly. 

(After adequate time for preparation, 
the scenes may be read aloud in con- 
secutive order. If a radio presentation 
is planned for other classes, sound 
effects may be worked out, appropriate 
records selected for musical effects, and 
someone appointed as director to co- 
ordinate the various parts. The value of 
being a good listener and offering con- 
structive rather than destructive criti- 


cism may be stressed after each re- 
hearsal. ) 
Scene 1. Governor and Bolivar. 
Scene 2. Bolivar and Rodriquez. 
Scene 3. Bolivar’s speech. 
Scene 4. Bolivar and the President of 
Haiti. 
Scene 5. Bolivar, Dan, and Mr. An- 


derson. 


QUICK QUIZ f 


Ten Questions for a Five-minute Quiz 


1. What is the name for the cere- 
mony in which a ruler is crowned? 
(Coronation) 

2. Name the British ruler who will 
be crowned June 2. (Queen Elizabeth 
or Elizabeth IT) 

3. What are Britain’s many raw ma- 
terials for industry? (Coal and iron) 

4. Which South American country 
was Bolivar’s homeland? (Venezuela) 

5. In what foreign country did Boli- 
var take his famous oath to free his own 
country? (Italy) 

6. Name the island republic whose 
president helped Bolivar with guns and 
ships in the war against Spain. (Haiti) 

7. A bill now before Congress would 
make what U. S. Territory the 49th 
state? (Hawaii) 

8. In what state did the most recent 
U.S. atomic tests take place? (Nevada) 

9. The Braves have moved from Bos- 
ton to what other city? (Milwaukee) 

10. What kind of animal was Her- 
bert, who swallowed a rubber ball and 
died? (Walrus) 





Tools for Teachers 


Agriculture 
April 22 in Junior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: Agricultural America, 
1951, free, American Institute of Co- 
operation, 1302 18th Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. Farm Management: 
Agricultural Credit, Farm Products, 
Marketing, Agricultural Statistics (price 
list 68), latest edition, free, Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. Healthy Soil, Healthy People, 
1948, 15¢, Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations, 718 Jackson Place, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. Agriculture (Prob- 
lems in American Life Unit 8), 1942, 
30¢, National Council for Social Studies, 
1201 16th Street, N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C. Seven illustrated booklets on the 
structure, functions, and kinds of soils, 
plants, and meat animals and their rela- 
tions to each other; no date, free, Agri- 
cultural Research Dept., Swift & Com- 
pany, Union Stock Yards, Chicago 9, 
Illinois. 


BOOKS: Perhaps I'll Be a Farmer, 


27-T 


by Ray Bethers, $2.25 (Aladdin, 1950). 
Farming in America, by Harold Sloan, 
$2.00 (McGraw, 1947). Two Billion 
Acre. Farm; an Informal History of 
American Agriculture, by Robert How- 
ard, $2.50 (Doubleday, 1945). Roots 
in the Earth, the Small Farmer Looks 
Ahead, by P. A. Waring & W. Teller, 
$2.50 (Harper, 1943). 

ARTICLES: “Bigger Role for Farm 
Co-ops,” by K. S. Davis, N. Y. Times 
Magazine, Jan. 4, 1953. “Are U. S. 
Farmers Really in Trouble?” U. S. News 
& World Report, Feb. 27, 1953. “Why 
Mulberry Quit the Farm,” by F. Fox, 
N. Y. Times Magazine, Dec. 14, 1952. 
“Bigger Crops, Fewer and Fewer Men,” 
Business Week, June 28, 1952. “How 
the Farmer Thinks,” by L. Bromfield, 
Atlantic Monthly, June, 1952. “Agri- 
culture,” Life, Jan. 5, 1953. 

FILMS: Enough and For All, 40 min- 
utes, free loan, Massey-Harris Co., 1721 
Packard Ave., Racine, Wis. Agricul- 
tural science and its application to 
modern farming. Big Harvest: The Story 
of Agriculture, 22 minutes, sale, Films, 
Inc., Instructional Films Division, Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica Films, 1150 Wil- 
mette Ave., Wilmette, Ill. New Ways in 
Farming, 15 minutes, sale, March of 
Time Forum Films, McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Text-Film Dept., 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. The Green 
Hand, 44 minutes, free loan, The Ven- 
ard Organization, 702 S. Adams St., 
Peoria 2, Ill. Role of Future Farmers of 
America in developing good farmers 
and good citizens. Under the 4-H Flag, 
44 minutes, free loan, Venard Organi- 
zation. Influence of 4-H Club on a Mid- 
western farm family. County Agent, 17 
minutes, sale, Government Films Dept., 
United World Films, 1445 Park Ave., 
New York 29, N. Y. Activities of a 
county agent and his services to farmers. 
Electrified Farming, 30 minutes, free 
loan, Association Films, 347 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

FILMSTRIPS: Today's Farmer, 34 
frames, Current Affairs Films Division, 
Kev Productions, Inc., 18 East 4l1st 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. County 
Agent, 51 frames, Creative Arts Studio, 
Inc., 1200 Eye Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton 5, D. C. 





Answers to Quiz-word Puzzle, p. 39 

ACROSS: 1-beg; 4-oar; 5-Doric; 7-Amen; 
9-pale; 12-nab; 13-nee; 14-drag; 16-nail; 17- 
roped; 19-Korea; 20-ah; 22-sod; 23-D.A.; 25- 
cede; 27-shot; 29-tar; 30-owe; 3l-dab; 33-inn; 
34-we: 35-S.K. 

DOWN: l1-boon; 2-ear; 3-grip; 5-debark; 
6-Canada; 7T-and; 8-mar; 10-lei; ll-eel; 15- 
goose; 17-needs: 18-pro; 20-act; 2l-head; 23- 
down: 24-ate; 26-draw; 28-honk; 32-be; 33-is. 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 36 


1. AT THE CHURCH HOUSE INN: 1-v; 
2-X; 3-X; 4-—; 5-1. 

2. CORONATION NEWS: I1-c; 2-a; 3-b. 

3. BRITAIN’S PROBLEMS: Texas; food; 
manufactured goods; shipping. 

4. BICYCLE PARADE: 1-b; 2-a; 3-c. 

5. BOLIVAR THE LIBERATOR: 1-Venezu- 
ela; 2-Washington; 3-Haiti 

6. IN THE NEWS: 1-b; 2-a; 3-c; 4-a; 5-b. 
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A Lesson Plan for 


Kenny Clicks with the Crowd 


A GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 
Aims 

To guide students in pe rsonality de 
velopment; to interest students in pho 
tography as a hobby and as a possible 
career field: to show students the im 
portant role that photography plays in 
American life—both business and social. 


Note to Teachers 


While many young people early dis- 
over how much fun photography is as 
i hobby, few of them realize the vital 
role that photography plays in the busi- 
ness world. Nor are they aware of the 
variety of careers that the field of pho- 
tography offers them. Photo journalism 
has become increasingly 
both the magazine 
fields. Also, such leading illustrators as 
Norman Rockwell from photo- 
graphs to bring realism into their illus- 
trations. Photography is used widely in 
industrial research and in the study of 
plant and animal life. Photography is 
the basis for the movie and television 
industries. It is used in hospitals 
X-ray). It is used in sales promotion 


important in 
newspaper and 


draw 


ind advertising. (The nation-wide pop- 
ularity of the California ranch-type 
house is due largely to photography.) 
Photography is also one of the-major 
fine arts. It is an art in which even the 


beginner can experience success almost 
immediate]y. It is an art which can 
unite an entire family in a common in- 


terest. 


Discussion Questions 


Personality development 
shy, not a 


Kenny is 
How can a 
hobby like photography help to over- 
these 


“good mixer.” 
come personality weaknesses? 
Discuss this statement: “A “doer’—a per- 
son with hobbies and interests—is likely 
to click’ with the crowd.” Are people 
wrn with good or bad _ personalities? 
Or do people develop them? Is a-person 
ever born lazy or unreliable or shy? 
How important is a good personality for 
and social 
worlds? What personality weaknesses 
do you have? (Have 


suceess in the business 
a “truth session” 
with your best friend and discuss your 
strong and weak points.) What can you 
do to improve your personality? 
Photography as a hobby and career: 
Seven out of ten American families have 
me or more cameras. It has become an 
American custom to take pictures of 
gatherings at family anniversaries and 
celebrations and also of vacation trips. 
Many schools and communities have 
one or more camera clubs. Why is 





Classroom Sets Free 


Would you or other teachers in 
your building like additional copies 
of Kenny Clicks with the Crowd? 
You don’t have to be a subscriber to 
Scholastic Magazines to get as 
many copies as you can profitably 


use in classes. It is 


classroom quantities of ten or more 


your free in 
copies. Send postal card to John 
Van Guilder, Room 800, Eastman 
Kodak Co., 343 State St., Rochester 
1. New York. 











photography such a popular hobby? 
Why is it easy for even beginners to 
become happy amateur photographers? 
What kind of camera did Kenny get 
first? What equipment did he later get? 
What is “table toppery’? How did 
Kenny’s interest in photography help to 
change his life? How did Kenny use 
photography to help him with his school 
work? What photographs could you 
take to illustrate your oral and written 
reports for English class? How could 
photographs help you in science class? 
Home economics? Art class? Other 
classes? Why is it easier to give an oral 
report illustrated by photographs, 
movies, or slides than it is to talk with- 
out using any pictures? How has pho- 
tography been used to make school 
work more interesting and easy? 


Things to Do 


1. An amateur photographer demon- 
strates how to take pictures. 

2. Four amateur photographers hold 
a round-table discussion on basic equip- 
ment necessary for beginning photog- 
raphers. They also give tips for picture 
taking and tell of their “adventures” in 
photography. After the speakers finish, 
other members of the class ask ques 
tions. 

3. Students plan a classroom photog- 
raphy exhibit. (Bring to class pictures 
taken on trips, pictures of 
school life, etc.) Invite a local photog- 
rapher to view the exhibit and to dis- 
cuss photography with the class. 

4. Visit a local camera shop and re- 
port on equipment for sale and on the 
dey eloping service. 

5. Interview 


vacation 


local photographers 
‘newspaper, portrait, industrial, hos- 
pital, etc.) and report to the class. 

6. Make a “picture story” notebook 
of your class. Take snapshots of students 
making oral reports, interviewing com- 
munity leaders, studying in the library, 
putting on classroom skits, etc. Also, 


picture your teacher “in action.” Write 
suitable captions for your pictures and 
arrange them in your classroom note- 
book. 

7. Report on picture stories in such 
magazines as Life and Look. How are 
the photographs in a picture story dif- 
ferent from the individual “shots” used 
to illustrate news stories? Why are the 
newspapers and magazines which carry 
many photographs the most popular? 

a. Choose a local subject that might 
make a good picture story for Life. Get 
some friends to help you take the pic- 
tures and to write the captions. (You 
might try the “Life goes to a party” 
idea the next time your school has a big 
party. ) 

b. To what extent is this statement 
true: Pictures never lie? Does the pho- 
tographer's viewpoint show up in a pic- 
ture? Could one photographer show 
your school as an ideal school while 
another photographer pictured it as a 
“crumby” place? Can the viewer “read” 
quite different ideas into a picture from 
the ideas held by the photographer? 

8. Make brief reports on one or more 
outstanding photographers (such as Al- 
fred Steiglitz, Edward Steichen, Ed- 
ward Weston, Ansel Adams, and Paul 
Strand). Watch for their photographs in 
magazines and newspapers. Look these 
experts up in Readers’ Guide, Who's 
Who in America, and Current Biog- 
raphy. 

9. It newspaper publishes a 
camera column by such an outstanding 
photography writer as Norris Harkness, 
read it regularly. Also, read the camera 
column in Scholastic Magazines. 


your 


10. What books and magazines on 
phtography does your library have? 
Look these books and materials over 
critically. [One of the best is How to 
Take Good Pictures, published by East- 
man Kodak Co.] 

11. Make a critical study of photog- 
raphy as a possible career field for you. 
Talk to local photographers—both ama- 
teur and professional. Make a list of 
the types of work done by professional 
photographers and investigate each 
type of work. Read vocational books 
and pamphlets on photography as a 
career. Try to get a part-time job with 
a local photographer so that you can 
learn the work first-hand. 

12. Make a “photographer's diction- 
ary.” In the left-hand column write 
such photography words as_ shutter, 
lens, developer, focus, etc. In a middle 
column, define each word. In the right- 
hand column, use the word correctly in 
a brief sentence. 

13. Find a short story about teen- 
agers that you-and your friends might 
be able to “shoot” as a movie. Who 
would you get to play the various roles? 
What background would you need? 
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Here’s a bigger, better vacation... 


for a lot less money by GREYHOUND! 































hatton for good shows, shopping, sightseeing. 


We'll arrange your complete trip anywhere in 








America...Pre-plan thrilling Expense-Paid Tours 


Greyhound’s free Vacation Planning Service is your guarantee of a 


grand vacation. . 


. with advance hotel reservations, itineraries along’ 
scenic routes, schedules and stopovers all planned to your convenience. 


For exciting new places to go, ask about Greyhound’s Expense-Paid 


Amazing America Tours—with hotels, transportation, sightseeing 


all included at one low price! See examples below. 


Choose from Expense -Paid Vacation Tours like these! 


NEW ENGLAND CIRCLE 


8 days from New York . . . . $65.50 
YELLOWSTONE NAT'L PARK 

3deays ..  « 
LOS ANGELES 

4days . » . 6a «2 ¢ eee 
NEW YORK cITy 

Sdays .. os © + &: ae 
GREAT SMOKY MTS. 

3days .. i. che aoe 
PAUL BUNYAN CIRCLE 

7 days from Minneapolis . .. 38.95 


ular scenic beauty in the Golden West, 


OLD MEXICO (Escorted) 


12 days trom San Antonio . $145.40 


Featured Tour-of-the-Month|! 
In the North: GaEpASS 


days . fiwit. Be 
In the South: FLORIDA CIRCLE 
1] days trom Jacksonville. . . 77.10 


To these prices, add Greyhound round-trip fore 
from your city. U.S. tox extra. Prices subject to 
chenge. 
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..-Royal Chain treads cling and 
hold on winding roads! 






Vanishing hills 


... Royal Chains have plenty 
of ‘‘built-in’’ traction. 


...the built-in skid chain gives you 
faster stops—plenty of extra safety! 
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FUN WITH PUZZLES—J. Leeming 


P Tax and tease your 
wit. Stump your friends. 
Many, many hours of 
entertainment in _ store 
for you in this big, fun- 
packed collection of 
tricky puzzles. Ideal as 
a party ice-breaker. Just 
the book for your lei- 
sure moments this summer. Many different 
kinds of puzzles that one person or a whole 
group can do—match and coin puzzles, 
tricky brain twisters, cut-out and put- 
together puzzles, number and word stump- 
ers, anagrams, etc. Includes 24 iHustrations 
A guide to the fascinating world of puzzles! 
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@ It's free dividend time once again. Time 


for TAB Club members to send for divi- 
dend books earned during the spring 
semester. For every FOUR books you 
bought this term, you‘can order ONE book 
as a FREE dividend. Select your dividend 
books from a list of 20 special dividend 
titles OR from any of the monthly TAB 
selections offered this spring. Your Club 
secretary has all the information now! 


@ Teen Age Book Club announces its spe- 
cial Summer Reading List of books espe- 
cially for your summer vacation reading 
enjoyment! Be sure to look over the extra- 
terrific list of 44 titles described in the 
colorful announcement on page 37 of this 
issue. You'll see books selected for vacation 
reading appeal at a bargain rate of FIVE 
books for only ONE DOLLAR! Stock up 
on books for your long, lazy summer days 
ahead as well as for more outdoor fun this 
summer. 


e Another top selection of TAB Club titles 
for May-June—16 full-of-reading-pleasure 
books. Look for these features: Baseball 
Stars of 1953; plus novels, reference books, 
a poetry collection, and more! 


Pamela b Bell 


381 Pourth Avenue, New yon 10, “4 7 


P.S. For more 


about TAB 
Chub, write to me at address. 


STORIES ABOUT BASEBALL’S TOP STARS! 


BASEBALL STARS OF 1953—edited by Bruce Jacobs 


Meet the stars of 1953: Shantz . 


. . Musial ... Doby . . . Rizzuto . 


. . Kiner . . . Mantle 


. and more, many more! The greatest collection of names in baseball, right here in 25 


fascinating, inside yarns about the men making baseball history—the 


obbs, Ruths, 


DiMaggios of tomorrow. Meet the cream of the major leagues’ crop, the talented pitchers, 
smooth-slugging batters, the fielders, basemen, catchers. They're all here! Never before 
published in book form, these exclusive stories are by top-flight sportswriters—stars in 
their own right. A great book, and it includes an official records section, too. Just in time 


for the new season! 


R. Stewart 

A dramatic tale of a 
forest fire. Of its begin- 
ning — from a lightning 
flash—through its days 
of raging might and 
terror! The story, too, 
of men—and a girl— 
pitted against one of 
man's greatest enemies. 
Ranger Jones, the not-too-popular super- 
visor of Ponderosa National Forest; John 
Bartley, the fire boss who lost out; pretty 
Judith Godoy who took on a lonely job on 
a lookout tower to mend a broken heart. 
These are some of the men—and the girl— 
who battle against desperate odds. 


FIRE—George 





THE BLACK SPANIEL MYSTERY 


—Cavonna 
Two lost thoroughbred 
cockers ... inquisitive 
teen-agers ...a mys- 
terious letter ...a de- 
serted, old mansion. All 
this, but no _ corpses! 
Yet, a pair—in fact, two 
pairs—of black cocker spaniel pups present 
a big enough mystery to baffle Jeff and 
Judy. A wealthy dog breeder claims the 
pups. Lynn, a poor gardener’s daughter, in- 
sists that the lost pups belong to her, and 
she reveals another pair of black cockers. 
What are the real facta behind the black 
spaniel mystery? 





SCOUT—Rush 

Kean Conrad—one of 
the youngest scouts pa- 
trolling Yellowstone 
Park — struggles to save 
the park from unscrup- 
ulous land grabbers and 
poachers. Kean runs in- 
to poachers butchering 
buffalo and elk in Yel- 
lowstone. Fighting mad, Kean tangles with 
Lafe Baxter, leader of the outlaw band. The 
odds against Kean grow when he tries to 
buck politicians and influential financiers. 
Wounded and beaten, he’s not discouraged. 
But now Kean’s success depends on a spec- 
tacular trick to help him save the park! 


YELLOWSTONE 


Eres: j 





MOUNTAIN PONY AND PINTO 
ns COLT—Larom 
Cowboy Andy Marvin 
turns detective! Andy 


saves a colt and its 
mother, an old mare, 
from being shot. But 
the colt and some other 
horses suddenly disap- 
pear! Searching for them, Andy stumbles 
over a clue to a long-forgotten mystery! 
He traces the clue, discovers the true iden- 
tity of an old pro: tor, finds the “lost 
horses—and runs right smack into a gang of 
rustlers! Only quick thinking Can save 
Andy and the stolen horses. An adventure- 
filled sequel to The Mountain Pony. 





@ For descriptions of Books 91-100, see TAB News sent to Club secretary. 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB A™™%= APRIL SELECTIONS 


Te order books you 
want, write price in 


BOOK . 
line opposite each of NO. 
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U. S., Japan Celebrate 
Perry’s Visit of 1853 


Crown Prince Akihito of Japan is 
due to arrive in the U. S. on April 11. 
He is on his way to attend Queen 
Elizabeth’s coronation. The prince, 
18, will return to the U. S. for an- 
other visit next fall. 

He will join in special ceremonies 
now being planned to honor the 
100th anniversary of Commodore 
Matthew C. Perry’s visit to Japan. 
That visit resulted in Japan’s opening 
its ports to U. S. shipping. It marked 
the beginning of Japan’s change-over 
to a modern, industrial nation. 

Until the 1850s Japan had little 
trade with the rest of the world. 
Japan had closed its doors. Nation 
after nation knocked at the closed 
door, asking to trade with Japan. 
Each was turned away. 

Commodore Perry steamed into 
Tokyo Bay with four gunboats in 
mid-July 1853. When the Japanese 
saw the gunboats, they set off great 
fires on their hills as a warning. Their 
alarmed officials went out in small 
boats and ordered Perry to leave the 
bay. Instead, Perry drew closer and 
Marines landed. 

The Japanese people were in an 
uproar. Never had they seen steam 
ships, which could move against the 
wind. Perry delivered a letter from 
President Fillmore, asking for friend- 
ship and trade. He brought presents 
for the Japanese. 

In 1854, Japan and the U. S. signed 
a trade treaty. It was the first one 
ever signed, between Japan and any 
other nation. 


Jim Thorpe Dies, Ending Career 
As One of Greatest Athletes 


Jim Thorpe, one of the greatest 
athletes of all time, died on March 28 
at the age of 64. A Sac-Fox Indian, 
he was husky yet fleet afoot. He 
could run 100 yards in 10 seconds 
flat. He could high-jump, broad- 
jump, pole vault, and throw the jave- 
lin, hammer, and discus. Other ath- 
letes have broken some of his track 
records, but none has mastered so 
many sports. He was also a star in 
baseball, football, boxing, hockey, 
basketball, swimming, archery. 
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Wide World 
Photo of Queen Mary taken last fall. 


BRITONS MOURN DEATH 
OF MUCH LOVED QUEEN 


All of Great Britain’s world-wide 
Commonwealth and Empire mourned 
the death of Queen Mary. She died 
of a heart and stomach ailment on 
March 24 at the age of 85. 

“Queen Mary was a good and 
great queen,” President Eisenhower 
said in a message of sympathy to 
Britain. 

Queen Mary was the widow of a 
king, George V; the mother of two 
kings, Edward VIII and George VI; 
and the grandmother of Queen Eliza- 
beth II. 

Elizabeth’s coronation on June 2 
will not be delayed by Queen Mary’s 
death. Before she died, Queen Mary 
said it was her wish that nothing 
should postpone the coronation. 

During her 42 years as a queen, 
Mary was known for her grace, good 
manners, and fine character. She be- 
lieved in constant discipline to im- 
prove herself and all about her. She 
said it was the responsibility of the 
royal family to set an example for the 
people to follow. 

All her life Queen Mary was shy 
and quiet. She made only four radio 
broadcasts to the people. But she 
often rode through London streets 
and parks to observe the people. 
They loved and respected her. Many 
wept in London’s streets at the news 
of her death. 


OFA Fa 


Communists Ask U. N. 
To Resume Truce Talks 


The Communists have asked the 
United Nations to resume truce talks 
in Korea. The U. N. suspended the 
talks last October. The U. N. said the 
Communists had made it clear that 
they did not really want a truce. 
They just used the talks as a means 
of insulting the U. N. 

The prisoner-of-war problem was 
the big stumbling block which held 
up the truce talks. For months the 
Communists had insisted that all 
prisoners held by the U. N. be re- 
turned. Many prisoners didn’t want 
to go back to Communist countries. 
So the U. N. refused to force them. 

Then the U. N. came up with a 
plan: All prisoners would be brought 
to an official exchange point. They 
would then be free to decide whether 
they wanted to live in a Communist 
country or go to a free one. This 
was the plan the Communists turned 
down. 

As we went to press, Communist 
China hinted in a radio report that it 
might be willing to accept the U. N. 
prisoner plan or a similar one. The 
U.N. is waiting to see if the Commu- 
nists mean what they say. A few 
days earlier, Communist China had 
agreed to trade sick and wounded 
prisoners of war with the U. N. 

The U. N. now holds 123,000 Com- 
munist prisoners. The Communists 
claim they hold 12,000 U. N. prison- 
ers, including 3,000 Americans. In 
recent weeks fighting along the 155- 
mile front has been stepped up. 


21 American Republics 
Will Celebrate on April 14 


April 14 is Pan-American Day. It 
is a day set aside every year by the 
U. S. and 20 other republics of the 
Western Hemisphere. They pay trib- 
ute to the peace, friendship, and 
cooperation among all American na- 
tions. (Pan means “all”.) This year’s 
theme for Pan-American Day is 
“Americans united for peace and 
progress.” American nations will ob- 


serve Pan-American Day with many 
special ceremonies and pageants. 

(See radio play for Pan-American 
Day, page 30.) 























Shoemaker in Chicago Daily News 


Hopes for Statehood 
Rise High in Hawaii 


Will Hawaii be our 49th state? 

We may know the answer this 
month. The U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives has voted to grant state- 
hood to Hawaii. The Senate soon will 
vote on the same matter. A group of 
Senators recently completed a fact- 
finding tour of Hawaii. 

Hawaii has been asking to become 
a state since 1903. Its requests, along 
with Alaska’s, have been sidetracked 
in Congress for one reason or an- 
other. Today many Congressmen say 
Hawaii stands a good chance of. 
being admitted to the Union. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has come out in 
favor of prompt statehood. 

Hawaii has been so anxious to join 
the Union it once took a short cut 
to become a state. You'll see how in 
a minute. But first let's see how a 
territory becomes a state: 

The people of a territory send 
Congress a petition*® asking to be ad- 
mitted as a state. If Congress ap- 
proves the petition, it passes an 
enabling act. This act gives the terri- 
tory permission to draw up a state 
constitution. It must be approved by 
the people of the territory, then by 
Congress. After that, the territory is 
admitted as a state. 

Congress never passed an enabling 
act for Hawaii. That’s where the 
short cut comes in. Hawaiians got 
tired of waiting. In 1950 they drew 
up a constitution without Congress’s 
permission. (Throughout U. S. his- 
tory, 15 territories have become 
states without enabling acts. ) 


® Meons word is defined on page 29. 


The short cut didn’t help Hawaii. 
Congress still never got around to 
granting it statehood. But this spring 
Hawaii's hopes are high. 

Suppose the Senate votes yes on 
statehood for Hawaii. The constitu- 
tion will be studied by President 
Eisenhower and Congress. If both 
approve it, Hawaii's star will be 
added to the Stars and Stripes. 

Statehood would give Hawaiians 
the same rights and privileges other 
Americans enjoy. Hawaiians would 
have: representatives in the U. S. 
Congress with voting powers; a hand 
in electing the U. S. President; the 
power to elect their own governor; 
the protection our Federal Govern- 
ment provides all states. 

Hawaii has 500,000 people. It has 
more people than Delaware, Ne- 
vada, Vermont, or Wyoming. Its 
total land area is larger than each 
of three states—Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, Rhode Island. Its nine main 
islands and surrounding isles are 
more than 2,000 miles from the Pa- 
cific Coast. But it is closer to Wash- 
ington, D. C., (in travel time) than 
Boston was when the Union was 
formed. 

(For more on Hawaii, see Junior 
Scholastic for November 5, 1952. ) 


New Michigan Bridge Will Be 
Second Longest of Its Kind 


The world’s second longest sus- 
pension bridge will be built in Mich- 
igan. It will stretch across the Straits 
of Mackinac, the waterway between 
Lakes Huron and Michigan. The 
Mackinac Bridge will link Michi- 
gan’s northern and southern penin- 
sulas. 

Some U. S. engineers say the 
bridge actually will be the world’s 
longest suspension bridge. From 
cable-anchor to cable-anchor it will 
be 8,614 feet long. A bridge length, 
however, is usually measured by the 
distance between suspension towers. 
The Mackinac Bridge will be 3,800 
feet long between its towers. This is 
400 feet shorter than the tower-to- 
tower span of the Golden Gate 
Bridge at San Francisce, Calif. 

The Mackinac Bridge will be open 
in 1956. It will have a four-lane high- 
way. Tolls for an automobile and 
driver will be two dollars. Each pas- 
senger will pay 25 cents. The bridge 
will shorten the time for crossing the 
Straits from 53 minutes, by ferry, to 
10 minutes. 








Human Carelessness 
Kills Friendly Walrus 


Herbert was a happy walrus. He 
grew up to be the star attraction at 
the Bronx Zoo in New York City. 
Born in Denmark, he was the only 
walrus in captivity in the U. S—and 
possibly in the world. 

Herbert liked people and people 
liked him. He was good-natured, 
chubby, sad-faced. It was fun to see 
him waddle along, snooze and snore 
in the sun, splash around in his pool. 
Girls and boys enjoyed snapping pic- 
tures of Herbert flopping over on his 
sides or eating chopped fish. 

Herbert ate 40 pounds of fish a 
day. At the age of two, he weighed 
770 pounds. He gained up to 50 
pounds a month. Full-grown, he 
would have weighed 3,000 pounds. 

But Herbert died recently. Zoo 
keepers have put up a sign alongside 
his pool. The sign reads: 

“In this pool Herbert, the friendly 
walrus, was killed by a thoughtless 
visitor who threw a rubber ball into 
the pool. The ball was eaten by Her- 
bert and caused his death.” 

The ball stuck in Herbert's in- 
testines*. He could not swallow 
food. Many other zoo animals and 
birds have died in similar fashion. 

The zoo is looking for another wal- 
rus. But they don’t think there will 
ever be one like Herbert. 





Wide Werké 
Herbert—in happier days. 
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Flour made from dried fish is 
now being tested by United Nations 
food experts. It can be used for bak- 
ing bread, biscuits, and cakes. It 
does not have a fishy smell or taste. 
The flour is rich in vitamins needed 
for growth. It is twice as rich in pro- 
tein as powdered milk. The U. N. 
will send fish flour to lands which 
have milk shortages. 


This is “Welcome Braves 
Week” in Milwaukee, Wisc. The 
Milwaukee Braves are the National 
League’s newest team. They recently 
were transferred from Boston, the 
first big league shift in 50 years. 

Fans who rooted for the Braves in 
Boston are deep in gloom. “At least 
we have the Red Sox,” said one Bos- 
tonian, “now that the Braves have 
struck out—for Milwaukee.” 


A hot meal in a minute from a 
machine—that's the latest service on 
tap for Americans. The machine is 
stocked with pre-cooked frozen 


meals. By dropping a coin in a slot, ° 


a person puts an electronic gadget to 
work. It heats the meal, then 
“serves” it on a tray. The new ma- 
chines may soon be tried out in rail- 
road stations and large drug stores. 


The 5-cent chocolate bar may 
become even smaller. A fast spread- 
ing plant disease is attacking cacao’ 
trees in the Gold Coast of Africa. 
The disease kills 20 million trees a 
year. The U. S. buys much of its 
cacao supply from the Gold Coast. 
With the supply running low, U. S. 
candy makers plan to cut down the 
amount of chocolate they use. 


A tanned crew climbed out of the 
U.S.S. Haddock after being buttoned 
up in the sub for 60 days. The 23 
men, weary but in good health, were 
glad to be topside again. The tan? 
That came from baking under sun 
lamps during the Navy test. (See 
Junior Scholastic, March 4 and 11.) 


Cats in British post offices soon 
may set up a howl. Parliament has 
decided not to give them a “pay” 
raise. Since 1873, cats have received 
about 20 cents worth of milk a week 
for catching mice. Recently some 
members of Parliament requested a 
raise for cats and were turned down. 
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Wide World 
House, 3,500 feet from blast point was reduced to kindling. Note how it is 
being pushed backward by blast’s force. But dummies in basement were unharmed. 
High-speed camera was 60 feet from house and enclosed in two-inch lead shield. 


New Atomic Tests 


How can civilians protect them- 
selves during an atomic attack? Can 
atomic weapons be used on a battle- 
field? 

U. S. defense experts are trying to 
answer such questions. They are 
holding a series of atomic experi- 
ments at the Yucca Flat testing 
grounds in Nevada. Recently the 
newest U. S. atomic device was set 
off there. It packed a mighty wallop 
—equal to 15,000 tons of exploding 
TNT. 

U. S. troops took part in the test, 
which was televised from coast to 
coast. They huddled in trenches two 
miles from the blast center. They 
were nearer an atomic blast than any 
Americans had ever been. Being un- 
derground in trenches protected the 
men from the blast. 

No one was reported injured dur- 
ing the test. The blast provided safe- 
ty clues for experts on: 

1. Civilian Defense. Two frame 
houses had been built on the testing 
grounds. Each was equipped with 
furniture, glassware, kitchen utensils. 
Store dummies, representing fami- 
lies, were placed in the rooms and 
concrete basements. About 60 empty 
cars were scattered across the area. 

The blast splintered one house, 
$,500 feet from the blast center: The 


other house, 7,500 feet away, re- 
mained standing. But its walls and 
equipment were badly damaged. All 
its dummies, except those in the 
basement, were mangled or cut by 
flying glass. The blast melted some 
of the cars, twisted others into scrap. 

2. Ground Attacks. After the 
blast, troops were ordered to attack 
an imaginary enemy. Within 15 min- 
utes they were able to advance, mov- 
ing behind the wind. It blew away 
the radioactive dust. 

(For more on atomic energy, see 
Junior Scholastic for Nov. 19.) 


A Real Time Saver 

A machine that saves time has 
been developed by a U. S. scientist. 
It’s a tape recorder which shortens 
the sound of words or musical notes. 
Yet they sound about the same when 
played back. You still can under- 
stand a sentence or recognize a tune. 

Suppose the machine is recording 
a speech. It snips off a little of the 
sound of each word being recorded. 
Then it “pulls” the words together 
on the tape. In this way it cuts 10 or 
15 minutes off a long speech. 

Speech experts say the machine 
may be useful to Congressmen, radio 
announcers, teachers, political speak- 
ers. They'll be able to speed up their 
talks without tripping over words. 





CTHE invitations will soon be in 

the mail. Printed in blue, the 
stiff white cards will go to 7,500 
lucky people. They will have seats 
inside London’s Westminster Ab- 
bey* to watch Elizabeth II be 
crowned. 

Millions of other people will be 
watching the ceremony on TV. Mo- 
tion picture cameras will be record- 
ing the event. (In the U. S., we'll 
see films on TV the next day. ) 

A British coronation is one of the 
most spectacular shows on earth. It 


is also one of the oldest. The first | 


monarch to be crowned in Westmin- 
ster Abbey was William the Con- 
queror, on Christmas Day, 1066. 
Queen Elizabeth II will be the 38th 
monarch crowned in the Abbey. 

What will the millions of TV view- 
ers and the huge crowds lining the 
streets of London see? 

First of all they'll see the Queen. 
She will wear a hand-made robe of 
silk, satin, and purple velvet, em- 
broidered with gold. She'll ride 
through London in a golden stage 
coach. The coach was built 200 years 
ago. It is used only for coronations. 

Ten thousand soldiers from the 
British Commonwealth, many of 
them on horseback, will escort the 
Queen. There'll be no automobiles 
in the two-mile-long parade. The 
coronation follows traditions set up 
long before automobiles were in- 
vented. 

Then the Queen will enter West- 
minster Abbey. She will be crowned 
in a service which has changed little 
during the past 1200 years. First she 


Cl Queen 


will take an oath, swearing to rule 
her people according to the laws of 
the land. A religious service will fol- 
low, for the coronation is a religious 
ceremony. 

Then the Queen will take her 
place on the throne. British kings 
and queens have sat on that throne 
for 700 years. As she sits there, lead- 
ers of the British nation will kneel 


| &ngland Crowns 


before her, and swear their loyalty. 
Meanwhile millions of Britons will 
be celebrating coronation day all 
across the land. Picnics will be held 
on village greens. One smal] town 
is planning to bake the biggest meat 
pie ever, using eight bullocks* and 
three quarters of a ton of potatoes. 
The British are also reviving one 
special coronation custom. Every 





Photos from British Information Services 
Queen Elizabeth and her husband, Prince Philip, ride by in a coach to open a 
session of Parliament. A different coach will be used for the coronation. 














town and village will roast an ox in 
a public place, where all who want 
to can join in and help eat it. 

Queen Elizabeth does not actually 
run Britain. She has little power. 
Why then are the British putting on 
such a show for the coronation? 

First of all, the British royal fam- 
ily holds a very special place in the 
hearts of their subjects the world 
over. They are deeply loved and re- 
spected. They are a symbol which 
ties together the far-flung British 
Commonwealth of Nations. 

Secondly, the coronation is a tra- 
dition which links the British to their 
long history. It reminds them of their 
past greatness. 

Coronation day will be a huge hol- 
iday for the whole people. They've 
not been able to relax much since 
1939. In September, 1939, World 
War II broke out. The British have 
not yet recovered from the dreadful 
effects of that war. 

The ox-roasting is aegood example 
of what coronation day will mean to 
the British. Long lines of people will 
wait their turn at the roast. They 
won't have had so much meat in a 
long time. In Britain meat is ra- 
tioned. A housewife can buy only 
what the government allows her. 
Each Briton gets less than a pound 
of meat each week. He gets only 5 
ounces of bacon, 1% ounces of cheese, 
3 ounces of butter, 10 ounces of 
sugar. 

Why must Britain ration food? It 
can't afford to buy all the food its 
people would like to eat. 


BRITAIN’S PROBLEMS 


Britain is a small country. It covers 
only 89,000 square miles, about one 
third the size of Texas. But 50 mil- 
lion people live on the little island. 
The average number of people per 
square mile is 540—ten times the 
number in the U. S. 

Britain’s first problem is, there- 
fore, to get enough food to keep it- 
self alive. 

The British waste very little land. 
Drive across Britain and you'll see 
the countryside neatly divided into 
fields. There are few stretches of 
open space where trees and grass 
grow wild. Neat hedges separate 
each field from the next. 

Most of Britain is good agricul- 
tural land. The climate is mild and 
there is plenty of rain. In fact, many 


* Means word is defined on page 29. 


Coal 
Company takes a TV camera down in the mines to show viewers what goes on. 


is one of Britain's major 


a good summer outing has been 
ruined by a sudden rainstorm. 

There are few mountains, but roll- 
ing hills reach skyward in many parts 
of the country. Because Britain is so 
small, villages and towns are fairly 
close together. The British enjoy 
taking walks, across the fields, by 
river banks, or along the narrow, 
twisting lanes. 

The British make good use of their 
land. But they can’t grow as much 
food as they need. Before the war. 
they bought from abroad four fifths 
of the wheat and fruit they ate, one 
half of their meat, eggs, and dairy 
products, one third of their fish and 
vegetables. 

How did they pay for this food? 
With manufactured goods. 

Britain has few raw materials of 
its own, except coal and iron. So the 
British imported the raw materials 
they needed. They turned these into 
finished goods in their factories. 
Then they sold the goods abroad in 
return for food. 

Britain could do this because it 
was the first country in the world to 
start making goods by machinery in- 
stead of by hand. Right through the 
1800s and early 1900s, British manu- 
facturers had a long lead over most 
other countries. 

The British got money from an- 
other source, too. They built fac- 
tories and power plants and railways 
in many other countries, such as 
Canada, South Africa, and Argen- 
tina. As these projects made profits, 
the British earned money. 

British ships carried much of the 
world’s trade. This, too, earned 
money for Britain. 

Then came World War II. The 


resources. 








Here the British Broadcasting 


British had to sell their foreign rail 
ways and plants to pay for war ma- 
terials. So they got no more money 
from industries abroad. Their own 
factories suffered. German bombers 
destroyed six billion dollars worth 
of British factories, railways, and 
docks. They sank half of Britain's 
ships. They destroyed or damaged 
about four million British houses. 
You can see what a mess the Brit- 
ish were in when the war ended. 
They had to rebuild the factories and 
houses destroyed during the war. 
They had also to rebuild many of 
the factories which hadn't been dam- 
aged at all. New inventions had put 
many factories out of date. They 
couldn't compete with modern ones 


in the U. S. 


DEFENSE NEEDS 


Moreover, the British are helping 
the free world build up its defense 
against communism. Factories which 
could be turning out automobiles 
and TV sets and washing machines 
and other household goods are in 
stead making tanks and guns and 
planes. 

And that’s not all. Much of what 
Britain produces must go to othe: 
countries to pay for the raw materi 
als and food it needs. The British 
people get what's left. And that isn’t 
rauch. 

For 14 long years the British have 
been pulling in their belts and mak 
ing the best of things. They've been 
trying to fight their way back to pros 
perity. It hasn’t been much fun. So 
for one glorious day, the 50 million 
people on the little island are going 
to forget their troubles and have a 
good time 
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At the Church House Inn 


By JOHN PAWLEY, os fold to Patricia Lauber 


UR home was built in 1329—167 

years before Columbus first ar- 
rived in the New World! It's a small 
hotel—the Church House Inn. As you 
might expect from the name, the inn 
is right next to a church. It was built 
as a resting place for pilgrims. Today 
you can still see some of the original 
beams in the building, and its an- 
cient walls are three and a half feet 
thick 

Of course, some changes have 
been made in the building, and mod- 
ern conveniences, such as running 
water, have been installed. But you 
can't look at it without thinking of 
English history. In front of St. Mary's 
Church, next door, is a dole*® stone. 
It's a big, round, flat-topped stone 
which, in the late 1400s, was used 
as a table to serve bread to the peo- 
ple who came to church. 

Perhaps you've read in your his- 
tories about Oliver Cromwell and 
his Roundheads and the wars be- 
tween them and King Charles I and 
his Cavaliers. Well, Cromwell slept 
here in the inn at one point during 
the wars. 

Holne, our village, is tiny. But it 
was the birthplace of Charles Kings- 
ley. He wrote many books and you 





Susan, his sister, has a cat for a pet. 


may have read Westward Ho! or 
Water-babies. In some of his books 
you'd find very good descriptions of 
Dartmoor, which is just half a mile 
from where we live. 

The moor is a big area, some 300 
square miles in size. It jis rough, 
rocky, hilly ground covered with 
coarse grass and gorse* and not 
much good for any kind of farming 
except sheep raising. But it does 
have a special use. Right in the mid- 
dle of it is Dartmoor Prison, where 
some of the worst criminals in Eng- 
land are kept. The moor is so wild 
and barren that if the prisoners es- 
cape they find it too hard to get away 
over the moor, and they give them- 
selves up. You might not think the 
moor could be so terrible, just to 
look at it. But try walking any dis- 
tance over those rough hills and 
you'd find out! In the fogs we often 
have, it’s even worse. 

If a prisoner escapes, the police 
come around to all the houses and 
warn us to keep the doors locked. 
They also tell us that if a stranger 
should come demanding food or 
clothing to give it to him. If you re- 
fuse, you might get hurt. 


RUBBER BONES 


In September, 1951, a prisoner es- 
caped and succeeded in getting 
away. He was Rubber Bones Webb. 
The way he escaped will show you 
how he got his nickname. He got a 
chisel] and bored through the floor 
of his cell until he made contact 
with a hot-air pipe. The pipe was 
only 10 inches in diameter, but he 
managed to wiggle through it and 
around hairpin turns until he got out 
in the yard. There he stole a pair of 
overalls from the blacksmith shop 
and climbed over the wall. At Prince- 
town he caught a train to London. 
He claimed he was a railroad work- 
man, and was allowed to travel free. 
Ten days later the police caught him 
in London and sent him back to 
Dartmoor. 


* Means word is defined on page 29. 


Not much grows on Dartmoor to- 
day, but an old legend says it was 
once a forest. Long before the birth 
of Christ, says the legend, it was in- 
habited by a race of yellow men, two 
feet tall. They lived on top of the 
hills. There they moved huge boul- 
ders to make dwellings. I don’t know 
how much of the legend is true. But 
today on top of the hills you can see 
what we call the tor rocks. And cer- 
tainly some ancient people stacked 
them up to make buildings. 

The moor is truly a strange place. 
On a good day it looks quite friendly. 
But in fog and rain... well. you 
can begin to understand some of the 
stories that have grown up about it. 
For example, there used to be a cus- 
tom among the men who worked on 
the moor. They always spoke to 
passers-by. If the person didn’t an- 
swer, the men believed it was a 
ghost that had passed. 

But here I've gone on and on 
about where we live without telling 
you anything about myself and my 
family. The inn now belongs to the 
People’s Refreshment House Associ- 
ation, which has country inns all 
over England. Dad is manager of the 
Church House Inn and Mum helps 





Here's John Pawley with his bicycle. 
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him. My sister Susan and I help, too, 
whenever we're not at school or do- 
ing our homework. 

The inn can take 16 guests. Susan 
helps Mum clean the two baths, 
make beds, and clean the rooms. 
Sometimes she does the ironing. And 
on week ends and holidays she waits 
on tables in the dining room. I clean 
the car, work in the garden, mow 
the lawn, clean the brass. What I en- 
joy most is being allowed to operate 
the film in the evening. Dad has 
taken a room on the top floor of the 
inn and made it into a little cinema 
(movie theatre]. It’s proved very 
popular with guests and the people 
who live around here. We show each 
film four times. Of course, if I’m 
operating the film, I see it every 
time. Susan usually comes to see it 
two or three times. 

In the summer when there are a 
lot of tourists, Susan and I give up 
our rooms. Susan moves into the 
cook’s house. I sometimes sleep in 
the cinema room. 


AT MY SCHOOL 


I go to school at Ashburton Col- 
ege, in Newton Abbot, 13 miles 
away. In the morning I ride there in 
a van [truck]. At night I come home 
by bus as far as Ashburton, and Dad 
meets me there with the car. 

I’m 15 and in Class 5A [about 8th 
grade]. I study math, English, phys- 
ics, English history, . geography, 
French, woodwork. For school sports 
ve play soccer in winter and cricket 
in summer, 

I leave the house at 8 in the morn- 
ng and am at school by 9. At 1 we 
have lunch. I take my own, which is 

indwiches and sometimes a bit of 
ake. I get tea to drink at school. 

\fter lunch we play soccer until 
sses start again at 2. School ends 
t 3:30 and I’m home by 4:30. 

Our school is an old one, though 
ot so old as the inn. It was founded 
n 1456. On school days I wear my 
lazer, cap, and tie in the school 
lors of maroon and gold 
Susan, who’s 12, goes to Ashburton 
igh School in Ashburton. She is in 
the top division of form 4 [about 6th 
rade], and studies Latin, French, 
history, geography, math, English 
‘rammar, literature. She also has 
singing, sewing, and art. 

At Susan’s school the girls play 
netball, field hockey, and tennis. 
Their winter uniform is a gray skirt, 
white blouse, school tie, gray coat 


and hat, white gloves. In summer 
they wear blue linen skirts, white 
blouses, gray blazers, gray hats and 
gloves. 

Dad drives Susan to Ashburton in 
the morning and picks her up at 
four in the afternoon, when he meets 
me. Susan has her lunch at school— 
meat, potatoes, cabbage, salad (in 
summer), and dessert such as cus- 
tard and stewed apple. 

Both of us have a month’s holiday 
at Christmas and Easter, and eight 
weeks in summer—from mid-July to 
mid-September. At Christmas we 
have friends down, a Christmas tree, 
and an exchange of presents. We also 
have a Christmas party for the vil- 
lage children. 

At Easter we have an egg hunt. 
The large chocolate eggs are hollow. 
The small ones are filled with cream 
and wrapped in bright paper. 

Once in a while, during our holi- 
days, Susan and I go to London to 
visit our aunt and uncle. Then we go 
sight-seeing and London is a grand 
city for that. 


AT HOME 


On the days when we're home, 
Susan and I.can raid the pantry in 
midmorning: for our “elevenses.” At 
noon we eat with Mum and Dad in 
the office. At 4 we have tea—bread 
and butter and jam, a pastry, and 
tea. Supper is at 7. We usually go to 
bed around 9. 

In the evening we have homework 
to do. But when we're free, we both 
have hobbies and lots of things we 
like to do. Susan sometimes borrows 
my bike and goes for a ride. She also 


in 





Photos by Lauber 
John stands in the doorway of the Church House Inn, which was built in 1329. 


goes horseback riding, with a friend 
who has two horses. She likes to 
read, and Little Women is one of her 
favorite boaks. She collects pictures 
of the royal family. She also does 
embroidery. 

Susan has a cat to take care of. 
Dad has a bull dog, Winnie. 

Susan must stay in school until 
she’s 15. Then she’s going to take 
some training courses, for she would 
like to be a stewardess on a big liner 
and travel all over the world. 


AMUSING MYSELF 


I like to go for rides on my bike. 
It has four forward speeds, and 
they're necessary to get up the hills 
around here. I have an electric train 
(gauge 00) in the cellar of the inn 
I also like to go train spotting, taking 
the engine numbers and name of the 
cars. I belong to the local spotters 
club. Sea stories are my favorite 
reading, and I like films, too. I’m 
interested in cars, and I'd like it very 
much if some of you could send me 
car ads from ydur magazines. I don't 
get a chance to see many U S. maga 
zines. 

When I get through school, I'll 
enter the Royal Navy—the sub serv 
ice, I hope. I want to make the Navy 
my career. I've always liked the sea 
and I feel I'll get along well there 

Both Susan and I would like to 
hear from boys and girls in the U.S 
though we may not be able to an 
swer all the letters we receive. And 
if you come to England, be sure to 
come and see us at: Church House 
Inn, Holne, Newton Abbot, Devon, 
England. 
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2. By the 1860s, bicycle had cranks 






. tg. 
connected with rods to foot pedals. It \ ie 
was called the velocipede, but nick- 



















Me i named the “boneshaker” because of — | Neen » & 
in : the kind of ride the heavy wooden Pas ; “eS ae : 
e we ae frame and iron tires gave the rider. gaeaaeiee N Heh td i 
1. First bicycle was a “walkalong.” 3. By 1870s the highwheeler had come 
It had two wooden wheels attached to along. Front wheel was much bigger 
a beam. The rider walked, and then than velocipede’s, to gain speed. These 
coasted. A German invented it in 1816. bikes were hard to balance, dangerous 


to ride. In 1877 Albert A. Pope of Hart- 
ford, Conn., produced first U. S.-made 
bike. It had an all-metal frame, steel 
tubing, rubber tires, and wire wheels. 
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4. In early 1880s highwheeler came down to 
earth when J. K. Starley of Britain invented the 
“safety.” Both wheels were same size, pedals 
were placed between them on a sprocket-and- 
chain drive, transferring “power” to rear wheel. 


Photos from Bicycle Information Bureau and Columbia Bicycles | 
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6. Mod bike has sleek chrome trim, a 


light metal frame, air-filled tires, horns, 
lights, feoders, gears. Today there are more 


than 20,000,000 bike riders in the U. S. 


5. During the 1890s tandems became the 
rage, and they changed women’s fashions. 
For the first time in public women wore 
bloomers. Their costume included high boots, 
shirts, with collars and tie, and soft felt hats. 
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EVERYONE IS HAVING A WONDERFUL TIME AT THE 
HIGH-SCHOOL DANCE --EVERYONE, THAT IS, EXCEPT 
SOPHOMORE KENNY COLE. KENNY IS A TRANSFER 

STUDENT WHOSE SHYNESS PREVENTS HIM FROM 
MAKING FRIENDS EASILY, EVEN THOUGH HIS CLASS- 
MATES AT BAKER HIGH ARE MORE THAN WILLING 

TO MEET HIM HALF-WAY... 








HMMM ...SAME THING HAPPENED 
YOU LOOK AS THOUGH TO ME WHEN I WAS YOUR AGE. 
YOU JUST LOSF YOUR 


BEST FRIEND. 

































KENNY! I'VE BEEN 
LOOKING ALL OVER FOR 
yOu/ WHY AREN’T 
YOU DANCING? 









HAP FARRELL, FULL- 
TIME COLLEGE STUDENT 


HOW DO 
YOU DO, 
MR. FARRELL. 
I'M LINDA COLE-- 
KENNY’S SISTER, 
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FOR THE “BUGLE “/ 
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WHY, YES, 
L’O LIKE TO 
I MEAN IF 
you'D LIKE 
ME TO! 


AFTER THE DANCE... 


THANKS 6O MUCH 

FOR TAKING US HOME, 
MR.-FARRELL,. WOULD 
YOU LIKE TO COMB 
IN FOR A FEW 
MINUTES ¥ 


A FEW MINUTES LATER... | NOT AT ALL. I’M SURE 
HE’S THRILLED AT 
MEETING A REAL, 
LIVE NEWSPAPER 

















YOU DON'T SUPPOSE YOUR 
BROTHER WILL MIND? I MEAN 
GUARDING MY 
CAMERA WHILE WE 
HAVE JUST THIS 
ONE DANCE? 














WELL, UH, DON'T MENTION IT, MRS. COLE FIXES A SNACK FOR LINDA AND HAP... 
GOOD NIGHT, } KENNY. AND 
EVERYBODY. REMEMBER, THE THANK YOU TWICE, MRS. COLE! ) GOODNESS, EVERY: 
THANKS FOR NAME 1S, HAP, FOR THE SANDWICHES-- BODY LIKES LINDA! £ 
THE RIDE HOME, }) SEE YOU AND FOR HAVING SUCH J JUST WISH KENNY WERE 





MR. FARRELL. 4 AROUND! A NICE DAUGHTER / AS POPULAR. HE'S SO SHy-- 
aS aa Bm _, DOESN'T MIX 
EASILY AT ALL, 
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I KNOW. THE POOR 
KID WAS HAVING A 
MISERABLE TIME 
AT THE SCHOOL 
DANCE. 


HE JUST NEEDS SOMETHING 
TO BRING HIM OUT... 

SOMETHING THAT WILL GET 
HIM INTERESTED IN PEOPLE 
AND HELP HIM CLICK WITH 
THE CROWD. 


"CLICK WITH THE CROWD" 
EH? MAYBE WE'VE 

GOT JUST THE THING 
RIGHT HERE / IT’s 
WORTH A TRY, 
ANYWAY. 
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NEXT DAY, HAP AND LINDA PUT THEIR PLAN | NOTHING LIKE PHOTOGRAPHY ) SHHH / 
INTO ACTION... { TO HELP YOU SNAP YOU'LL 
HI, LINDA! I THOUGHT YOU OUT OF YOUR GIVE IT 

HAP! HOW MIGHT LIKE TO TAKE SOME TROUBLES / AWAY / 
NICE OF YOU } INDOOR SNAPS...IF YOU'VE 
TO DROP FINISHED -YOUR HOMEWORK, 
OVER. THAT IS! 

we 

@S 
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ANYONE AS 
PHOTOGENIC AS 
YOU COULDN’T 
HELP TAKING 
A GOOD 
PICTURE! 





i Be TAKE GOOD PICTURES --, 
at | ESPECIALLY INDOOR’ ff 


) 
4G) (/ HAP, I WISH YOU'D 
a )  % 
ra Eee | a 
——— * y (Wee - SHOTS. 















































HURRY UP HAP-- \ THAT’S BECAUSE IT'S 
I'M GETTING TIRED | HEAVY READING-- 

OOPS, SORRY! THERE-- 
GOT IT! 


HERE, KENNY GIVE US A 
HAND. WILL YOU? PUT THIS 
LAMP INTO THE SOCKET 
BESIDE THE CHAIR. THANKS. 
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NOW LET US TAKE 
A FEW... REMEMBER, 
YOU PROMISED! 


YES, SHOW US 
HOW YOU 0O 
IT, HAPS 


























PART OF PICTURE- 
TAKING (S$ TO ENJOY 
WHAT YOU SEE 
ENOUGH TO WANT }f — 
TO MAKE THAT ENJOY- "ewes = 

MENT LAST. A GOOD ve : 
PICTURE DOES 
JUST THAT. 


“ANO THE SECRET 
OF A GOOD PICTURE ¥~ 
/S RIGHT EXPOSURE - 13 
GETTING THE RIGHT # 
AMOUNT OF LIGHT F 
THROUGH THE CAMERA |e 
LENS ON TO THE ¥ 
FILM, SHUTTER 
SPEED ANO SIZE 
OF LENS- 
OPENING 
CONTROL 
EXPOSURE," 


WELL, THE FIRST 
THING, OF COURSE, IS 
A CAMERA, 
BE A SPECIAL JOB 
LIKE MINE, BECAUSE... 














NEEON'T 












BUT HOW 
CAN I BE 
SURE TO 
GET THE 
RIGHT 

EXPOSURE ? 


LOOK, SHUTTER- SPEEDS 
AND LENS-OPENINGS ARE 
MARKED RIGHT ON THE 
CAMERA. AND I'LL LET 
YOU IN ON A SECRET. A 
BOX CAMERA SHUTTER 
WORKS ABOuT “50 SECOND 
WITH A LENS-OPENING AT 
ABOuT 4/1), THAT’/S A MAGIC 
FORMULA. YOU CAN USE IT 
FOR AVERAGE SUNLIGHT 













































OF COURSE, BESIDES A GOOD 
CAMERA YOU NEED GOOD FILM, 
TOO. THEN IF YOU FOLLOW A FEW 
SIMPLE RULES, IT’S ALMOST 
IMPOSSIBLE TO TAKE A BAD 
PICTURE / 
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GOSH, I ALWAYS THOUGHT PHOTOGRAPHY 
WAS SOMETHING MYSTERIOUS MAYBE IF 
HAP GAVE ME A FEW LESSONS, I 
COULD GET TO BE A REAL-UH- WHAT 
DO YOU CALL THEM? »,W. 
eee 








SHUTTERBUG 
iS THE WORD! 




















ON KENNY'S BIRTHDAY, HAP HELPS HiM TO BECOME 
A REAL SHUTTERBUG... 








AND ON WEEK-ENDS... ¥ 















IT SURE IS/ IT'S A 
KODAK OUAFLEX 1! 
IT’S ONE OF THE 

NEATEST, SWEETEST 
LITTLE CAMERAS IN 
CAPTIVITY / 







A CAMERA! 
YIPPEE / 



























I HOPE 
LINDA 
BROUGHT 


GET OUT YOUR DUAFLEX, 
KENNY -- THERE’S SOME 
NICE SCENERY 
COMING UP. 



















HERE’S A NICE ALL I EVER GET TO DO 











PHOTOGRAPHY, TOO/ 











OKAY -- LADIES FiIRST/ 


SPOT. LET'S IS CARRY THE FILM! HOW KENNY, HAND OVER YOUR YOU RIGHT 

HOP OUT AND / ABOUT LETTING ME INTO CAMERA AND LET'S FIND | NOW-- SHE'S 

TRY A FEW THE ACT... GIRLS ARE OUT HOW WELL YOUR BETTER THAN 
SHOTS! INTERESTED IN SISBER HAS LEARNED 


HER LESSONS, 













I CAN TELL 





















UMMM... 2'VE GOT. 
THE SUN OVER MY 
SHOULDER...NOW IF 
I CAN JUST GET 
THOSE BEAUTIAA 


AND SET THE LENS 
FOR f/i6 == & BIT 
ry ry THAN THE 
MAGIC /u ZX TOLD 
YOU ABOUT, WHYT 
BECAUSE THERE IS 
SO MUCH BRIGHT 
LIGHT IN A SCENE 
LIKE THIS, WE CAN 

« AFFORD TO 
CUT DOWN 
ot A LITTLE. 
ee 
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THERE--I GOT IT/ 


GOLLY, I CAN HARDLY THE PIX AS 
WAIT TO SEE HOW SOON AS WE 
iT COMES OuT/ GET BACK-- 
HAVE MY OWN 


















I'LL DEVELOP 
















LAB OUTFIT, 








NOW FOR A CHANGE OF 9 OH, BOY, THAT'S MM | LOOK AT \THERE'S YOUR CLOSEUP! 


PACE. HOW ABOUT MY SPECIALTY, Bem |THE SPRING |} GET A SHOT OF LINDA 
A CLOSEUP? Ra WHAT'LL WE GETZ 








BUDS! A AND THE BUDS. 


~ 


























THAT LAST SHOT 
im SHOULD BE A 
HONEY / 


I'M NOT SURE 
WHICH I LIKE 
BETTER-- TAKING 
























HAVING MY 
PICTURE TAKEN / 




















) LATER THAT DAY-- | THANKS FOR A REALLY 
WONDERFUL TIME, HAP, 
____ | AND I HAVEN'T SEEN 
KENNY SO HAPPY 
IN WEEKS, 





WE'VE CERTAINLY GOT HIM 
INTERESTED IN PICTURES, 
SHOULDN'T BE LONG NOW 
BEFORE THE PICTURES GET 
HIM INTERESTED iN PEOPLE/ 
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GUESS WHAT! 





SOON AFTERWARD... 
KENNY BROUGHT 


GREETINGS, as ) HOME A PAL, TODAY. 
MY UNCLE THEY'RE STUDYING 
SAM ALWAYS BIOLOGY TOGETHER-- 
THAT'S KENNY’S 
WEAKEST SUBJECT, 





























HELLO, HAP! THIS IS 
TOMMY, A CLASSMATE 


OF MINE. 


INTERESTED IN 
PHOTOGRAPHY, TOO. 





GREAT! I’VE GOT 
OME SLICK TRICKS 
“FOR BOTH OF 
YOU TO TRY. SAY 
SOMEBODY GIVE ME 
A HAND WITH THESE 


HE'S 














TOY TRAINS! ) WE ARE... THESE I DON'T 
GEE, I TRAINS ARE GOING GET iT/ 
THOUGHT we ) TO BECOME THE 

WERE GOING / BIGGEST WRECK | 


TO TAKE — SINCE CASEY JONES 
PICTURES CRACKED UP OLD 
TONIGHT. NINETY- NINE! 




















” 
IT'S A SIMPLE THING 


CALLED TABLE- 
TOPPERY.., YOU — 
KNOW, CLOSEUP SHOTS ; 
OF MINIATURE 


OBJECTS THAT LOOK 
LIKE THE REAL THING! 














SAY, THAT) YEAH-- 
THEE DOUBTING 
THOMAS. AND JUST 

“ TO PROVE THAT 

TABLE- TOPPERY 


DOES WORK-- 






TOMMY, I HEREBY gk 





















-- TAKE A LOOK AT THIS SHOT 
I MADE OF AN OCEAN LINER 
BURNING AT SEA... RIGHT 

IN MY OWN BATH-TUB/ 

































A WHILE LATER -- | GIVE ME YOUR FILM 
AND I'LL PRINT UP 
YOUR STUFF AT THE 
OFFICE. L’M 

WORKING TONIGHT, 


LOOKS LIKE you Yam iF I COULD JUST 
MADE A HIT WITH } MAKE AS BIG A HIT 
YOUR TABLE- /WITH-- SKIP IT/ BY THE 
TOPPERY. WAY LINDA, HOW ARE 
YOU MAKING OUT 
WITH THE MINIATURE 
CAMERA YOUR DAD 
BOUGHT yOu? 











BOY, THAT WAS 
SOME TRAIN 
WRECK! COME 
ON, TOMMY, LET'S 
TRY IT 
OURSELVES, 
























FRANKLY, HAP 
KENNY USES IT AS 
MUCH AS I DO. 
HE’S ALL HEPPED UP - 

ON COLOR SHOTS. 






























SOME GOOD FLASH SHOTS. I'D LIKE TO GE HAS FLASH CONTACTS BUILT RIGHT 
SOME PICTURES OF THE BASKETBALL ; INTO THE SHUTTER! WITH A SIMPLE 
GAME TOMORROW NIGHT-- BUT FLASH HOLDER ATTACHMENT LIKE THIS, 
I'M NOT SURE HOW TO GO YOU CAN'T GO WRONG. YOU COULD 
| GET SOME FINE SHOTS USING 
| 


MY PROBLEM RIGHT NOW IS HOW TO TAKE ) --PRACTICALLY EVERY KODAK CAMERA 
T 


ABOUT IT. DO I NEED ALOT OF 
FANCY EQUIPMENT? 


KENNY'S DUAFLEX -- THAT CAMERA 
DOES EVERYTHING! 

















































DO YOU PERFECTLY... SOUNDS LIKE 
FEEL ALL EXCEPT I Sttit \ TABLE-TOPPERY, 





NOW WILL SOMEBODY 
PLEASE TELL ME 





































WHAT COFFEE RIGHT, DON'T SEE TO ME! 

GROUNDS HAVE MRS, COLE? WHAT THOSE 

TO DO WITHA BOYS WERE BY GOLLY, 

TRAIN WRECK? UP TO! COFFEE 

GROUNDS 

PROBABLY DO 
LOOK LIKE 
DEBRIS, AT 


THAT-- CLOSE UP! 





























HAP INVITES KENNY FOR AN AFTER-SCHOOL WSI/T 
TO THE PHOTO DEPARTMENT OF THE "BUGLE”.. 













‘THIS PLACE 
SURE LOOKS 
BUSY! 


EVER SEE A NEWSPAPER OFFICE 
THAT DIDN'T ¥ RIGHT NOW THE ART 
DEPARTMENT |S GETTING OUT 
POSTERS ON THE MAY QUEEN PHOTO 
CONTEST. EVERY YEAR THE 
“BUGLE” PICKS THE BEST 
PICTURE SUBMITTED BY ITS 
READERS. 











SS 
62T Your | 
ENTRIES in 
EAeiy FOR 
THE BVGLES 
ANNUAL 
MAY QUEEN 


PHOTO 
CONTEST: 




















THIS DARK 
ROOM 

CERTAINLY 

HAS SOME 
FANCY 





EQUIPMENT,’ 


THE VERY BEST-- AND 

DON'T FORGET THAT 

LAB WORK |S JUST AS 

IMPORTANT AS ANY 

OTHER PART OF PICTURE- 
TAKING. 






























I'D LiKE TO 
BE ABLE TO 
DEVELOP AND 
PRINT My OWN 
PICTURES, SOME 
DAY... BUT I 
GUESS I'D 
NEED ALOT 
OF MONEY 
FOR EQUIPMENT, 









SEE THAT LAB 
OUTFIT IN THE WINDOW? 
IT HAS EVERYTHING YOU 

NEED FOR DEVELOPING AND 
PRINTING YOUR OWN PIX/ 
COME ON INSIDE, 1 WANT 
YOU TO MEET ED Davis, 
THE KODAK DEALER. 
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THAT'S WHERE YOU'RE DEAD | PORTABLE 
WRONG. ILL SHOW YOU 

WHERE YOU CAN GET YOUR 
OWN PORTABLE DARK 
ROOM... AND DARNED 
INEXPENSIVE, TOO! 





DARK 
ROOM! 
ARE yOu 
KIDDING 2 

















































HELLO, HAP. HOW 
ARE THINGS WITH 
MY FAVORITE NEWS 
PHOTOGRAPHER 
AND COLLEGE Boy? 





DEVELOPING, ED, DEVELOP- 
ING! SAY, I WANT YOU 
TO MEET A FRIEND OF 
MINE, KENNY COLE. HE'S 


GLAD TO MEET YOU, KENNY, 
ANY TIME I CAN HELP YOU 
WITH YOUR PHOTOGRAPHY, 

JUST DROP. AROUND. THAT'S 






A REAL SHUTTERBUG, 








WHAT I'M HERE FOR / 









GOSH, YOU'VE 
SURE GOT SOME-- 


I KNOW JUST 
HOW YOU FEEL, 
KENNY. FIRST TIME 
I WALKED IN HERE 
I FELT LIKE A 
FIVE- YEAR- OLD 
TURNED LOOSE IN 


GULP/-- SWELL 
THINGS HERE / 


J 
>: CANDY SHOP, 
A 























KENNY WANTS TO 
TRY HIS HAND AT 
DEVELOPING AND 


HIM BY TO LOOK AT 
THE PHOTO-LAB 
OUTFIT. 








PRINTING SO I BROUGHT 


IT’S A HONEY, SEE FOR YOURSELF, KENNY, IT 
ALL RIGHT, HAS EVERYTHING YOU NEED 
AND FOR A HOME LAB. BETTER 


INEXPENSIVE, 
TOO. 


WRAP IT UP, ED AND CHARGE 
IT TO MY ACCOUNT! 











eS 
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THANKS, HAP— 
I'LL SETTLE 
WITH YOU 
LATER! 





















BY THE WAY, HAP, A FRIEND OF 
YOURS WAS IN A WHILE AGO...JIM 
BATES THE REAL ESTATE MAN. HE 
SURE USES A LOT OF FILM IN 
HIS BUSINESS. 
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THAT'S FUNNY--A REAL 
ESTATE MAN USING FILM, 
I WOULDN'T THINK THAT 
PHOTOGRAPHY WOULD 
HAVE MUCH TO DO WITH 
SELLING HOUSES! 


OHO, THERE'S WHERE 
YOU'RE WRONG, 
KENNY/ WITH A FILE 
OF PHOTOS, JIM CUTS 
OUT A LOT OF USE- 
LESS TRIPS AND 
CONCENTRATES ON 
HOUSES HIS CUSTOMERS 


PICK BY a. A 


_ 
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THAT GIVES 
ME AN IDEA 

FOR MY 
SCHOOL 
WORK / 








“THERE ARE MIGHTY FEW OCCUPATIONS TODAY 
WHERE PHOTOGRAPHY ISN'T USED. THAT'S 
WHY PICTURE-TAKING CAN BE MORE THAN A 
MERE HOBBY, IT CAN BE PART OF YOUR 
PREPARATION FOR A CAREER,“ 
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DID I SAY 
SOMETHING Z 





Ji\ THIS SPRING 
Wy - WEATHER! 
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NOW WHAT IS THAT BOY 
YP TOF AND WITH MY 
KITCHEN CLOCK, TOO! 








BREEZ 











ALL I FELT 
WAS THE 


DID YOU FOLKS SEE 
A YOUNG CYCLONE 
HEADED THIS WAY? 





E! 

































IT WENT 
THATAWAY / 
SAY, WHAT'S 
THIS ALL 
ABOUT ? 





























I WISH L KNEW. WE 
WERE IN ED DAVIS’ 
CAMERA STORE WHEN 
KENNY SUDDENLY SAID 
SOMETHING ABOUT “AN 
IDEA FOR SCHOOL*’=- 
AND OFF HE WENT! 





















[THE SECRET OF KENNY'S IDEA COMES OUT 
A WEEK LATER IN BIOLOGY CLASS... 









AT THIS TIME I AWARD A PRIZE 
FOR THE MOST INTERESTING 

STUDENT PROJECT IN BIOLOGY 
FOR THE PAST YEAR... 








THE PRIZE THIS YEAR GOES TO KENNETH 
COLE FOR HIS INGENIOUS CAMERA STUDY 
OF A BUTTERFLY EMERGING FROM ITS 
COCOON / THE ENTIRE PROCESS OF 
TWO HOURS IS SHOWN HERE AT 





















REGULAR INTERVALS, 











THAT NIGHT AT HOME... 










--AND YOU NOW WE'VE 
SAY YOU WON | SEEN 
THE PRIZE IN /EVERYTHING 
BIOLOGY 
CLASS? 
















YOU HAVEN'T 
SEEN MY 
PRIZE, YET! 
IT'S A FLASH 
OUTFIT FOR MY 
DUAFLEX 
CAMERA! 
































A FEW DAYS AFTERWARD -- WHAT IS 
THIS --A 


CONVENTION? 


— 


BY NOT QUITE --JUST A ROOMFUL OF 
KENNY’S FRIENDS FROM THE HIGH- 
SCHOOL CAMERA CLUB. THEY'RE 

HELPING HIM BREAK IN HIS NEW 
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FLASH OUTFIT. 
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THEY INVITED KENNY WELL, BAT ME FOR A DID YOU SEE ALL OR HEARD IT 
TO JOIN THE CLUB BUTTERFLY! LOOKS LIKE OUR THOSE YOUNG PEOPLE \ WITH YOUR 
AFTER HE WON POPULARITY PROJECT WORKED IN KENNY’S ROOM? OWN EARS. 
THE PRIZE IN OUT ACCORDING TO PLAN! I WOULDN'T BELIEVE WHAT A 
BIOLOGY WITH IT IF L HAON'T RACKET THAT 
THOSE COCOON SEEN IT WITH MY CROWD IS 
PICTURES. OWN EYES. MAKING. 











IN YOUR OWN WORDS, THAT’S 
WHAT IS KNOWN A "CLICKING 



































‘SCUSE ME, 
FOLKS -- THE 


OH, HE DID, DID HE? WELL, 
THANKS FOR TELLING ME 





WITH THE CROWD’ -- AND THE TELEPHONE . MYRTLE ... YES, HE’S HERE 
NOISE DOESN'T BOTHER ME A BIT. RIGHT NOW, I'LL FIX 
Zz HIS WAGON / 
| . ve 5 y 
: ‘ \ . 
iu Sn 
} 
: 4 fy NS 
> vs 3G Ye, 
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SAY, LINDA, I DON'T SWEET-TALK ME, HAS SOME- DON'T TRY TO BE FUNNY. 












DION’T KNOW |] HAP FARRELL’ THAT WAS BODY ENTERED } HER FATHER SAYS THAT 

YOU WERE MYRTLE MUGGLY ON THE MY PICTURE 7 yOu ENTERED THE 

iN THE PHONE ... HER FATHER IS PICTURE OF A VERY 

WAGON- ONE OF THE JUDGES IN PRETTY GIRL. THAT’S 
REPAIR THE BUGLE’S MAY QUEEN CERTAINLY NEWS 


BUSINESS! 
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WELL, IF YOU'RE LOOKING FOR NEWS HERE'S 
: A PROOF SHEET FROM TOMORROW'S 

BUGLE-- ANNOUNCING THE WINNER OF 
THE CONTEST. TAKE A GOOD LOOK-- 
AT YOURSELF! 

















WHY, THAT’S THE ) EXxACTLY-- J HEY,  \] | “ANYTHING 
PICTURE KENNY AND IL ANYTHING WRONG," HE 
TOOK THE DAY SUBMITTED )} WRONG, SAYS! NOTHING 
WE DROVE INTO / IT FOR HIM. /YOU TWO2] | COULD BE 

THE COUNTRY! MORE RIGHT! 


a 


i 
‘ atl 
. 


I ASK YOU -- WHO'S 
CLICKING WITH 
WHOM? AND NO 
CROWDS, PLEASE! 
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_ KENNY SAYS: 


TAKE IT FROM ME, 
THIS IS A SWELL 
ALL'ROUND CAMERA 
















Kodar //8 lens, $ 






The Kodak Duafiex Il 
22.30. Accessory 


Camera with 
Flasholder, $4.25. 


ERE’S & camera that 

gives you a lot for 
your money. It’s @ good- 

looker—easy to use—6 


fine snaps, both black- 
and-white and color too. 


Its lens is the Kodar //8, 
adjustable for hazy or 
* prilliant light, for close- 
ups or distant shots. 


See the Kodak Duafiex 
II Camera at your dealer’s. 
His name might not be 
Mr. Davis, like Kenny s 
dealer, but he will be just 

as interested in helping you 








with your picture making. 
























‘SEE THE KODAK DUAFLEX Il CAMERA AT YOUR DEALER’S 





You see it—Big hooded 
view finder previews your pic- 
ture clearly—helps you com- 
pose your pictures the way 


you want them. 





You snap it—with the focus- 
ing Kodar //8 Lens with openings 
for good light and poor, you’re ready 
for all kinds of snaps as well as 
time exposures. 








You get if—No'chance of 
ruining 2 good pictures by 
double exposure. You can’t snap 
a new picture until you wind 
the film. 








Have the fun of developing and printing your own 
pictures. The Kodacraft Kits make it easy. Priced 
from $4.95 to $14.10. See them at your dealer's. 


Prices include Federal Tax where applicable 
and are subject to change without notice. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER 4, N. Y. 





FOR FREE EXTRA COPIES WRITE JOHN WAN GUILDER, ROOM €00, EASTMAN KODAK CO., 343 STATE ST., ROCHESTER, MN. Ye 
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neighbor. The man who lives 
next door to you may be a fireman, 
a plumber, a doctor, or a business- 
man. Whatever his job, he’s your 
neighbor. Unless you live in the 
country, your neighbor probably 
isn't a farmer. 

Back in the early days of England, 
however, farming was the major oc- 
cupation. A large number of people 
earned their living from the soil in 
those days. So the man-next-door 
was very likely to be a farmer. 

That is how the word neighbor 
came into being. Neighbor comes 
from two Anglo-Saxon (Old Eng- 
lish) words: neah, meaning “nigh” 
or “near,” and boor, meaning “farm- 
er.” A neighbor was originally 
thought of as the “nearby farmer” or 
“the farmer next door.” 

Perhaps you've sometimes heard a 
person called a boor. This word once 
meant “farmer.” Today it means a 
crude, coarse, unmannerly person. 
The reason boor came to have this 
unflattering meaning was that in the 
old days, when farmers lived in small 
country places, they had little chance 
to learn good manners. They spent 
their lives working, and often weren't 
able to go to school at all. City peo- 
ple, who had more advantages, there- 
fore looked down on farmers. They 


used the word boor, or “farmer,” for 
any rough, rude person. Today, of 
course, all that has changed. 


Here’s How 


Do you ever have trouble spelling 
words like neighbor? Any word with 
an ie or ei in it is apt to be a “spell- 
ing demon.” 

Here’s a handy gimmick to help 
you lick this spelling problem: When 
the sound in the word is ay, use ei. 
(Neighbor uses ei because the sound 
is NAY-bor. ) 

The following words have the ay 
sound, and are spelled with ei: 


feign freight vein 
weight reign sleigh 
weigh veil 


Do you have this rule in mind? 
Then try correcting the spelling er- 
rors in the following sentences. 
Write the misspelled word correctly 
in the blank space. Mark the sen- 
tence C if no word is misspelled. 

1. I believe I wiegh ten pounds 
more than I did a year ago. 





2. A heavy black viel covered the 
old lady’s face. 


3. The freight charges on the crate 
of oranges were very high. 





4. Sliegh riding is a pleasant win- 
ter sport. 








5. While slicing some bread with 
a sharp knife, John cut a vien. 








STARRED ** WORDS 


Words starred * in this issue are defined here. 


abbey (AB-ih). Noun. A_ church 
founded or owned by an order of monks 
or nuns. 

bullock (BOOL-uhk. Bool rhymes 
with wool). Noun. An ox or steer. 

crystallize (KRISS-t'l-1ze). Verb. To 
take clear and definite form. The verb 
also means to form into crystals. 

dole. Noun used as adjective. De- 
scribes a place where money or food is 
given away to the poor. 


gorse (rhymes with horse). Noun. 
A low, green, spiny shrub with yellow 
flowers that grows in barren places. 

hacienda (HAH-sih-EHN-duh). Noun. 
A large estate or ranch in Latin 
America. : 

intestines (ihn-TEHSS-tihns). Noun. 
Tube-like organs in the 
through which food passes. 

pandemonium (PpaANn-dih-MOH-nih- 
uhm). Noun. Noise, uproar, wild con- 
fusion. 

petition (puh-TIHSH-uhn). Noun. A 
request, a plea for some kind of action. 
Often in the form of writing, and signed 
by a number of people. 


stomach, 


The Fog 


It comes very silently, 
It comes on its toes; 

No one knows where it comes from, 
No one knows where it goes. 


It comes through a town 
And settles there; 

It covers a town 
Like a net over hair. 


You see a mist before you 
When you look into the skies; 

It covers land and sea, 
Stardust before your eyes. 


The fog horn is its voice 
And while it rolls along, 

It sings to the four winds 
Their sad boating song. 





Ooo———— Ooo—-—-—— 
Of boats I am the master; 
Ooo Ooo 


I push them faster, faster. 


Now back to the fog 
As we left it to moan; 
We may never escape it, 
Wherever we roam. 


It wanders and wanders 
O’er ocean and home. 

As it silently rolls 
Over white bubbly foam. 


Lovise Cianciulli, Grade 6 
Chatsworth Ave. School, Larchmont, N. Y. 
Teacher, Mabel C. Freberg 


Plucking a Rose—Almost 


As I went walking through gardens 
green, 

It seemed like a beautiful miraculous 
dream. 

There were rows and rows of lilies 
white, 

Like shining moonbeams out of the 
night. 

The flirtatious carnations in a splashing 
design 

Shone, as if sprinkled with sparkling 
wine. 

Then appeared the most picturesque 
vision of all— 

The roses dressed like queens at a ball. 

But as I was about to pluck one there— 

Out came the gardener and pulled me 
by the hair! 

Margie Gleason, Grade 8 


Perth Ave. School, Toronto, Ontario 
Teacher, T. A. Hastings 


PLEASE NOTE: All contributions to 
this column must be signed by your 
teacher, stating that they are your origi 
nal work. 
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Simon Bolivar: LIBERATOR 


A radio play by Leonard A. Vitcha 


Cast of Characters: Dan, Simon Bo 
livar, José, Governor, Rodriquez, Chair- 
man, Petion, Anderson, Announcer 

Sound: Station gong, minuet—18th 
century door open and close, cheers, 
ad lib remarks, gavel pounding toot- 


Sound—Gong-pause five seconds 

ANNOUNCER: In observance of Pan 
American Day, we present “Simon 
Bolivar, Liberator.” 

Botivar: The liberty of America is 


lie hope of the universe. (Fade) I look 


' 


forward to the day when these new 
nations will be bound together in 
peace 

ANNOUNCER: Few gave heed to the 
words he uttered—Simon Bolivar, the 
handsome, dashing rebel of Venezuela 
They admired his courage and they 
followed him anywhere he led. But 
when he spoke of another day, of the 
future—well, who can foretell the fu- 
turer 

Today we know he Was a mah who 
lived 100 years ahead of his time. To 
lav we see his vision crystallizing® into 
realitv. Simon Bolivar, the rebel, had 


wthing to is a rebel; he had 
much to lose—wealth, position, security 
He should |} learned that early it 
But a man of courage, daring, and 
sion ignores verything but his own 
pes and I ms. It is the vear 1798S 
The plac the Spanish Governor’s 
Palace at Car s, Ve zuela. The occa 
i bril! \ Ye ir Ey I ty 
I G ( } S mm | nd 
it | nt ! of 
| veen two lin ¥ hand 
I , elan officers, the 
Wi) ( (one of the on rs 
Simon B not in | lace as 
eg de her appearance 
Kin ] anne 
VU \/ et inl ke und 
Bouivar: A evening, Jos 
jose: You v late Simo 
Bouivar: Y Jose 
Jost [ r is looking for 
u. Al t OM 
Covi ) I ufenant 
Bo 
Bouivar: Y ’ Excellen 





Governor; Come to the library. I 
wish to speak to you immediately. 

Sound—Music fades farther in back- 
ground slowly. Sharp footsteps. Door 
opens and closes. Music out 

Governor: Now, Lieutenant Bolivar, 
what do you mean by coming in so late 
on this occasion? Who do you think you 
are—Napoleon? 

Botivar: No, Your Excellency. I was 
practicing this afternoon— 

Governor: Practicing what? Explain 
yourself! 

Bouivar: I was practicing what 
George Washington did when he saved 
the day for General Braddock at Fort 
Duquesne, Your Excellency. 

Governor (scornful): So you think 
you are George Washington, eh? 

Boxivar: He is my hero, sir 

Governor: Your hero! Pah! Lieu- 
tenant Bolivar, look at me! 

Boutivar: Yes sir? 

Governor (scornful): Lieutenant 
Bolivar, you wear this uniform. It is 
very handsome. You look like a brave 
young man to me- 

Botivar: Thank you, Your Excel- 
lency. 

Governor: But you will never fight. 
You are only a tin soldier. Do you know 
what the White Guards are called? 

Boxrvar: I am told that we are called 
\A hite mice, Exc ellency 

Governor: Yes, white mice. (mock 
ing laughter) Yes, white mice! Do you 
know why? (pause) Because you will 


ever fight. We let you play at fighting 


You are not Spanish. You were born in 
Venezuela. You will never be a king’s 
officer, a part of the army of Spain! But, 
in spite of that, I like you 

J0oLIvAR: Thank you, sir. 

Governor: Now. why do you play 
at fighting? You are rich: vou own a 
great hacienda*® Enjoy yourself. For- 
get this Yankee, George Washington 

Bo.tivar: He was a great man, Your 
Excellence \ 

Governor: He was a rebel! He 
fought against his king! And it is not 
wise to have a rebel as vour hero. Carlos 
is vour king, Lieutenant, and those who 


*Means word is defined on page 29. 


oppose him—well, I need say no more. 

Bourvar: I think I understand, Your 
Excellency. 

ANNOUNCER: Two years later young 
Bolivar was on his way to Madrid, 
Spain. His charm and winning person 
ality made him many friends. But there 
was a serious side to his life. He 
studied languages—French, Italian and 
English. He read the books of the great 
French writers who had inspired the 
French Revolution then in progress. 
Later he met his friend and _ tutor, 
Rodriquez, who took him on a walking 
tour of France and Italy. In Rome the 
two climbed the Monte Sacro, one of 
the seven hills of Rome. Rodriquez, had 
been talking about Rome, its empire 
and its greatness. Then Bolivar spoke 
Mes 

Bo.ivar: Rodriquez, this past year | 
have read much. I have heard of the 
Revolution and how the French over 
threw the king who misruled them. 
You have been speaking of Rome. Once 
it was a Republic. Then came the em 
perors—Caesar, Augustus, Nero. They 
did nothing for freedom. 

RopriguEz: No, they did not. 

Bo.tivar: They won glory, but now 
they are dust. What good is glory? They 
could have made their country free. 
Rodriquez, those rulers may be dead 
but I think they can hear me 

RopriguEz: What are you talking 
about? 

Bottvar: This is what I say to them- 
You did much for your country. But you 
did not do enough. I am going to do 
for my country what you did not do for 
yours. I swear by the God of my fore- 
fathers that"my hands shall never rest 
until they have delivered my country 
from the shackles of Spain. That I 
swear and I shall never rest peacefully 
(fade) until it is done. 

ANNOUNCER: Two years later Bolivar 
returned to Ven®zuela, stopping off in 
the United States on his way. Revolu- 
tion was brewing in South America. 
Latin Americans disliked Joseph, the 
French Emperor Napoleon's brother, 
who had been placed on the Spanish 
throne. It wasn’t long’ before Bolivar 
was in the midst of the revolt. He 
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-helped organize a Society of Patriots 
? g 


and on July 4, 1811, he made his first 
speech. ... 

Sound—background clamor. Ad lib 
background—Shouts of: Freedom! Free- 
dom! Down with the French King! 
Liberty! Down with Napoleon! Long 
live the Republic! 

Bouivar: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Chair- 
man! 

Sound—background shouting down 

CHAIRMAN: Senor Bolivar has the 
floor. 

Bouivar (impassioned): Mr. Chair- 
man, I have listened to many arguments 
about independence in this body and 
the Congress. For many days they have 
debated. We have debated. And gentle- 
men, I say that the time for debate and 
argument has passed. What do mem- 
bers of the Congress say? That we 
should await the results of the policy of 
Spain. That we should proceed with 
caution. That great projects must be 
prepared with caution. That great proj- 
ects must be prepared with calmness. 
Were not 300 years of calm enough? 
Do they desire that we wait for 300 
years more? 

Sound—background tumult. Ad lib 
cries of No! No! Enough! Long live the 
Republic! Independence! The Republic! 
Fade—hammering of gavel 

CHarrMAN: Gentlemen! Gentlemen! 
Order. Sefior Bolivar has the floor. 

Sound—cries down 

Bouivar: Let us fearlessly lay the 
cornerstone of South American liberty 
here and now. To hesitate is to be lost. 
Mr. Chairman, I move that a committee 
from this body lay a resolution for im- 
mediate independence before the Sov- 
ereign Congress of Venezuela. 

Sound—pandemonium* background. 
Ad lib cries of Bravo! Bravo! Long live 
the Republic! Independence! Down 
with the King! Fade 

ANNOUNCER: The next day the Con- 
gress of Venezuela adopted the resolu- 
tion and Venezuela became a Republic. 
By 1813 a Spanish army defeated the 
Venezuelans and restored Spanish rule. 
Bolivar escaped to Colombia. It wasn’t 
long before Bolivar had organized an 
army, invaded Vénezuela, and defeated 
the Spaniards. There was great rejoicing 
but the Spanish did not give up easily. 
They counter-attacked and once more 
defeated the Venezuelans. Bolivar took 
refuge in Colombia. When the Span- 
iards invaded Colombia, he fled. He 
went to Jamaica and then to Haiti. By 
1816, he was ready for a third attempt 
to free Venezuela. He took leave of the 
President of Haiti. 

Bo.ivar: Monsieur le President, we 
shall embark at dawn. 

Petion: Are you ready, General Bo- 
livar? Your seven little ships and only 
250 men—I have not*helped you much. 

Bo.tvarn: Monsieur Petion, you have 


helped me more than you know. With- 
out your ships I should have nothing. 
But I have 4,000 guns, and with them— 

Petion: Venezuelans will join you? 

Bo.tvar: I am positive of that, Mon- 
sieur. Venezuelans will never consent to 
Spanish rule as long as they can fight 
for freedom. But I must take leave of 
you, Monsieur. I thank you for your 
hospitality, your generosity, these ships, 
the guns you have provided. If there 
was some way I could repay you— 

Petion: There is, General. But I hes- 
itate to ask it— 

Bo.ivar: Ask it, Monsieur. I shall do 
my best to satisfy your request. 

Petion: General, there are still slaves 
in Venezuela. You fight for freedom.for 
your country. Free those slaves, those 
miserable creatures. They love liberty 
as much as you do. 

Boxivar: I have never thought of 
that, Monsieur le President. I have not 
thought of the slaves. But we Vene- 
zuelans know what slavery means. We 
have been Spain’s slaves. I give you my 
promise. I shall free the slaves as soon 
as I reach my country. There shall be 
(fade) one class of men in Venezuela. 
All shall be citizens. 

ANNOUNCER: Bolivar’s third attempt 
to drive the Spanish from Venezuela 
was successful. The people elected him 
president, but he wasn’t satisfied. Span- 
ish rule must be swept away in all 
South American countries. Leading an 
army across the Andes under conditions 
of incredible hardship he drove the 
Spanish from Colombia. For six years 
he continued to fight the Spanish in 
Ecuador, Peru, and Bolivia. Along with 
San Martin, Sucre, and others he de- 
stroyed Spain’s power in South Amer- 
ica. Everywhere he went he was hailed 
as the liberator. But something else fired 
his imagination. Not long after peace 
had been restored, he was writing at 
his desk... . 

Dan: Excuse me, General Bolivar. 

Bo.ivar: What is it, Dan? 

Dan: You have a visitor. 

Boutivar: Who is he, Daniel? 

Dan: A Mr. Richard Anderson from 
the United States, sir. 

Boitvar: Oh, the American Minister 
to Bogota. 

Dan: Yes, he expects to attend the 
Panama meeting. 

Boxivar: Send him in, Daniel—im- 
mediately. 

Dan: Yes, sir. I shall bring him in at 
once. 

Sound—footsteps fading off 

Bo.tivar: Hmm! I am surprised that 
President Adams would send a repre- 
sentative to the Panama meeting. Per- 
haps the United States— 

Dan (off): General* Bolivar will see 
you. This way, sir. - 

ANDERSON: Thank you. 

Botrvar: How do you do, sir? I am 
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very glad to welcome you to Venezuela, 
Mr. Anderson. 

ANDERSON (fade on): Thank you, 
General Bolivar. I am honored by your 
willingness to see me. 

Botrvar: Not at all. Not at all. I am 
happy to hear that you will attend the 
Panama meeting. 

Anperson: Yes, Henry Clay, our Sec- 
retary of State, has asked me to attend. 
And that is why I came to see you, 
General. Would you tell me the purpose 
of this meeting? 

Bouivar: I should be glad to, Mr. 
Anderson. This Panama meeting is a 
dream of mine. Out of this Panama 
meeting, I hope, may come some kind 
of union of the American Republics. 

ANpERSON: A union of the American 
Republics? Do you mean a great re- 
public here in the western hemisphere? 
General, I am afraid— 

Bottvar: Yes, I know, Mr. Anderson. 
I know. It may not develop. It may not 
work. I said it was only a dream. It is 
an idea I have had for peace in the 
Americas. We must not fight among 
ourselves. We must be friends. All of us 
have fought for freedom. We have that 
in common. This meeting in Panama 
should bring us closer together. 

ANpERSON: Will it work, General? 

Botrvar: Mr. Anderson, I do not 
know. For fifteen years I have been a' 
soldier fighting for the freedom of my 
people here. Now that we are free men, 
I do not want any more fighting. A Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Americas could 
prevent it. Think of it—peace in the 
New World. Perhaps peace all over the 
world. 

ANNOUNCER: The Panama meeting 
was held but it did nothing to make 
Bolivar’s dream come true. A few years 
later, in 1830, he died. But Bolivar’s 
dream did not die. In 1889 a union of 
the American Republics was organized 
—the Pan-American Union. It was not 
just as Bolivar conceived it. But it is an 
attempt at cooperation, understanding, 
and friendship among the nations of 
the western hemisphere. And it is work- 
ing today. 

ANNOUNCER: You have been listening 
to a presentation of “Simon Bolivar: 
Liberator” over your School Station. 





Copyright Notice 

“Simon Bolivar: Liberator” is fully pro- 
tected by copyright. For any presentation of 
the play outside the classroom or assembly 
hall, for any commercial presentation, or 
for any radio broadcast, permission must 
be obtained from the author, Mr. Leonard 
Vitcha. Mr. Vitcha may be addressed in 
care of the Board of Education, 1380 East 
Sixth Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 

This play was prepared under the direc- 
tion of the division of social studies of the 
Cleveland Board of Education and broad- 
cast over the Cleveland school radio station 
WBOE. 
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IF YOU have any questions about im- 
proving your health and appearance, 
send them to: Ann White, “How’s Your 
Health,” Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 
351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
Problems of greatest interest will be 
discussed in this column. 


The Queshion Buy 


Q. My teeth are even, but not very 
white. Is there a safe way to whiten 
them? 


A. You can’t safely make your teeth 
any whiter than nature intended them 
to be. Don’t try to bleach them yourself 
with remedies suggested by friends or 
you may damage the enamel. If your 
teeth are stained or discolored, your 
dentist can brighten them by cleaning 
them. 


Q. Is it all right to eat soda crackers 
instead of bread? I want to reduce 


* A. Soda crackers do not take the 
place of bread. Breads, especially whole 
grain breads, are nourishing foods 
which provide energy as well as certain 
vitamins, minerals, and protein for 
growth. A slice of bread averages 75 
calories. Soda crackers supply almost 
nothing but calories—25 calories each. 
But who eats one soda cracker at a 
time? You should eat one or two slices 
of bread with your meals. Just be care- 
ful about what you put on the bread. 
Butter, jams, and gravies are fattening. 


Q. 1 keep my face clean, but I do get 
blackheads sometimes. Could you please 
print something on how to 
them? 


remove 


A. A blackhead forms when dirt gets 
into the opening of an oil gland and 
plugs it up. Here are the steps to follow 
in removing blackheads: 

1. Wash your hands and face with 
soap and water. 

2. Dip a clean face towel in hot wa- 
ter; wring it out and apply it to your 
face. (This softens the skin and makes 
it easier to remove the blackheads. ) 

3. With a clean piece of gauze or 
tacial tissue between your fingers, gent- 
ly press out the blackhead. 

4. Swab the skin area from which 
blackheads have been removed with a 
bit of cotton dipped in peroxide. Leave 
the peroxide on for a while. 


5. Splash your face with lots of cold 
water to help close the pores. 


If a blackhead is stubborn, don’t 
squeeze so hard that the skin breaks. 
An infection may set in and cause a 
pimple to form. Remove only those 
blackheads which come out easily. The 
stuSborn ones will usually yield to a 
second treatment. 


Watch Out! Wonderful walks in the 
woods during lovely spring weather 
may turn out to be not so wonderful 
if you are susceptible to poison ivy. In 
the early spring, particularly, the sap 
of poison oak, poison ivy, and sumac is 
fresh and may give you a severe attack 
if you are sensitive to these plants. 
Learn to identify them—and stay away 
from them! Should you even suspect a 
contact, wash your skin well with laun- 
dry soap as soon as possible. 


Cook’s Corner . . . Seems as though 
hamburgers are the most popular dish 
with teenagers. For sure-fire success at 
your next get-together, try these Sloppy 
Joes. 

Chop up a couple of onions and cook 
in butter or margarine until golden. Add 
one pound of ground beef, mix with 
the onions, and cook over moderate 
flame until meat is browned, stirring 
occasionally. Then add one can of to- 
mato sauce and salt and pepper to taste. 
Spoon out, while good and hot, onto 
toasted hamburger buns. Makes from 
4 to 5 servings. 




















United Features Syndicate, Inc. 
“Heavens! Leave the cherries off that 
chocolate fudge marshmallow sundae!” 








Uneducated Pup 


Don: “I lost my dog.” 

Judy: “Did you advertise for him in 
the newspaper?” 

Don: “No. It wouldn’t do any good. 


He can’t read.” 
Ruby McLean. Midlothian (Ill.)} Public School 


Not So Simple 


Saleslady: “Isn't this a sweet doll? 
You can lay it down and it closes its 
eyes and goes right to sleep, just like a 
real baby.” 

Mother: “Hmmm, I can see you don’t 
know real babies.” 


June Shewmaker, Mackville (Ky.) School 


Taking It Easy 
Mrs. Gordon: “I’m taking a vacation.” 
Mrs. Crowley: “Really? Where are 
you going?” 
Mrs. Gordon: “No place. My son is 


staying with his aunt for a month.” 
Christine Kaiser, Pleasant Valley School, Groton, Conn. 


Ceiling Zero 


An old gentleman walking in a Lon- 
don fog heard another pedestrian ap- 
proaching and said, “I’m lost. Can you 
tell me where I’m going?” 

“Into the river,” was the reply. “I've 


just come out of it.” 
Sidney Volin, Spring Valley (N. Y.) H.8 


Appropriate 
Mary: “What colors are you going to 


choose for your boxing club?” 
Bill: “I suggested black and blue.” 


Billy Warner, Mackville (Ky.) School 


Spring Planting 
Small Boy: “I would like ten cents’ 
worth of bird seed.” 
Clerk: “How many birds do you have, 
sonny?” 
Small Boy: “None, but I want to 


grow some.” 


Richard Hudgens, 817 South Harper St.. Laurens, 8. C. 


Stop, Thief! 


Mr. Kangaroo: “Annabelle, where's 
the baby?” 

Mrs. Kangaroo: “Oh my goodness! 
I've had my pocket picked.” 


Angela Faria, P. 8. 20, Bronx, N. ¥. 


Joke of the Week 


“Stop!” cried the man in the barber 
chair. “Why do you insist on telling me 
these horrible bloodcurdling stories?” 

“I’m sorry, sir,” said the barber, 
“but then your hair stands on end and 


it’s much easier to cut.” 
Diane Bieke, Goodale School, Detroit, Mich 














Know how good breakfasts 
bring more sock 


to your swing? 





Athletes who become stars operate at peak efficiency throughout every game. And, good breakfasts help 


you operate at peak efficiency —no matter what you do, So, read the questions and answers below. See 


how you can have more fun and, perhaps, a better batting average by eating a good breakfast every day. 


2. Can you “train” to 
eat a good breakfast ? 


Certainly! Our eating patterns 
are a matter of habits. If you’ve 
fallen into bad breakfast habits 
you can easily train yourself out 
of them. Here’s one way that 
helps build muscle, too. Get up 
about fifteen or twenty minutes 
early and do a few calisthenics 
your coach recommends. Then 
make yourself eat your good 
breakfast every day. Keep this 
up for a week or ten days. With- 
in that time you'll be really en- 
joying your daily good breakfast. 





1. When can you let breakfast slide ? 


You’re never safe to let breakfast slide. Medical school tests have 

roved that inadequate breakfasts result in slower reaction time 
—decreased mental alertness —and increased muscular tremor 
after exertion. To be at your best on the baseball diamond or in 
class, eat a good breakfast every day. 





Penny for penny—enriched bread provides 
more of the things your body needs — more 
generously —than any other food. 


Stone 
+ + 3 > aaa 
3. Does a good breakfast every day mean 
the same breakfast every day ? + =] + fee = (pas) 
Of course not! There is great variety among the foods you SS 











should eat for breakfast. Any of the many breakfast fruits or 
juices . . . eggs or meat of any kind and cereals help to make 
breakfast “good.” Enriched bread, an essential part of every 
well-rounded breakfast can be eaten plain or toasted. And, either 
way, it supplies important nutrients and lots of energy. So, 
choose any form you like of these essential foods, but include 
fruit, milk and enriched bread in every breakfast every day. 
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Yankees and 
Phillies 


HIS is the time of the year when 

every baseball expert—and his sister 
and his cousins and his aunts—start 
making with the predictions. Me, too. 
It's a lot of fun—and who remembers 
your fumbles six months later? So it’s 
out with the crystal ball for a peek 
into the future. 

Over the past four years, I’ve picked 


the Yankees twice. Never fearlessly. 
Always with a lot of ifs, ands, and buts. 
This year I'm not quibbling. I predict 
the Bronx Bombers will make history 
by capturing their fifth straight pen- 
nant. 

The champs are stronger than ever. 
Their great pitching staff, though aging, 
ought to hold up for another year. The 








ashable? 
™ Apsolutely i 
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These are just some of the features 
which rate Gabanaro “Number One” 
among young men! 


This fine sports shirt is cut full— 
for free action—from a rich, rugged 
rayon gabardine which can stand the 
gaff. Gabanaro features the sensa- 
tional ARAFOLD Collar—first sports 
shirt to look really smo-o-th with a 
tie. Right down to its saddle-stitched 
collar and pocket flaps—any way 
you look at it—Gabanaros are 
most! $6.50. 


Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc, 
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GABANARO 


WITH THE 


ARAFOLD COLLAR 
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big three—Reynolds, Raschi, and Lopat 
—may not quite match Cleveland's 
Lemon, Garcia, and Wynn, who won 
67 games among them in 1952, but the 
Yankee pitching goes deeper. 

Behind the big three are Sain, Black- 
well, Kuzava, Scarborough, and—most 
important of all—Whitey Ford. Whitey, 
just returned from the Armed Forces, 
was a rookie sensation in 1950. If he 
picks up where he left off with nine 
straight victories and a World Series 
win, it'll be a romp. 

Mickey Mantle looks about ready 
to take over as the league’s No. 1 play- 
er, and Rizzuto can still scoop up any- 
thing hit within a mile of shortstop. 
Berra, Woodling, and Bauer are also 
consistent hitters; and two powerful 
rookie sluggers—Skowron and Bollweg 
—may lend extra help. 

The Indians have their three great 
pitchers, but nobody solid behind them 
—unless Bob Feller can surprise. They 
also boast the hitters in Doby, Rosen, 
Easter, Mitchell, and Avila. But their 
infield is still a sieve. I figure them 
for second ... 

Or maybe third behind those “go” 
boys—the speedy White Sox. The Sox 
have a great infield in Fain, Fox, Car- 
rasquel, and Stephens (or Minoso), and 
good—if not spectacular—pitching. The 
key man as I see it is Rivera. If he 
blasts the ball the way he did in the 
minors, he could push the Sox by the 
Indians. 

The Athletics are a dark horse. They 
have two pitching aces in Shantz and 
Byrd, and a pair of clouters in Eddie 
Robinson and Zernial. With a little 
rookie pitching help, they'll make a 
fight for second. 

The Senators were a surprise last 
year. Picked to finish seventh or eighth, 
they wound up only three games be- 
hind the third-place White Sox. They 
have some pretty good pitchers in Port- 
erfield, Shea, and Marrero, a good in- 
field, and a fine defensive outfield. But 
they just haven't the power. 

The Red Sox and Tigers are sad 
reminders of their once glorious selves 
and will probably fight it out for sixth. 
The Browns can’t hope to improve on 
their seventh place finish in 1952. 


The National League 


With seven solid clubs and four 
definite pennant threats, the 1953 Na- 
tional League race ought to be a double 
humdinger. 

My instinct tells‘me that Brooklyn 
ought to repeat. After all, they'll be 
stronger with newcomers like Junior 
Gilliam and pitcher Russ Meyer in the 
line-up. And they still have such bril- 
liant stars as Robinson, Snider, Reese, 
Hodges, Furillo, and Campanella. But 
can Joe Black have another year like 
1952? He was the glue that held the 














pitching staff together. If he slips just 
a bit, I don't think the Dodgers can 
make it. 

So, very fearfully, I pick—the Phillies. 
The old “whiz kids” seem to have re- 
covered their sparkle. They were the 
best club in the league during the last 
two months of the 1952 season. 

They've got speed, power, and de- | 
fense—plus the greatest 1-2 pitching 
punch in the league in Roberts and 
Simmons. The key is Earl Torgeson. If 
he can supply the long ball consistent- 
ly, the Phils can do it. 

The Dodgers ought to finish a hair 
béhind, and right on their heels will | 
be the Giants. The Polo Grounders 
have plenty of power in Irvin, Thom- | 
son, Dark, and Lockman. But I’m curi- 
mus about their pitching. Will Maglie’s 
ind Jansen’s bad backs hold up for a | 
full season? 

Will Wilhelm continue to supply his | 
sensational relief pitching? A “no” in | 
any of these three cases can doom the 
Giants. That’s why I’m afraid to pick | 
them higher than third. 

In fourth—but definitely a contender 
for first—are the Cardinals. They have 
a flock of brilliant young pitchers, plus 
the greatest player in the game in 
Musial and a crack keystone combina- 
tion in Hemus and Schoendienst. But 
can Slaughter have another good year 
at his age, and will all those young 
pitchers produce? 

Milwaukee (they were Boston last 
vear) will field a greatly improved 
team. Adcock and Pafko, acquired in 
trades, are going to help tremendously. 
And three fine rookies—Pendleton, 
Marquez, and Bruton—should also help. 

The Cubs have some good pitchers 
ind solid hitters in Sauer, Baumholtz, 
and Fondy. But they lack a good 
double-play combination and haven't 
enough power down the line. They'll 
be dangerous only if their second line 
pitchers—Klippstein, Lown, and Minner 

come through. 

The Reds have a marvelous fielding 
shortstop in Roy McMillan and a real 
slugger in Ted Kluszewski. But the 
talent is pretty thin otherwise. 

Pittsburgh will be improved (how 
an they help it!), but aren’t going to | 
threaten anybody. 

-HERMAN L. Mastin, Sports Editor | 








PICKING THE WINNERS 


American League National League 


1 New York 1 Philadelphia 
2 Cleveland 2 Brooklyn 

3 Chicago 3 New York 
4 Philadelphia 4 St. Louis 

5 Washington 5 Milwaukee 
6 Boston 6 Chicago 

7 Detroit 7 Cincinnati 
8 St. Loujs 8 Pittsburgh 














Joe Di Maggio himself 
designed and autographed 
this glove 
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All the Big League features 
that make you a better fielder. 
Full oiled leather, full-lined, 

streamlined fingers, solid web. 








And his book is yours 

..- No Charge! 

Packed with each glove, “The Thrilling Story 
of Joe Di Maggio.” 100 pictures and pin-ups. 
Retail value $1.00. 


See the complete line of 
Reach baseball equip- 
ment at your dealer. 






MADE BY SPALDING 


_ \WricatsDrrson 
ott Play the Official Champion! 


s 
The Wright & Ditson, the only tennis 
ball ever played in the U.S.L.T.A 
(National) Championships — and in 
every Davis Cup and Wightman Cup 
match in the U. S. Get fitted today toa 
Wright & Diteon championship racket. 
Wide range of prices. 
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NUMBER 9 
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s Citizenship Quiz @® = 


APRIL 8, 1953 





— YOURSELF: 


80-89—Better than aver- 


mare work? 


cacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacace 


1. AT THE CHURCH HOUSE INN 


Check each true statement and put 
an X by each false one. Score 5 points 


each. Total, 25 

l. John’s father manages the 
Church House Inn. 

2. The Inn was built in 1925. 


3. Dartmoor makes excellent farm- 
land. 

4. Prisoners rarely escape from 
Dartmoor Prison. 

5. Both John and Susan help with 
the work at the Inn. 


My score___ 


2. CORONATION NEWS 


Check the correct ending to each. 
Score 4 points each. Total, 12. 
1. Queen Elizabeth will be crowned 
in 
a. Buckingham Palace. 
b. the White House. 
c. Westminster Abbey. 


2. A British monarch was first 
crowned there in 
a. 1066. b. 1936. 
ec. 1215. 


3. At the time of the coronation all 
England will 
a. go to See it. 
b. celebrate it. 
c. go about its daily work. 


My score 


3. BRITAIN’S PROBLEMS 


Circle the correct words within the 
parentheses. Score 5 points each. Total, 
20, 

Britain is a small country, about one 
third the size of (Rhode Island, Texas, 
the United States), with a large popu- 
lation. Before the war, Britain imported 
large quantities of (food, manufactured 
goods, coal). In payment, the British 
exported large quantities of (food, 
manufactured goods, rainwater). Brit- 
iin also earned money from foreign 
investments and (selling crown jewels, 
shipping, importing meat). The war 
destroyed this balance of trade. 





My score 


4. BICYCLE PARADE 


Match the phrases in the first section 
with the phrases in the second section. 
Score 3 points each. Total, 9. 





The first bicycle 
2. The highwheeler bike 
3. In the late 1800s, the bicycle 


I 
i 
I 
I 
I 
o 70-79—Fair; Below 70—How 
about 
| 
I 
i 


__a. was dangerously hard to bal- 
ance. 
__b. was a “walkalong.” 





__c. caused a change in women’s 
clothing. . 
! 

My score { 

I 


5. BOLIVAR THE LIBERATOR 

Fill in each blank correctly with a 
word chosen from those in boldface be- | 
low. Score 3 points each. Total, 9. i 


1. Simon Bolivar was born in 





2. His great hero was ~ 
3. In freeing Venezuela, Bolivar was 


aided by Petion, President of 


Napoleon, Haiti, Venezuela, Washing- 
ton, Spain, Brazil 
My score 





6. IN THE NEWS 


Check the correct ending to each. 
Score 5 points each. Total, 25. 





shows Hawaii on its way toward be- 
coming 
a. independent. _b. a state. 
c. a U. S. territory. 
2. Before that can happen, Hawaii 
must get approval from 
b. the U. N 


S. voters. 


a. Congress. 

c. U. 

3. Human carelessness recently killed 
Herbert, the friendly 


a. buffalo. b. seal. 
c. walrus. 
4. Recent U. S. atomic tests took 
place in 


a. Nevada. b. the Pacific. 


t 
| 
1 
1 
1 
I 
i 
1 
1 
I 
1 
! 
i 
I 
I 
I 
t 
1 
t 
i] 
1 
t 
1. The section of cartoon above 4 
1 
t 
i 
} 
i 
i] 
1 
| 
1 
1 
! 
I 
! 
! 
1 
I 
1 
c. Alaska. 

5. The tests showed that the safest | 
place to be during an atomic blast is ! 
a. out in the open. ! 

b. in the cellar. 

c. in an auto. i 

! 


My score___ Total score____ 





Right This Way 


A boy from Independence (Iowa) 
Jr. H. S., asks: 


Who should follow the usher down 
the aisle in a movie theatre, the boy or 
the girl? 


The boy should ask the girl where 
she’d like to sit (toward the back, to- 
ward the front, or in the middle of the 
theatre), and then ask the usher for 
seats in that section. The girl should 
then follow the usher to the seats, the 
boy going last. 

At theatres where there is no usher, 
the boy should lead the way to the 
seats. 


A girl from Pleasant Grove (Utah) 
Jr. H. S., writes: 


I think a certain boy likes me, but 
he’s too shy to ask me to dance at par- 
ties. Would it be all right if I asked him 
to dance? 


He would probably be embarrassed 
if you asked him to dance. It would be 
better if you asked the hostess to intro- 
duce you, or if you asked a friend of 
yours who also knows the boy to go 
with you and chat with him. This might 
break the ice and make it easier for him 
to ask you to dance. 

At many parties nowadays, a few 
special “Sadie Hawkins” dances are 
arranged. Before one of these dances, 
someone announces that the girls are 
supposed to ask the boys to dance. 
Then, of course, it would be quite all 
right for you to ask the shy boy—or any 
other boy—to dance with you. 








Send the best snap- 
shots you have taken 
to Shutterbug Editor, 
Junior Scholastic, 351 
Fourth Avenue, New 
York 10, N. Y. If your 
picture is good, you 
will receive a Shutter- 
bug button. 





IN THE CORRAL. Photo by Dick Dra- 


per of Gilbert Jr. H.S., Mesa, Ariz. 
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ETECTIVE AND MYSTERY STORIES 


. MINUTE MYSTERIES, Austin Ripley 
Play detective in exciting mystery game. 

. STRANGERS IN THE DESERT, Russell 
Ghost town’s mines hide clues. 


. MEMOIRS OF SHERLOCK HOLMES, Doyle 
11 thrilling exploits of famous sleuth. 


~ 


n 


co 


4. OUT OF THIS WORLD, ed. by Julius Fast 


Spine.-tingling fantasy tales. 


5. DEATH DOWN EAST, Blake 
Clues to mysterious, accidental deaths. 


SPORTS YARNS 


11. BILL STERN’S FAVORITE SPORT STORIES 
150 true stories by famed announcer. 

12. LUCKY TO BE A YANKEE, DiMaggio 
Great slugger’s own story. 

13. BILL STERN’S FAVORITE BOXING STORIES 
Laughter, drama in tales about famed boxers. 

14. BASEBALL STARS OF 1953 
New! 25 exclusive inside stories. 

15. BASEBALL FOR EVERYONE, DiMaggio 
Game-wise tips, big-league anecdotes. 


ANIMAL TALES 


21. CIRCUS DOCTOR, Henderson & Taplinger 
True story of greatest show on earth. 
22. BLACK BEAUTY, Sewell 
Unforgettable story of a noble horse. 
23.-BIG RED, Kjelgcard 
Heroic dog risks death for master. 
24. SILVER, Hinkle 
Handsome, white horse leads wild chase. 


WESTERN YARNS 


29. POCKET BOOK OF WESTERN STORIES 
17 roaring adventure tales of the West. 
30. BUCKSKIN BRIGADE, Kjelgaard 
10 stories of rugged daring frontier heroes. 
31. WESTERN ROUNDUP, ed. by Hano 
Action-packed, gun-shooting Western stories, 
32. THE STREAK, Max Brond 
Fabulous reputation built on false rumor. 


FUN, NONSENSE AND HUMOR 


6. 
7 
8. 
9 


CARRY ON JEEVES, Wodehouse 
Hilarious adventures of a butler. 


. GREAT AMERICAN SPORTS HUMOR, Davis 


Chuckles from dazzling world of sports. 


YOUR OWN JOKE BOOK, Crampton 
Guoranteed side-splitters plus cartoons. 


. BELVEDERE, Daven 


port 
Writer babysits with three children, and. ..1! 


OUR HEARTS WERE YOUNG & GAY 
Two charming U. S. girls invade Europe. 


BOOKS FOR GIRLS 


16. 
7. 
18. 
9. 
20. 


EVER-POPULAR 


25. 


26. 
27. 
28. 


JUNIOR MISS, Sally Benson 

Everyone laughs with teen-age Judy. 

PEGGY COVERS THE = Suan 

Cute cub chases newsbrecks, lines. 

HOBBY HORSE HILL, Davis 

Summer vacation adventures in the country. 
BOY DATES GIRL, Gay Head 

What every teen-ager should know. 
COMPLETE GUIDE TO HOME SEWING, Mager 
Helpful, step-by-step instructions. Illustrated. 


COLLECTIONS 


TWENTY GRAND SHORT STORIES 

20 top short stories from Scholastic. 

SPACE ON MY HANDS, Brown 

Nine startling science-fiction tales. 

GREAT STORIES FROM SATURDAY EVE. POST 
13 best from America’s favorite magazine. 
POCKET BOOK OF STORY POEMS, Untermeyer 
Poems of romance, humor, adventure (380 pages). 


HOW-TO BOOKS 


8 


es & & 


ADVENTURE AND 


37. ANNA AND THE KING OF SIAM, Landon 


Famous true story of teacher in Oriental court. 


38. THE RAFT, Trumbull 
True adventure of 3 men adrift on Pacific. 
39. PRISONER OF ZENDA, Hope 
Mistaken identity, daring intrigue. 
40. TWO YEARS BEFORE THE MAST, Dena 
Best-selling tale of sea adventure. 


4). 
42. 


43. 
“4. 


. POCKET BOOK OF CAMPCRAFT, Hammett 


Practical guide to more camping fun. 

CARE AND HANDLING OF DOGS, Baird 
Expert information on selecting, feeding, training. 
MAGIC EXPLAINED, Gibson 

Illustrated. Reveals secrets behind baffling tricks. 


. HOW TO KNOW THE BIRDS, Peterson 


Simple aid to bird recognition. 


ROMANCE 

LIFE ON THE MISSISSIPPI, Twain 
Boyhood on the mighty river. 

HOT ROD, Felsen 

Perils of jalopy-happy teen-agers. 
FOREST PATROL, Kielgaard 

Young forest ranger fights fires, wolves. 
THE JINX SHIP, Pease 

Intrigue on a West Indian freighter. 


NOTE: Because of the low price of these books, they cannot be counted towards TAB Club dividends, 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB, 351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y, 


































ANY FIVE 
BOOKS 


ONLY 


TAB SUMMER READING OFFER 


Order books you want by writing quan- 
tity opposite book ber. Add quantities 
in each column and place total on line 
opposite “Total Number of Books.” Give 
coupon together with your remittance to 
your TAB Club secretary. If you do NOT 
have a TAB Club in your class, mail this 
coupon with remittance to TAB headquar- 
ters, 351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
Be sure to print full name and home ad- 
dress. Sorry, books cannot be shipped un- 
less your check or money order accom- 
panies this coupon! 



















































































Book| Title | Quan- |Book| Title | Quan. 
No.| No. | tity |No.| No. | tity 
1 | Pos | 23 | Cie | 
aT cw | 24 | Cl4 | 
“3 | B704 | 25 | BISs4 | 

4 | A537 | 26 {| B1077 | 
5 | As7i | 27 | B555 | 

6 | pas | 28 | P342 | 

7 | Pris | 29 | P293 | 
8i| ce | 30 | J60 | 

9 | B729 | 3) | 8256 | 

10 | BI05 | 32 | P9IO | 

1) | Pao | 33 | Peo3 | 
12 | B506 | 34 | Pma76 | 

13. | P46 | 35 | Pmadd | 

14 | L125 | 36 | AM36 | 
15| A719 | 37 | P576 | 

16 | P332 | 38 | Y38 | 
7 | & | 39 | B33 | 
18 | C22 | 40 | Y7 | 
91) TY | a) Bl 
30 | P89 | 42 | 8923 | 
21 | 8992 | a C277 ‘| 
22 | 34 | fae | sm i 
Total No. of Books Total . 

















Nome 

Address. 

City. 

Stote. 

@ We cannot accept order for less than five 
books. IMPORTANT! To insure delivery 


before school closes, moll early! 
aaa 
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What Are ‘Approvals’? 


Scholastic Magazines accept stamp advertisements 
only from reliable and trustworthy stamp dealers. 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending money for stamps. If the 
advertisement mentions the word “approvals,” the 
stamp dealer will send you in addition to any free 
stamps, or stomps you pay for in advance, a se- 
lection of other stamps known as “approvals.” 
Each of these “approval” stamps hos a price 
clearly marked. If you keep any of the “approval” 
stamps you must pay for them and return the ones 
you do not wish to buy. When writing to stamp 
advertisers be sure to write your name and address 
on your letter and on the upper left hand corner 
of the envelope. if you do not intend to buy any 
of the “approval” stamps return them promptly, 
being careful to write your name and address in 
the upper left-hand corner of the envelope in which 
you return the stamps. Scholastic Magazines will 
do all in their power to protect their readers from 
unfair practices. Any reader who considers thet he 
has been deceived as a result of his response to 
an advertisement in Schol is urged 
to appeal to the Executive Editor, Scholastic Mago- 
zines, 351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y 


$22.50 CATALOG, vE 
ABSOLUTELY FREE 


Raymax plan offers free col- 
ul =ecollection cataloguing 








RAYMAX™— 
RAYMAX, 70AB Nesseu St., New York 38, N. Y. 


<lele/ 10¢ 


THIS MAMMOTH VALUE INCLUDES STAMPS WORTH 
UP TO i5ef ALSO APPROVALS. Ww’ 


STAMPS 


FOR ONLY 


MYSTIC STAMP CO. Comden 75 


we, ee tad Sf7 print- 
AUGE and MiLLI- 

Site SCALE Given to Approval Ap 
plants who send Mt, tor mailing’to 


D EAST 9th —— 
GLOBE STAMP CommBOP oo 5 Ki YN 18, 

















noceros. e, Giant, Pygmy, Emu, 
Kangaroos, Koala bear 


and other wild animals. 
Free with exciting approvals. 


Niagara Stomp Co., Niagara-on-the-Lake 122, Can. 


U. S. Classics—50 Yr. Old Collection 


15 selected old-timers. Each 50 or more years olj—- Must 
of ‘em missing in even the biggest collections! Get all 15 
of these unusual classics for less than le each. All yours 
for just 10e! With your request for approvals 


JARO STAMP CO., Box 246-D, Church St. Annex, N.Y. 8 








SENSATIONAL OFFER! 
Grotesque collection of NEPAL, the remote Himalayan 
country, catalog . just 10¢ 
te these requesting b 

VIKING STAMP COMPANY 
130-GG@ CLINTON ST. BROOKLYN 2, N. Y. 









GIGANTIC COLLECTION 
Includes Triangles, Early United States 
— Animals — Commemoratives — —— 
Colonies — High Value Pictori 


Complete Collection plus Big , 
Magazine al) free with approvals. Send 5¢ for postage 


GRAY STAMP CO., Dept. $8, Toronto, Canada 


WORLD'S LARGEST STAMP! 


4 real curiosity! A stamp so large (7% x14 inches) it will 





xcupy a full page in your album. Retails for 50c. Given 

FREE to approval service applicants sending Sc postage 

STAMPS: All diff., 500, $1; 1,000, $2; 2,000, $4; 5.900. 414 
TATHAM STAMP CO., Springfield 92, Mass 





MOR —4-—LESS 


GET MORE—PAY LESS, WHEN YOU BUY FROM 
OUR STARTLING ee we it Ser ALS — 
PLUS EXCITING GIFTS G N TO ALL CUS- 
TOMERS. WRITE TO-DAY 


MOR—4—LESS Stamp Service, Norwalk, California 












FREE — Famous American Set, Flag Set. 
Nationa! Parks Set, and Presidential Set 
te $5. Gend i0¢ for 15 of the above stamps 
plus full particulars & Approvals. 


TRIBORO STAMP CO. 
148 Nassau St., Dept. 904, New York 38, N.Y. 














U.N. Refugee Issue 


The first United Nations stamp for 
1953 will be issued on April 24. It calls 
attention to the grave plight of many 
refugees who are still in need of food, 
shelter, clothing, medicine. 

At the end of World War II, reports 
the U. N., about 10 million men, wom- 
en, and children were homeless. Their 
homes had been destroyed during the 
war and they found themselves strand- 
ed in slave labor camps far from their 
native lands. During 1945-46 many of 
the refugees managed to find new 
homes. But several millions were unable 
or unwilling to return to their homes. 

In 1947 the U. N. set up the Inter- 
national Refugee Organization (IRO) 
to help the homeless. IRO built “tent 
cities” for refugees and arranged for 
their transportation to nations which 
held out helping hands. 

In 1951, IRO shut down for lack of 
funds. Today about one million refu- 
gees still need aid in the Far East, the 
Middle East, and parts of Europe. The 
U. N. is trying to raise money for them. 

The new stamp, below, comes in two 
denominations—a 3-cent maroon, a 5- 
cent blue. It shows a homeless family 
and reads: “Protection for Refugees.” 

For first-day covers send a money 
order and self-addressed envelopes to: 
U. N. Postal Administration, Room CB- 
26, United Nations, N. Y. Put a filler of 
light cardboard or a blotter in each 
envelope and turn the flap in. (The 
filler will keep the cover from being 
bent.) Then address envelopes in lower 
left-hand corner and enclose them and 
your money order in an outer envelope. 
Mark it “First-day covers—Refugees.” 
You may send for as many as 20 first- 
day covers. 
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. Postal for 1953. 
The first U. N. aomp for 1 


Complete Change 

Miss Brown: “Why, Mr. Smith, the 
last time I saw you, you were tall, dark, 
and handsome! Now you're short, fat, 
and bald.” 

Mr. Jones: 
Mr. Jones.” 

Miss Brown: 
name, too?” 


“I'm not Mr. Smith. I’m 


“Oh, you changed your 


Ferre! Christensen, Forest School, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Dining Out 
In a restaurant they met, 
Romeo and Juliet. 
He had no cash to pay the debt, 
So Romeo owed what Juli et. 
Sue Risley, Park School, Omaha, Nebr 
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+ Wooden nick 
; Chinese Dollar. — 





WEIRD VOLCANO TRIANGLE 
1ANT GEO. WASHINGTON & OTHERS 


Six Gutpees Ecuador, First U. S. Commemorative, 
Devils Island, Others. Free with approvals. 
CAPITAL STAMP COMPANY, Little 





ock 7, Ark. 
ALL DIFFERENT — NO y+ peed 
75 United States...... 25¢, 50 Cuba 
Boli . «| ReSneeTes 
50 Mexico 
50 Peru. 










































50 Uruguay 35¢ 
F. S. TOWNSEND, Box 223, New Haven 2, Conn. 
DIFF. UNITED STATES 
Including AIRMAILS, PRESIDENTIALS, C 
—. —, q, cent. commemoratives, an 
To applicants for our 
GAIN "APPROVALS, FREE BIG LIST included. 
W. C.- Bookman, Box 145-H, Maplewood, N. J. 
25 DIFFERENT S 
to approval applicants Cc 
Premiums with purchases 
BRANDWEIN STAMP CO., Box 92K, Bayonne, N. J. 
DIFFERENT STAMPS 
Including Commemoratives, Charities 
Airmail, Surcharges, Sets, etc. Only 
3< to Approval Buyers. 

BADGER STAMP CO., Dept. K, Milwaukee 3, Wisc. 
U. S. ARMY & NAVY HEROES 
A collection feat U. S. Army & Navy Heroes 
on stamps from War of 1312. Civil & Revolution- 
ary and otpers. A A Epetertal History. 10c with 

bargain U. S. ap 
LOCUST STAMP * A 205, OSSINING, N. Y 
GORGEOUS “ORCHID” DIAMOND! 
plus Enormous 5-colored Fiag stamp, Will Rogers 
“Earthquake Airmail,”’ Ist USA commemorative, Midget 
Corsica, Harem Girl, and 26 other all different stamps 
ALL FREE to approval buyers for 3c postage 
BELMONT STAMP CO., Dept. 60, Washington 15, D. C 
TOP STAMP OFFER 
includes stamps from ABYSSINIA to ZAN- 
ZIBAR and 2 SURPRISE mint sets. a 
free gift every collector needs. i0¢ to 
retuestin APPROVALS. Ecnven STAMP 
GO., Dept. K, 154 Nassau St., . %, 
2 TRIANGLES - AIRMAILS - BICOLORS 
ist USA Sump Centenary, Fascism Downiall. 
Columb rieste Fair, Garibaldi’s Escape, 
ae’ "Destemne large historical “pictorials 


Y 3¢ to Approval eng 
FORTUNE STAMP CO., Dept. 9 , Washington 10, D. C. 





te ys , - hy 
10 TRIANGLES 10c 
ake at 
All different, including sets to approval buyers 
PICTURE STAMPS, Box 8643-J, Hollywood 46, Calif 


10 TRANSPORTATION STAMPS 10¢ 
5 U. S. Commemoratives J... 5 Airmails showing 

tion—Covered wagons, 
Trains, Boats, p.-— -~ay all for 10¢ with your 
request for our colorful U.S. or Foreign Approvals. 


OCEAN STAMP CO., Box 645, Brooklyn 29, N. Y. 
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quiz-word PUZZLE 
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This bird breeds on 
the mainland of our 
good neighbor to the 
north. Its appearance 
in early April is o 
sure sign of spring. 

The bird's name 
(twe words) is in this 
puzzle, which has 42 
words. Score twé 
points for each you 
get right. Perfect 
score, 84, 


1. Ask; plead. 

4. You row with this. 

5. The simplest kind of architecture in 
ancient Greece. (Hint: rhymes with 
historic. ) 

7. You say this word at the end of a 
prayer. 

9. Light in color; sickly looking. 

2. Catch or seize suddenly. 

13. Adjective which means “born.” 

14. Pull slowly along the ground. 

16. You hit this with a hammer. 

7. Caught with a lasso. 

19. United Nations forces are fighting here. 

20. Sound of delight. 

22. Ground covered with grass. 

23. District Attorney (abbrev.). 

25. To give up or surrender territory. 

(Hint: rhymes with need. ) 

27. Past tense of shoot 

29. Sticky, black material used in roads. 

30. To be in debt. 

31. To paint with light strokes. 

33. Small hotel. 

34. You and I. 

35. Initials of Stanley Kramer. 


1. A blessing or benefit. (Hint: rhymes 
with moon.) 

. You hear with this. 

. Grasp firmly with your hand. 

. To go ashore from a ship. 





Co Pe 


6. First word of mystery bird’s name. 
(Hint: country where it breeds.) 
7. Conjunction meaning as well as. 
8. Spoil. 
10. Wreath of flowers used in Hawaii to 
greet visitors. 
11. A snakelike fish. 
15. Second word of mystery’s bird’s name. 
16. Requires. 
18. Prefix meaning “in favor of.” 
20. You do this in a play. 
21. Top part of your body. 
23. Opposite of up. 
24. Chewed and swallowed food. 
26. Sketch a picture. 
28. The cry of the mystery bird. 
82. “To —— or not to 
33. I am, you are, he 


Answers this week in Teacher Edition; next 
week in your edition. 


Answers to March 25 Quiz-word Puzzle 

ACROSS: 1i-crews; 6-screech; 8-do; 9-ed.; 
ll-coma; 14-pear; 16-nil; 17-ear; 18-costs; 
20-defeats; 22-Ga.; 23-tel.; 24-A.B.; 26-owl; 
28-pie; 29-new:; 3l-red; 32-their; 34-old 

DOWN: I-c.c.; 2-R.R.; 3-E.E.; 4-we; 5-S.C.; 
6-soon; 7-hear; 8-D.C.; 10-Dr.; 12-mice; 13- 
aloft; 14-petal; 14-east; 19-see; 20-dawn; 21- 
said; 22-go; 25-be; 27-let; 28-per; 30-who; 
31-rid; 33-e) 
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NEW MOVIES 


Mi i“Tops, don’t miss. “iiGood. 
Mi Fair. Save your money. 


“SEMINOLE (Universal-Interna- 
tional). The Indians are on the warpath 
again, this time in Florida’s Everglade 
country back in 1835. And they have 
good reason. Their chief, Anthony 
Quinn, is quite willing to withdraw 
peaceably into the swamps with his 
people. His old friend Rock Hudson, a 
lieutenant in the infantry, feels that the 
Seminoles should be allowed to remain 
on their own land. 

But Major Richard Carlson believes 
that the only good Indian is a dead 
Indian. He orders an all-out attack on 
the Indian stronghold, and when that 
fails, resorts to treachery to capture the 
Indian chief. That is when the Indians 
finally come whooping down on his fort. 
The film, in Technicolor, has many ex- 
citing moments, especially as the troops 
push their way through the jungle un- 
derbrush to destroy the Seminole vil- 
lage. But much of it has been done 
before—and better. 
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silver-plated flute 
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39 
Order the NOVEL 


Mr. Peanut 
S Mechanical 


J) 


* Pencil 


35 Pus 


two empty 5¢ PLANTERS 
SALTED PEANUT BAGS 
or two 5c PLANTERS 
JUMBO BLOCK Peanut 
Bar outside wrappers. 












The super-smart mechanical 
Mr. Peanut pencil is precision- 
made of the finest materials, 
is 5% inches long—in attrac- 
tive colors, and carries an 
extra supply of lead 
and an eraser inside 
the pencil barrel. 








ORDER IT TODAY 
WRITE TO: 
PLANTERS 
PEANUTS 
Department 56 
Wilkes Barre, Pa. 








IN MY BIKE 
SINCE | USE 


3-IN-ONE 





AT FINE MUSIC 
DEALERS EVERY WHERE 












33 CASH PRIZES! 
Ist Prize $25 
2nd Prize $20 
3rd Prize $15 


Dout miss this 
mn  Chrilling coutedt... 


FOR STUDENTS ONLY 
CASH PRIZES — just for writing your Mother a happy Telegram for 


Mother’s Day! Students all over America have won prizes in earlier 


5 Prizes, Each $10 
25 Prizes, Each $ 5 





READ RULES CAREFULLY! 


1. Contest open to all grade and high school students, except 
members of families of employees of Scholastic, Western Union, 
or Western Union's advertising agency. : 

2. On Mother's Day Greeting blank below—or any Western 
Union blank—write in 15 to 25 words a Mother's Day Greeting 
Telegram expressing your feelings on Mother's Day. Be sure to 
write your name, age, home address, and name of your school. 
Send as many entries as you wish . . . but write each one on 
a separate blonk. 

3. Send your entries to Western Union Contest Editor, Room 
410, 351 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. No entries timed 
or postmarked after midnight, May 18, 1953, can be considered! 
It is not necessary but you may, if you wish, send your entry 
by Telegram. You can either mail all your entries in one 
envelope, or send them as separate messages. 

4. All entries become the property of The Western Union 
Telegraph Company. None can be acknowledged or returned. 
Prizes will be awarded for originality and sincerity. Entries will 
be judged by representatives of Scholastic, Western Union, and 
Western Union's advertising agency. The judges’ decisions will 
be final. In case of ties, duplicate prizes will be awarded. 
5. Winners will be notified by Telegram not later than June 
15, 1953. 
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To: Mother's Day Contest Editor, Room 410 
351 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Here is my entry in the 1953 Mother's Day Telegram Contest (from 15 to 25 words) 


Western Union Contests. Now it’s your turn to try for one! 


hat fun to enter this Contest! And so easy! Write us your own 

idea of just what you'd write to your own mother, in a loving 
Mother’s Day Telegram. Write it in not less than 15 or more than 
25 of your own words. Then send us that message as your entry. 
Read the Rules at left! 


NO ENTRY FEE!!! NOTHING TO BUY!! 


Use either the holiday Mother’s Day entry blank below, or get 
any Telegram blank at your own Western Union office. First, be 
sure to read the Rules. Then write your entry. Send your entry to 
the Western Union Contest Editor, Room 410, 351 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10, N. Y. quickly. It must be timed or postmarked 
before midnight, May 18, 1953! 


TELEGRAMS FOR ALL HAPPY GREETINGS! 


On Mother’s Day, or for someone’s birthday, anniversary, or any 
holiday greeting—a Telegram is always the extra-special, thought- 
ful way to send your message. Greeting Telegrams come on 
beautifully colored blanks. So, when you've written your Mother's 
Day Contest entry, why not send your own mother a copy of the 
same message, by Telegram? Think of how happy it will make 
her. Now, read the Contest Rules carefully. Your entry must be 
in your own words. The more sincere your Telegram is, the more 
likely you are to win one of the prizes! 











My Nome 





My Home Address 


My Age 





City Zone 





State 
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Members of University of Connecticut's Conservation Study 
Tour embark for island bird sanctuary on Lake Bowdoin, Mont. 


Vhotos by the author 
Conservation students stop bus to take pictures of hills, 
sky, and one another outside of White Sands, New Mexico. 


Onee Around the U.8.A. 


By ROGER F. LUCE 


Darien (Conn.) Junior High School 


YOOD NEWS! A letter 
the Universitv of 


came trom 
Connecticut. I 
had been selected as one of 32 students 


and teachers to make an_ extensive 
conservation tour of the United States 
to study the use and abuse of our 
our soils, forests, irri- 


cattle 


natural resources 


gation projects, game refuges, 
ranches, and national parks. 
Without question, this tour was the 
first of its kind ever attempted on a 
nation-wide basis. We left the university 
campus On June 27, followed a south- 
ern route to the West turned 
north to Washington, and returned via 


i northern route. In 60 days we covered 


Coast, 


early 12,000 miles and visited 27 
states. 
Our caravan consisted of 12 men 


ind 20 women, including Dr. Ravmond 
Kienholz, director; Al and Bonnie Bon- 
will, our cooks; and Bill Fitzgerald, the 
bus driver. Ages ranged from 20 to 60 
vears. Teachers made up the greater 
portion of the group, but several stu- 
dents went along, including two Ger- 
man exchange students who had been 
studying at Cornell during the previous 
vear. 

A chartered bus, equipped with a 
loud-speaker system, furnished trans- 
portation. Tasty meals were prepared 
in a special mobile kitchen. Sleeping 
bags equipped with air mattresses, pon- 
chos, and pup tents made it possible to 
get a comfortable night’s rest wherever 


Scenic Sidelights of a Transcontinental Conservation Study Tour 


we might find ourselves. Arrangements 


had been made for us to meet with 
numerous experts along the route and 
to discuss with them the conservation 
problems and practices of their areas. 

We remember well the lovely campus 
\lahama, where 
we were graciously received by Presi- 


of Athens College in 


dent James and his wife, and given the 
use of the indoor gym swimming pool. 
This college has the distinction, so it is 
claimed, of being the only college in 
that area which remained open during 
the Civil War. We had the honor ot 
being the first Yankees to pitch tents 
on their campus since IS6L. 

Another highlight was the prehistoric 
Indian dwellings nea New 
Mexico. We laid our bedrolls close by 


Thoreau, 


the ancient Pueblo Bonito ruins, which 
cast ghostly shadows in the moonlight. 
With a little imagination one could al 
most visualize the previous settlers who 
lived here long before Columbus visited 


12,000 miles 
around the U.S.A. 
with Award Win- 
ner Roger F. Luce. 





the New World. Much archaeological 
work has been carried on here by the 
National Geographic Society. 

In the evening archaeologist Eric 
Reed told us of the historical back 
ground of the Pueblo ruins. Here exists 
one of the few fine illustrations of the 
exploitation of natural resources by na- 
tive people. Chaco Canyon is a classic 
example of deforestation and erosion, 
comparable to parts of China. Not until 
1000 B.C. did the natives of 
America begin to develop agriculture 


about 
and settle down. They never domesti- 
cated livestock or learned the use of 
wheels. Neither did they learn the art 
of metallurgy, although traces of copper 
evidence of trade with 


belts show 


\lexico. 


In the Northwest 


It was late afternoon as we followed 
the Mather Memorial Parkway to White 
River Entrance and up to Yakima Park, 
Washington. Glacier-clad Mt. Rainier 
towered impressively above all the sur- 
rounding landscape. In the evening the 
park ranger presented a slide program 
to give us an idea of the park and 
mountain in their year-round moods. 
We chose ow camp site so as to catch 
the first reflections of morning light as 
they reached us from the icy slopes 
of the peak. At the first hints of dawn 
we arose, shivering figures clad in pa- 
jamas, and poised our cameras to record 
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Bright, 


gay. glamorous 


that’s the mood of Manhattan’s Times Square 


with its famous theatres, night clubs, and restaurants. New York’s big-city 


excitement is 


just one of the 


many interesting vacation attractions 


you can enjoy when you visit friendly New York State. 
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\ 6 Catskitts —90 miles from Manhat- 


“‘\tan, there are more resort 
hotels here than in any similar 
area in the United States. 





© Mohawt Valley—This land of 

legend contains many in- 

‘ teresting reminders of co- 
lonial life in America. 


t Chew Islands -St. Lawrence 

Hh Region —Sight-seeing boats tour 
‘the 1000 Islands in the broad 
St. Lawrence River. 





>> 





Beautiful 


“Grand 


, Genesee Region— 
2 parks, 
Lake Ontario's 
2 beaches, and Gen- 
esee Gorge— 
Canyon 
of the East**— 
delight visitors 
to this resort area, 












— 
- ae Sosthore Tier— *, Rong island— mil. 


Noted for its fine > \G) lions visit this area 
geen, fertile ‘ ‘yearly to enjoy its 
Ss armlands, and "e surf bathing, boat- 
thriving indus- ing. and excellent 
trial areas. salt-water fishing. 


G 


More people find more to see and do in 


New York State 








FREE BOOKLET. “New York 
StateVacationlands’’ contains 
196 pages, 81 full-color pho- 
tographs. It’s the most com- 
plete state guidebook ever of- 
fered! Send for your copy. 


The Vacation Emre 


ren nr nr nr nr nr nr nnn ne ee ee 


New York State Department of Commerce 
Room 801, 112 State Street, Albany 7, New York 


Send “New York State Vacationlands.” 
B( ) city hotel,C( ) bun; 
cottege, F ( ) campsite, C 
information on areas checked 


lam interestedin: A(_ ) resort hotel, 
low colony, D ( ) tourist home,E( ) summer 
) children’s camp, H ( ) dude ranch, I'd like 








1. LJ Adirondacks 6.) Finger Lakes ll Hudson-Taconic 

1 2 New York City 7.1J Saratoga-Lake George 12.{_) Genesee Region 

1 3.) Catskitts 8. (_) Long Island 13. L) Cnautawque-Allegany 
4 1000 Islands-St. Lawrence 9%.|_) Mohawk Valley 14. _] Capital District 

l 5 Niagara Frontier 10. [_) Central New York 15. [_] Southern Tier 

! Name 

l (PLEASE PRINT) 

1 Address 

1 Ci Zone___State 














on colored film the wonderful spectacle 
of the rosy peak as it emerged from 
the morning mist. 

At Grand Coulee Dam another ex- 
citing experience awaited us. Security 
reasons now prevent the public from 
touring the dam. But as we were eating 
our evening meal, Dr. Kienholz re- 
vealed to us a well-kept secret. Major 
Hutton, in charge of public relations 
and security of the Bureau of Recla- 
mation, had consented to conduct us on 
a private two-hour tour across the high- 
way on the crest of the dam and then 
by elevator to its heart, the giant power 
generators, turbines, and pumps. The 
final generator was just being installed. 
We were able to step inside the huge 
water turbine and get a better under- 
standing of how it worked. Seldom does 
the ordinary traveler have such an op- 
portunity as this. 

About 12 miles from Hungry Horse 
Dam on the Flathead River we entered 
the scenic wonders of Glacier National 
Park. Following the Going-to-the-Sun 
Highway, we skirted beautiful Lake 
McDonald for 15 miles before arriving 
at Avalanche Campgrounds. From here 
to Logan Pass the Highway past the 
“Garden Wall” is one of the most beau- 
tiful in the country. Frequent waterfalls 
and patches of delicate but brilliant 
Alpine flowers add to the scenic beauty. 

We stopped at Logan Pass, which 
cuts through the Continental Divide, 
and ate our lunch at the foot of Mt. 
Reynolds. Numerous marmots came 
near enough to nibble on pieces of 
sandwiches. A group of us followed the 
two-mile trail to Hidden Lake. Indian 
paintbrush in various colors, bear grass 
with its conspicuous flower clusters, 
monkey flower, arnica, and glacier lil) 
edged the rocky debris and snowfields 
everywhere. The clumps of heavenly- 
blue Alpine fringed gentians defy de 
scription. 

Scenery down the eastern side from 
Logan Pass, by St. Mary’s Lake and 
Red Eagle Mt., is just as breath-taking. 
At Two Medicine Campground, on the 
shores of Two Medicine Lake, we 
stopped for our second night at Glacier. 
Two weeks would be none too long to 
visit this outstanding National Park. 

We returned to Storrs the afternoon 
of August 25. Mrs. Kienholz welcomed 
us back wih cake and ice cream. With 
in an hour the bus was unloaded and 
the equipment sorted. With fond fare 
wells our big, happy family broke up 
and scattered in all directions. Lasting 
friendships, however, had been mad 
Even before the end of our tour we 
had planned an October reunion in 
Brookline, Mass., and a December re 
union in Philadelphia. For years to 
come we will enjoy talking over our 
experiences and viewing each other's 
slides. 
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mericas New Railr 
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What’s that surveyor doing? He’s sighting on tomorrow... 
clipping off an old curve... clipping off the past... 


It goes on day after day on the Santa Fe. Building new. 

Till there’s nothing left that’s old today of the 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe but the country and 
the song and the pride of its people! 


IN THE PAST 5 YEARS... Whole fleets of stream- 
lined trains replaced with finer streamlined trains. . . 
Enough new track laid to more than reach from 
Chicago to Los Angeles... Great new “hump” yards 
built to speed switching ... New roadbed, new rail 
and new ballast methods—for smoother, safer rides 
for goods and people. 


IN THE PAST YEAR... New freight stations, with 
new towveyors, at Chicago and San Francisco... 
Great new construction started to raise Santa Fe rails 
in Kansas and Missouri above the highest flood stage 
of recorded history. 


IN THIS YEAR... New micro-wave communication 
system put in service between Galveston and Beau- 


mont, Texas . . . New freight classification yard will be 
opened at Belen, New Mexico. 


AND IN THE NEXT YEAR... More curves will be 
clipped, more grades reduced . . . 119 new diesel units 
will go to work ... New modern diesel shops will be 
completed . . . 3600 new freight cars will be placed in 
service ... New electronic communication and control 
equipment will be installed ...and El Capitan will be 
re-equipped with all new chair cars! 


AND IN THE NEXT 5 YEARS... New cars and 
whole new trains will be rolling on an ever newer, 
greater Santa Fe. 


It costs Santa Fe millions (not one penny from the 
taxes you pay) to keep America’s New Railroad grow- 
ing newer every day. 


SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES 


PROGRESS THAT PAYS ITS OWN WAY 








Travel TIPS 





HERE'S promise of good times in 
our northern neighbor this sum- 
mer. Herewith some highlights. 


Nova Scotia 
































Tha. Bagpipes come to “new Scotland” 
housand. acre | this summer to revive some Scottish : 
Paradise | WOodland | culture. A “Gathering of the Clans” : 
lake. phy >~tmile Private starts July Ist at Pugwash, in conjunc- : 
temptin 10us Comfort UNION tion with the Fishermen's Regatta. | 
ile & Cuisine. -.$parklin, _ PS Highland Games start at Antigonish on \4 
Inment . a 8 <tve_Now: July 22. Not to be outdone, the Irish : 
interesting “ crowd." ays an Office. 1710 €w York | present a week-long Gaelic Mod begin- & 
Broadw | ning August 3rd at St. Ann’s, the only 4 


Gaelic college in North America. The 
Mod begins with a Theatre Under the 
Stars for Gaelic and Jacobite plays and 
choral singing. 

Most asked question in our travel box 
re this isle is “how do we get there?” 
Ship, train, bus or plane are the an 
swers! If you're driving the family car, 
take the ferry from Boston to Yarmouth. 


a 


NON-profit ba “ 
1€ IN. 
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U te ITY 4 O U S t Leaves every Mon., Wed. and Fri. after- : 
| noons on an overnight run; $17.50 one 
IN THE POCONOS | way, $33 round trip. Berths and meals 
Forest Park, Pa.; a short run from New York or Philadelphia extra, cars $30 extra, one way; $50 
round trip. 
You can also ferry across the Bay 
— | of Fundy from St. John, New Bruns- ; 
wick, to Digbv, Nova Scotia; $2.60 one 4 
way, $4.70 round trip. Berths and meals } 
Meant | extra, cars $12 extra each way. Or you : 
Ch hjin. | can drive across the Isthmus of Chig- 
VIRGINIA burg necto, Nova Scotia’s only link to the 
continent. 
as George Washington Trans Canada Air Lines runs daily 
e flights from Boston and Montreal. 
knew it Acadian Bus Lines take you where you 
- . ; want to go once you're in the province. 
MRANALNENER ERR RENTS Oa 4 Special tour packages are available 
\ ’ oe too. Eastern Steamship Lines offers one 
4 RECREATED Williamsburg brings back the days | from Boston, $46.75 up. 
| when Washington made his headquarters at Wythe For maps, guides, tour books and any 
i House, dined at Raleigh Tavern and courted specific info write the Nova Scotia Bu- 
Martha Custis. In addition to its historic | reau of Information, 247 Park Avenue, / 
importance, Williamsburg is acomplete- | New York 17, N. Y. 
vacation community with something of in- | Ontario | 
terest for everyone. Golf, tennis, swimming, | Ontario plans a Shakespearean Festi- | 
cycling, garden tours, motor trips. Fine lodg- val at Stratford, from mid-July to mid- ; 
ings in modern hotels, colonial guest houses | August. Star Alec Guinness chose Rich- : 
and restored taverns. ard III and All's Well that Ends Well : 
WILLIAMSBURG LODGE & TAVERNS to alternate during the month’s run. ; 


rom $6.00 


WILLIAMSBL RG INN & COTTAGES 


m S10.(0 


Director Tyrone Guthrie, former direc- 
tor of London’s famed Old Vic Theatre 
and other Old Vic players promise note- 
worthy presentations. 

For ticket, travel and accommodation 
info write the Stratford Shakespearean 
Festival Foundation, Stratford, Ontario, 
Canada. 


". S. McCaskey, see tra el agent 
r Williamsburg Res. Of 630 
t Clirele 6- 8896 





Western Canada 


ee. — : | The Calgary Stampede, set for July 6 
| to 11 this year, will have real rootin’, 
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tootin’ riding cowbovs and Indians in 
full regalia in an unsurpassed six-day 
rodeo. 

Where to stay to enjoy the beautiful 


Rockies: . . . in Banff—Banff Springs 
Hotel, opens June 10 and closes early 
Sept... . in Lake Louise—Chateau Lake 


Louise or numerous nearby _ rustic 
mountain lodges. (View of the Iceland 
poppy gardens is one vou won't forget.) 

. at Emerald Lake—Emerald Lake 
Chalet, opens June 20 to early Sept. 
Also moderate priced chalet-bungalow 
camps at Lake Wapta, Lake O'Hara, 
Moraine Lake and Yoho valley give 
you a vacation amidst mountain lakes, 
vlaciers, and towering peaks. 

Don't forget too the Banff School of 
Fine Arts where vou mav_ choose 
courses in the theatre, ballet, painting, 
music, handicrafts, oral French, play 
writing and short story, radio writing 
ind radio technique, and photography. 
fruition fees vary—$37.50 to $65. Room 
and board from $120 to $180 for the 
six week session July 6 to Aug 15). 
For further info write Director, Banff 
School of Fine Arts, University of Al- 
berta, Edmonton, Alberta, Canada. 

Trv the Triangle Route for good cov- 
erage of the Canadian Northwest. Jas- 
per, vear-round skiing spot, is the focal 
point of your tour. From here travel 
southwest to Vancouver on the Pacific 
Ocean. A sea trip—two nights and one 
day—takes you along the Inside Passage 
between British Columbia’s mainland 
and the off-shore islands to Prince Rup- 
ert. Eastward from Prince Rupert you 
ride the rails back towards Jasper along 
the famous Skeena, Bulkley and Fraser 
Rivers. Write Canadian National Rail- 
ways, 630 Fifth Ave., NYC (or your 
nearest travel agent) for further details. 
NCET News 

National Council for Educational 
lravel’s last meeting, held in conjunc- 
tion with the AASA meeting in Atlantic 
City, brought forth new officers for 
1953. Alvin D. Roberts, Director of 
Audio-Visual Education at Western Il- 
linois State College. Macomb, IL, is 
the new president. William D. Bout- 
vell, editor of Scholastic Teacher—vice- 
president; Merrill Eaton, School of Ed 
ucation, University of Indiana, Bloom- 
ington, Ind.—president-elect; Paul H. 
Kinsel, NEA Div. of Travel Service Di- 
rector, 1201 16th St., N.W., Washing 
ton 6, D.C.—secretary-treasurer. 

You are welcome at any of the fol 
lowing NCET meetings: Monday, June 
29—Miami, Fla.; Oct. 23, 24—Spring 
field, Ill. February, 1954. Atlantic City, 


N.J. (again in conjunction with the | 


AASA meeting). For membership de- 
tails on NCET write to William D. 
Boutwell, Scholastic Teacher, 351 
Fourth Ave., N.Y.C. 10. 

Marcaret E. McDonaLp 





DC-6 AIR TOURIST 
service to Hawaii 








Only $125 one way, $225 round trip, 
(plus tax) from California 
You save $77.40 over regular fare 


Plan an economical vacation in Hawaii, by flying United’s new 
DC -6 air tourist service. The plane features wide-aisle two-abreast 
seating for 67 passengers. Meals are available at extra charge by 
arrangement prior to departure. There are four flights weekly — 
two from San Francisco, two from Los Angeles. 


Hawaiian Air Vacations, including round trip transportation 
and hotel accommodations, start as low as $243.00 from California 
(plus tax). And United offers fast, connecting flights to the West 
Coast, with air tourist flights available from many cities. 

While you’re in Honolulu, you may want to earn teaching 
credits by taking courses at the University of Hawaii. Economical 
living accommodations are available. So, whether you're going for 
study or pleasure, or both, plan to fly United to Hawaii. For 
further information and free folders, write or visit your nearest 
United office. 


$< 
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5959 S. Cicero Ave., Chicago 38, lll. 


COMPARE THE FARE AND YOU’LL GO BY AIR 


Fly United’s New Type of 
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Honeymooners end exciting shipboard 
day watching sunset from upper deck. 
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BERMUDA-BOUND 


Prescription for a happy honeymoon. 


By MARGARET E. McDONALD 


A loaf of bread, a jug of wine 
And thou, beside me on the Furness 
Line! 


H, paradise enow—for a fact! Cruis- 
ing to blue-green southern waters 

is just what the doctor ordered for a 
vacation. If it’s a good vacation special, 
it might do for a perfect honeymoon, 
thought we. And right we were! For 
our two-and-a-half-day sea voyage to 
emerald Bermuda we lived a kingly life. 
The traditional spirit of the Queen 
of Bermuda guarantees a good time. 
Confetti, streamers, snapping photog- 
raphers, throngs of people helped the 
white luxury ship from its New York 
pier. Before we» passed Miss Liberty 


we, 


*S BLACK HILLS «sins, 


On, You're in the vacation picture when you visit the Black Hills of South 
Dakota. Enjoy all your favorite outdoor sports. Thrill to real leather- 
cracking rodeos and Western celebrations—first-rate dramatic festivals 





—sparkling, sun-filled days—cool, restful, whispering nights. 
Everything that means holiday takes on the spirit and excitement of 
this natural wonderland. This year, for the relaxing fun of it, come to the 
Black Hills of friendly South Dakota. 


Write for this FREE color folder! 
SOUTH DAKOTA STATE HIGHWAY COMMISSION 


A. H. Pankow, Publicity Director 


Pierre, $. D. 


sea life began with four o’clock tea in 
British style. Trays of fancy biscuits— 
jelly tarts, meringues, scones, chocolate 
cakes—and piping hot tea are brought 
right to your deck chair. 

A quick tour of the ship revealed our 
active fellow passengers—of all ages— 
already enjoying the Queen's activities 
—on the deck tennis and shuffleboard 
courts, at the ping pong table, on the 
tea-dance floor, and even in the swim- 
ming pool. We tried deck tennis for a 
starter and found the round rubber ring 
harder to catch than it appeared. Catch- 
ing it didn’t phase me, but throwing it 
over the net did. On my second mighty 
heave it went over the side! 

Changing for dinner took us to our 
spacious stateroom. Besides the twin 
beds it contained a sofa, coffee table, 
dresser, closets, dressing table, private 
bath, and two portholes to let in that 
tangy salt air. Large enough for a pri- 
vate party—which we had next evening 
with new ship-found friends. 

But it’s mealtime that rang the bell 
with us. Menus are page-long, three 
times daily. More power (and more 
weight) to you if you can work your 
way completely down the courses. 

Take the first evening meal that my 
brand new six-foot husband stowed 
away in his lean frame: Assorted hors 
d'oeuvres, green and ripe olives, and 
celery came first; then, in order, fol- 
lowed consomme madrilene, lobster 
Newburg, roast Vermont turkey with 
chestnut dressing and cranberry sauce, 
side dishes of green peas, menthe, as- 
paragus tips au beurre, and duchesse 
potatoes; dessert of parfait Macedonie 
aus fruits, coffee, figs, and 
mints. (Facing life with a new cook, 
he insisted he ate everything only to 
store up energy!) 

Evening social life included bingo in 
the lounge and dancing in the ballroom. 
Last evening out there was impromptu 
passenger entertainment which pro- 
duced amazing latent talent among par- 
ticipants. We many a dignified 
executive scooting round the ballroom 


cheese, 


Saw 





The ‘“‘Queen” sets forth from New York. 




















floor on a kiddie’s tricvcle, having the 
time of his life. 


Friendships Made Easily 


Sunday at sea is time for more in- 
vigorating deck games, swimming, 01 
just loafing. As you relax on the sunny 
deck, you can see the cold blue north- 
ern waters change to a sparkling warm 
green-blue color right before your eves. 

Friendships are easily made on cruise 
ships. We found congenial vacationers 
from all over the States, as well as na- 

ve Bermudians. Best way to get a pre- 
view of Bermuda is to ask someone who 
lives there. He'll tell you the places not 
to miss. 

Early Monday morning the big liner 
edged up to the Bermuda customs 
house. Here we were politely whizzed 
through customs in no time. Be it guest 
house, cottage, or hotel (Bermuda has 
them all), accommodations are excel- 
lent. We chose a small pink cottage on 
the grounds of the large hotel in which 

e had our meals. 

Bermuda life is leisurely. But there’s 
plenty of activity to seek out. Swim 
ming at coral-sanded beaches in the 
rvstal clear. blue-green water is of the 
best. 

There’s deep-sea fishing, too. We 
chugged out of a small harbor early one 
morning in a smal] power boat to try a 
line or two. One hour later four of us 
had pulled in‘one red barber, one yel- 
low tail, two large mackerel, and the 
prize catch—a shark! (The catcher 
claimed it man-eating, but men must 
grow mighty small down there!) It 
was, nevertheless, a shark and well liked 
by the natives for food. Shark oil is also 
kept in small jars outside homes for use 
is a barometer. Cloudy oil indicates 
stormy weather a’coming. 

Sailboats are for rent by the hour or 
the dav. With the 16-footer we hired, 
we explored the island the water-way 
ind also saw the two naval bases. Fiery- 
red Bermuda sunsets seen from the sea 
ire photographers’ dreams. The setting 
sun shoots streaks of vivid color—from 
yrange to flaming red—across the whole 
sky as the shadows close in and the 
balmy wind comes up. 

Special boats took us on a wonder- 
ful tour to, the underwater gardens. 
Through the glass bottoms vou see 
umazing sea life with hundreds of beau- 
tifully colored fish and plant life right 
beneath you. 

Bermuda bicycles are as abundant as 
in the wheel-run city of Copenhagen. 
But here you have variety—the regular 
pedal type or the motor bike. Ah, the 
motor bike! Long will I remember my 
first attempt at mastering this demon of 
the road. Motor bike power is con- 
trolled by a gadget on the right bike 
handle. Turn it to the ritht and you're 

Continued on page 39-T) 
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Here’s a peaceful, pleasant world... The forests. 
the rivers and verdant valleys of New Brunswick. 
The cliffs and coves and fishing ports of Nova 
Scotia. The beaches and dunes of garden-like 
Prince Edward Island. The saaeiiane charm of 
). Plan now. Ask 
your nearest Canadian National office or Travel 
Agent about this, or the other Top Vacations 
listed. “We'll tell you where and take you there.” 


sea-girt Newfoundland (above 





A refreshing salt-water dip, then lazy 
hours basking on the sand... Hun- 
dreds of miles of coastline give you 
your choice of uncrowded, tempting 
beaches. Come in comfort by train. 


Canedian National Railways Passenger offices in Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cin 
City, Los Angeles, Milwoukee, Minneopolis, 
Seattle, St. Lovis, Washington, D.C. in Canada, Passenger Department, 
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CANADIAN 
NEVIUNEN 


RaiLways 


SERVING ALL 10 PROVINCES OF CANAD. 


Cheose-ont of Canadat. 10 


Top Mople 


1. Across Canada the Scenic Route 
fo California or the Pacific North 
west, to New York or anywhere East 
2 Aleske Cruise ten doys, 2.00 
m heltered coastal sailing 
3 British Columbie Vancouver 
Vv rt. A moanificent 


o 


mar end mountain ployground 
4 Garter Cities and Laurentians 

°) DOOoK piloces mountain 
tobe brilliant ouvtumr rs 


5. Hudson Bay ~* Down North’ to 
romantic frontiers, v-a Winnipeg 


New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, Me Sen Froncis 
360 McGill Street, Montrea!, Que 


Vacations 


6 Dye in the Conadion Rechics 


4 “Minoki (Loke of the Weeds) 


ewimenie boating . 
northwoods<ett W fiching 
8 Ontario Highlands ond, of 
lakes and strea omping 
Fine hote resort 


9. Provinces by the Sea- beaches 
eoports, historic cities 
10. Romantic French Canada 
Gaspé ond the Saguenay} like tok 
ng 6 trip aebrood 


nnoti, Detroit, F t, Mich Konsas 
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TAKE YOUR STUDENTS TO 


Kickeholler 


* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

NEW * 

* 

YORK «. 

See the wonders of this unique “city * 
within a city A Rockefeller Center 

Guided Tour includes a thrilling sky view » 
of New York from the 70-story RCA Ob- 

servation Roof, Guided Tour, $1.40. * 

SPECIAL STUDENT GROUP RATE 

Guided Tour incl. Observation Roof 74: * 

Observation Roof only 46¢ (reg. 74¢) « 
Student rates extended to organized groups 

* 

* 

* 

* 


of 10 or more students, ages 12 to 20 
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To help you plan your 
family’s vacation in 


NOVA SCOTIA . 


CANADA'S OCEAN PLAYGROUND | 
Beautiful color photographs ol 
unspoiled scener;ryv, fine beaches, 
lovely lakes, quaint fishing villages 


.a map of Nova Scotia’s attrac- | 
} tions a booklet listing accommo 


: dations ... to help you plan a 


} vacation in this “ 


sea-conditioned” 
summer wonderland. 


he Overnight from Boston by Eastern Steamship Lines 
ra NOVA SCOTIA BUREAU OF INFORMATION———- 


; P. O. Box 130, Holifax, Neva Scotia 
Please send free literature to ST-4-53 
' 

1 Name 

! 

1 Sraeer 

! 

' Crry State 





New York Office: 247 Park Ave 


New York 17,N.Y 
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EUROPE 


International House, while not a uni- 
versity residence hall, is primarily a 
residence for students at Columbia Uni- 
versity and other colleges and universi- 
ties in New York City. 


_. reading the catalogue of the 
Faculty of Philosophy at Colum- 
bia University in the summer of 1945, 
checked 
needed to establish residence, and In- 
ternational House appeared satisfactory. 


I casually the above item. | 


It was near the campus, “comfortable, 
and “reasonable.” 

Can vou imagine a student traveling, 
in the space of a few hours, from a 
middle-sized, middle-class American 
town into a kaleidoscopic funnel that 
distended its physical dimensions until 
the world? International 
exactly that; a funnel 
through which poured students from 
every country in the world except Rus 
sia. That first immediate contact with 
the House was soul-shaking. 


it absorbed 


House was 


One of the first students I met was 
Paolo Labini, an instructor at the Uni- 
versity of Rome. Eager to become 
friends, and to clear the confusion from 
our minds, we spent some time together, 
talking plans and 
Paolo talked so calmly that his remarks 


found me completely unprepared, and 


about ou hopes. 


i marvelous transformation began with- 
in my mind. We admitted wanting to 
travel a lot around the world, not for 


pleasure, but for a different purpose. 
He wanted to meet people, study civili 
zations, and learn about the world. He 
told me about an Italian proverb that 
says one voyage is worth one hundred 
books. 

Contacts with the Roman instructor 
and with other students through the 
icademic year were disturbing experi- 
ences for me. My formal schooling had 
taught me that a person’s character was 
molded in the early years of life; that 
“the child is father of the man.” Yet I 
was finding myself, in my _ twenties, 
changing my pattern of thought, my 
goals in life, and doing it not 
subtly! 

| I don’t know when I began to analyze 


even 


*One of the three letters to win the 
European Travel Award. The first was 
printed in February; the second in March. 


Why I Want to Go 


of S 


By BORIS P. SEMASKO 


English and Social Studies Teacher 
Trenton (N. J.) Central H.S 


this change within me, but sometime 
between then and now I decided that 
if I could become aware of this one 
world at my age, others could do the 
same, no matter what their ages might 
be. I wondered how, in my teaching, | 
could give this war-battered world not 
only a pride in the past but a faith in 
the future. 

The time for formal study ended. I 
left International House. Teaching be- 
But 


national 


I had a restless mind. Inter 
House and the world were 
omnipresent. I looked for opportunities 
to learn without finding them 
Then a second fateful event in my life 
occurred. One of my supervisors told 


g 
Zan. 


more, 


me the school had some foreign-born 
students, displaced and war 
orphans. He asked if I would prepare 
an assembly program to introduce them 


persons 


to the school. We prepared a program 
of songs, dances, and told war experi 
ences that “delighted. astonished. and 
enlightened the school.” 

That was the We 


just beginning 


CARPE COp | 
Come! Enjoy 
o the clean biue sea, 16 
— golden sun and silver sands “ 
Swim, sail, play golf, fish for 
a bass or soll foo relax in a O 
Ps story book setting on romantic old g 


~ CAPE COD‘ 


Write for color map and directory, tell- f=) 
ing when coming, length of stay, 
“ number rooms needed, whether ho- 8 


o 
OG 


% 


tel, guest house or housekeep- 
ing cottage is desired—to Cape 
Cod Chamber of Commerce, 
Room 105, 298 Main St., 
Hyannis. Mass 


| CAPE COD’ 
Flathead Lake Lodge,.-"2".. 


Only 35 miles south of Glacier Park 
Modern sleeping cottages and rooms in mas- 
sive native log Lodges. Rates include home- 
» cooked meals, lodging, horses, canoes, sail- 
swimming, fishing, fireside dancing, 
. Speedboating, tennis, entertainment, 


Write: Les S. Averill, Owner, Bigfork, Mont. 

















HARBOR VIEW HOTEL—East Gloucester 


Located on the outer Harbor of the Pic- 
turesque City of Gloucester. A Quaint old 
fashioned Hotel with a gracious atmosphere 
Excellent food and a variety of sports. An 
ideal location for one who wants quiet and 
rest but still in the center of activities. Modi- 
fied American and European plan. Rates very 
moderate. 


For information, write J. E. Swinson 
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have formed an International Students 
Club. The students are enthusiastic 
ibout the possibilities that present 
themselves. American-born students 
who have traveled have become mem- 
bers. The club has an expanding pro- 
gram. We are learning not only about 
yuurselves and the community of Tren- 
ton, N. J., in which we live, but about 
he community of the world. 
[his year the club sent a package of 
school supplies to Europe. We had 
nuch discussion about what should be 
neluded. A list of items was written 
m the blackboard. Each item was dis 
ussed separately. The members voted 
n favor of sending pen points, but not 
pen holders; the European children 
vuld make their own pen _ holders. 
lhev decided against ink, even though 
veeded, because the cargo might be 
uined. They decided against a dic- 
onary because the destination of the 
ickage was not known, and an English 
ctionarv might be useless. They voted 
w pencils with erasers, rulers, com- 
osition books, etc., but against bobby 
ins; the boys maintained that ever 
me should be able to use the supplies. 
That's the story so far. But I am still 
restless. I want our club to sponso! 
ther organizations. An adult club, for 
nstance, could work toward a better 
inderstanding of the world in which 
ve live, even as the school members 
understood thé needs of European 
school children. The assembly program 
nentioned before emphasized customs, 
now American, that had originated in 
ther countries. I believe that progress 
towards harmony can be made in the 
field of education by working with such 
sroups, and by emphasizing the simi- 
larities in all cultures. I believe, for 
instance, that all human beings have 
the same needs and desires, and we 
should strive to satisfy these needs. 
Where can I, as a teacher, fit into 
this scheme of world improvement? 
Large organizations such as the United 
Nations are working on the material 
weeds. I believe that the acquisition 
ind distribution of knowledge is an- 
ther great need among all peoples. I 
want to know more about this world 
in which I live, | want the world to 
know more about me. Some dav. some 
wav, I will learn how to do a better job 
teaching not only subject matter but 
i better understanding of this world 
and the people on it 
That is whv I have written this arti 
cle. I have a disheartening sense of my 
inadequacy for the job | have assigned 
myself. I want to do more for the world 
in the area where | am qualified—edu- 
cation. If I could meet the people, 
teachers, and students in their towns 
and homes, I could learn how they were 


(Continued on page 38-T) 
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Canadian Pacific offers 


Lovely Lake Louise 


Travel easy by Canadian Pacific train... 








YOU'LL HATE TO END ¢his vacation! Exciting 

from the start. A streamlined, air-conditioned 

Diesel train...Canadian Pacific's finest... glides 

you through the sky-high Canadian Rockies! 4 
The picture-window way to see Canada— 

land of vacations unlimited! —“ 








LAKE LOUISE! This exquisite lake mirrors the dazzling ice-capped 
Victoria Glacier and Chateau Lake Louise. Luxurious resort life 

- dancing - sun-drenched pool + famous tours - camera country 

- trail hikes - rides - shy wildlife - fishing. 


Canada is news— 


For information, see your local agent or any Canadian Pacific office. 
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SAFE 


as the Queen’s 
Crown Jewels 


Carry your travel funds 
this safe, spendable way 
on your Coronation visit! 
travel 


Your funds, in the form 


of National City Bank Travelers 


Checks, couldn't be safer, if they 
were guarded in the Tower of Lon- 
don, with the Crown jewels. NCB 


Travelers Checks are spendable 
for anything. If lost or 
efund. Cost 


»d until used. 


Let The National City Bank of New York 


serve your banking needs abroad 


The best thing you know 
wherever you go 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Backed by The National City Bank of New York 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 














The Old Water Tower silhovet- 
ted by the black Chicago night 
won teacher Norman Sklare- 
witz, Chicago, 2nd prize, 
U. S. A., 1953 Photo Awards. 


The 


Winners 


1953 Travel Story and Photo 
Awards 


© THE hundreds of you teachers, 

librarians, and administrators who 
entered the 1953 Scholastic Teacher 
Travel Story and Photo Awards, we say 
thank you. Travel tales this year took us 
all over the world—from Bangkok to 
Brazil, from Alaska to the Tyrol. 
Judges found it a difficult task to select 
the following winners. 

Howard Rawlinson, Mt. Vernon, IIl., 
was Grand Prize winner for the best en- 
Royal Quiet Deluxe Portable 
Typewriter. Harnessed Horses, his 
award story, is a well written account 
of a Brazilian river vacation trip. 


try—a 


First Prize Winners—$30 

Audrey M. Borth, Park Forest, Il.; Ruth 
C. Coston, Holbrook, Ariz.; Lucille L. 
Hardy, Great Falls, Mont.; Toni Marshall, 
Chicago, IIL; N. Stewart, Zanes- 
ville, Ohio 


Louise 


Second Prize Winners—$15 

Beulah Datisman, Sioux City, Ia.; Emma 
Doormink, Cedar Rapids, Ia.; Ila Maude 
Kite, Kansas City, Mo.; Betty Frye Leach, 
Boston, Mass.; Clara M. Sodke, Wausau, 
Wis 
Third Prize Winners—$5 

Fred J. Armistead, Harrisburg, IIl.; Mary 
Barber, Palatine, Ill; Marion E. 


Agnes 





WATCH 
for announcement of new 
TRAVEL STORY CONTEST 
in the May issue 














Brader, Buffalo, N. Y.; Emily Burton, New 


York City; Russel D. Capen, Durham, 
Conn.; Elizabeth R. Fetzner, Merriam, 
Kans.; Mary B. McCarthy, Marquette, 
Mich.; Marion McGuire, Long Beach, 
Calif.; Bernice Stephen, Eastland, Tex.; 


Mary Angela Sweeney, Louisville, Ky. 


Travel Photo Awards 


Classification (1) United States: Ist 
prize—Thomas F. Damon, Los Gatos, 
Calif.; 2nd prize—Norman Sklarewitz, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; 3rd prize—F. W. Hendee, Inter- 
national Falls, Minn. 

Classification (2) Canada, Alaska, Ha- 
waii: Ist prize—Clifton Ellinger, Lahaina, 
Maui, Hawaii; 2nd prize—F. W. Hendee, 


International Falls, Minn.; 3rd_ prize— 
Frances Geniusz, Detroit, Mich. 
Classification (3) Europe, Africa: Ist 


Sklarewitz, Chicago, IIL: 
2nd prize—Alvin E. Rutenbeck, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.; 3rd prize—Claudia Reimondo, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Classification (4) South and Central 
America, Caribbean: Ist prize—Martha 
Anne Walker, Mt. Vernon, N. Y.; 2nd prize 
—Betty Frye Boston, Mass.; 3rd 
prize—Mary Huston, San Francisco, Calif. 

Classification (5) Near and Far East: 
Ist and 2nd _ prizes—Morris Rosenblum, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; 3rd prize—Clifton Ellin- 
ger, Lahaina, Maui, Hawaii. 


prize— Norman 


Leac h, 





Why | Want to Go to Europe 


(Continued from page 37-T) 


similar to the people, teachers, and stu- 
dents in my town and our homes. I 
could learn about the common needs 
and desires which could unify this 
community, the world. I could hope to 
do a better job in my school, in my 
community of Trenton, and my com- 
munity of the world. I want to go to 
Europe so that I can learn; I want to 
learn so that I can teach. 
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Freedoms Foundation 
(Continued from page 24-T) 

tour over the site of the 1777-1778 win- 

ter encampment of General George 

Washington and his valiant Continental 

(rmy. 

Later the freedom teams of students 
ind teachers will see Independence 
Hall, the birthplace of American free 
lom; the house where Betsy Ross made 
the first Stars and Stripes; and the 

hrist Church where many of the 
‘ounding Fathers worshipped. 

The Star Spangled Banner waving 
wer Fort McHenry, which inspired 
Francis Scott Key to write the national 
inthem, will be seen by the representa- 
tives, who will also go to the Mount 
Vernon home of George Washington 

All in all, 204 schools were honored 
in 1952 for outstanding programs teach- 


ing the fundamentals of the American 
way of life. Principal awardees receive 
the Freedom Pilgrimage, the Freedom 
Library, a collection of books, pam- 
phlets, films, recordings, 
aids, and the Foundation’s George 
Washington Honor Medal. Schools 
awarded second place receive the Free- 
dom Library and the Honor Medal. 


and teaching 


Third place awardees receive the Honor | 


Medal. 

In a separate category, 45 schools 
were honored for high school newspa- 
per editorials, which pointed up the 
fundamental principles on which our 
way of life is based. 

The Freedoms Foundation 
ire offered annually. 


Awards 
Material may be 
submitted now, demonstrating programs 
or teaching projects conducted during 
the current school year. Closing date for 
receiving nominations in the 1953 
Awards Program is July 31. 





Bermuda-bound 
Continued from page 35-T 


off—at a speed of up to 25 miles an 
hour. Turn it to the left and you're 
braked. For the first five 
went well. 


minutes all 
Then I saw a car coming 
right at me and applied the brakes, 
unfortunately in reverse. The bike and 
| landed in a stone wall. Don’t let me 
scare you, though. With a little practice, 
i little confidence, and a lot of common 
sense, you can't miss. And the motor 
hike is the ideal way to tour the 24- 
nile-long island. 

Shopping on the island for English 
china, cashmeres, silver, and perfumes 
is a treat. Visitors may bring back up 
to $500 worth of merchandise duty-free 
m stays of twelve days or longer. 

For enjoying Howers also—pink and 
ied oleanders, jasmine, purple bou- 
gainvillea, white lilies, the unique Ber- 
muda hibiscus—there 
are few places quite so wonderf=l 
Bermuda. 

Inevitably departure time comes. 
But we returned to reality the pleasant 
way, on the new Ocean Monarch 
Smaller than the Queen, the Monarch 
has all outside staterooms. Here we 


“passion flower,” 


found the same good service, good food, 
ind good times. Swimming under the 
blue sky, formal dress and the Cham- 
pagne Waltz contest in the ballroom, 
a full moon and starbright nights—what 
more could we ask? 

The cost ot all these pleasant dav s? 
Cruise rates start at $125, round trip. 
Average living at a large Bermuda hotel 
costs about $15 a day. (You can choose 
other accommodations to lower or raise 
your costs.) So for less than $300 you 
enjoy the best honeymoon—or the best 
vacation—on the market. We know— 
we've tried it! 





Study Abroad Handbook 

UNESCO's new Study Abroad, 
international handbook on fellow- 
ships, scholarships, 
exchange, 


and educational 
is off the press. It is well 
worth the $2 price for information 
and reference. (( 
2960 Broadway, 


‘olumbia U. Press, 


mB. Se.) 











DONT LEAVE 
ANYTHING 
TO CHANCE. 
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THIS SPRING 


ly 


diame 


DENMARK - NORWAY - SWEDEN 


1. 
Preachers especially 

will enjoy and profit immense- 

ly from the brilliant Spring 

Festivals in the Lands of Sun 

lit Nights. 

Copenhagen’s Royal Dutch 
Danish Ballet Festival 
Elsinore’s Hamlet Festival... 
Bergen’s International Music 
and Drama Festival . . . Inter- 
national Contemporary Music 
Convention at Oslo... Festival 
and 700th Jubilee Celebration 
of Stockholm . .. the Helsinki 
Sibelius Festival. 
isk your Travel Agent for illus- 


trated folder: “Scandinavia, Your 
“ateway to Europe,” or write 


Scandinavian 


National Travel Commission 


Dept. A-S 
Box 80, N. Y. 10, N. Y. 






ABVANECE 


A comprehensive map of France in color, showing the network of the 


French National Railroads, makes it easy to arrange practical 


itineraries in advance. 


There is also a large colored map of Continental 


Europe with its important Rail connections. 





400 Monigomery St-, 


mm Te 


RAILROADS 


Sen Frencisce, Col. © 1231 St. Catherine $1, W., Montreal: P. 2. 
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By WILLIAM J. TEMPLE 


Next 


Wonder 


-. . Pictures on magnetic tape 


. MACHINE to 


+ programs on 


record television 


tape has 
Mullin 
and associates in the electronics divi- 


magnetic 
been demonstrated by John T. 


sion of Bing Crosby Enterprises. 

The quality of the pictures demon- 
that of 
reproduced from motion picture film, 
but it is believed to be capable of im- 
provement. The implications for the 
future are startling and important. 


strated is inferior to pictures 


Imagine, for example, movie theatres 
without any film projectors, but with 
tape machines instead, which will trans- 
late invisible magnetic patterns on tapes 
into pictures on their screens. More to 
the point, imagine educational televi- 
sion stations broadcasting TV programs 
from duplicated tapes just as the pres- 
ent “tape network” of the National As- 
Educational 
broadcasts programs like “The Jefter- 
sonian Heritage” and “The Ways of 
Mankind.” 

\{ “tape network” 
educational TV like educa- 
tional stations, to put on 
trally produced programs economically 

without telephone lines or microwave 
links), and conveniently (at the time of 
day when they can reach their intended 
iudience). TV 


sociation of Broadcasters 


would enable 
stations, 


radio cen- 


programs are now com- 
monly distributed by mail or express in 
the form of “kinescope” recordings on 
film. The advantages of VTR (Video 
Tape Recording) will be the elimina- 
tion of photographic processing and the 
fact that tape, 
ind used again and again. 


unlike film, can be erased 


The VTR process is not so simple as 
wdio recording on tape. In audio re- 
ording the sound waves are converted 
into electrical oscillation by the micro- 
phone, strengthened by the amplifier, 
and used to magnetize the iron oxide 
The must 
move past the magnetizing (recording) 
head fast enough so that the magnetic 
pattern of each oscillation will be sepa- 
rated from its neighbors and not super- 
imposed on them. 


coating on the tape. tape 











VIDEO TAPE RECORDING is explained to the boss at Bing 
Crosby Enterprises by engineer John T. Mullin and colleagues. 


If the patterns were superimposed, 
they would blur; the reproducing head 
would see no clear-cut patterns and 
hence would reproduce no clear-cut 
oscillations—no signal for the loud- 
speaker to reconvert into sound waves. 
It is as if the material on a 
machine moved so slowly that the nee- 
dle would re-enter the same hole time 
after and would have no 


sewing 


time, you 
seam. 

In most machines capable of repro- 
ducing the full audible range of sound 
waves (up to 15,000 cycles per second) 
the tape is pulled past the magnetic 
heads at a speed of 15 inches per sec- 
ond-one inch per second for each 
thousand cycles per second. When you 
realize that TV transmissions include 
oscillations up to four million per sec- 
ond, you can see that the same pro- 
cedure is not practical. 

The VTR pictures few 
months ago had admitted imperfec- 
tions. An improved model may be ready 
for demonstration by June, however, 
and production models by the end of 
the year. 

Perhaps you have been wondering 
how the casual Mr. Crosby got involved 
in the technical side of recording. It 
was Bing’s stubborn insistence on the 
use of tape recordings for his own radio 
programs, backed up by his own money, 
that brought development of the Ampex 
tape recorders from German tape ma- 
chines that Mr. Mullin “liberated” as 
an Army major during the war. 


SOUND ADVICE 


Oral History Ekotaped 

The Oral History. Research Office at 
Columbia University is using Webster 
Electric Ekotape recorders to preserve 
interviews with people who have 
shaped the history of our time. More 
than 250 important people have been 
interviewed in the last two years. These 
recorded memoirs are collected by Pro- 


shown a 


fessor Allan Nevins and his staff under 
an agreement not to reveal the content 
until five years after the subject’s death. 


Opaque Projection Practices 

Have you tried using an opaque pro- 
jector to show the whole class a cor- 
rected theme (a page at a time) so that 
they can all see what you are talking 
about? The free periodical Opaque Pro- 
jection Practices (write for it to Charles 
Beseler Co., 60 Badger Ave., Newark 8, 
N. J.) described this technique recently. 
Same issue says the projector is good 
for teaching choral reading—every one 
can see leader and text and stand up 
straight at the same time. 


Phonograph Maintenance Kit 

For $3.75, Terminal Radio Corp. (85 
Cortlandt St., New York 7, N. Y.) will 
send you a 14-power magnifying glass 
for examining your stylus tip, an “Elec- 
tro-Wipe” cloth for dusting records, a 
Garrard stylus gauge for weighing youi 
pickup, and a printed stroboscope disc 
for checking turntable speed, 


Low-cost, Desk-size High Fidelity 

Columbia Records, Inc., knowing 
that ordinary phonographs do not re- 
produce all the music that they put into 
their records, came to the conclusion 
that somebody ought to manufacture a 
high-quality phonograph for less than 
$150. The result is the Columbia “360. 

With frequency response two octaves 
beyond that of a big open-backed con- 
sole radio-phonograph, the Columbia 
“360” measures only 16% x 12% x 10 
inches. It has a 3-speed automatic 
changer, two loudspeakers, a push-pull 
amplifier, a dual sapphire stylus (dia- 
monds available), and sells for $139.50. 

The “360” was designed by the same 
Dr. Peter Goldmark who developed the 
CBS color TV system and the Colum- 
bia long-playing microgroove record. 
Dr. Goldmark is a musician as well as 
an engineer, and it can be assumed that 
he did his engineering best. 
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New FREE ~ 
EOMMeL | v= 


to the mind’ 


SHOWS HOW 


TO MAKE TEACHING 
MORE EFFECTIVE 
WITH THE 


GSeacle 


Aire SS aa: 
Opaque Projector 


This informative folder, packed with pictures, shows how 
ideally qualified for schoolroom use the VU-LYTE is. It points 
out the easy availability of the free projection materials at every 
teacher's hand. It explains how applicable these free materials 
are, to every class level and subject. And it fully describes the 
exclusive features that make the Beseler VU-LYTE such an out- 
standing, ultra-modern, professional-type teaching tool, embody- 


ing an entirely new principle in opaque projection. 


This new folder, just off the press, illustrates and explains the 
Vacumatic* Platen, that holds copy flat without need for pasting 
and mounting . . . the Feed-O-Matic* Conveyor, that feeds new 
copy in and ejects the old automatically .. . 
the Pointex} Projection Pointer, the built-in opti- 
cal device that throws on the screen a movable 
arrow of light which the operator can direct and 
control without leaving his place beside the 
projector .. . and other features of pronounced 


teaching value. 


> *Pat. Pending tPatented 


CHARLES CSesebn COMPANY 


























NAME 
Est. teee 
Bad r Avenyu Newark ° 
60 = was PR Be: We Be ADDRESS 
The World's Largest Manufacturer of 
Opaque Projection Equipment CITY 





ZONE__STATE___ 
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TV-Radio 
Roundup 


()' INTEREST to many educational 
rV planners is a recent decision 
handed down by the attorney general 
of the State of Washington. He holds 
it unlawful for a state-supported school, 
library, or the like to participate as a 
kind of 
Since the proposed Seattle educational 
rV station was to be crganized on the 


member in any corporation. 


corporation plan, this decision is a tem- 
porary blow to their plans. Whether it 
will have repercussions on similar plans 
in other states is not now known. 


Radio Quincy 


Pupils in the Quincy ( Mass.) public 
schools are old hands at radio broad 
During the past five 
more than 4,000 youngsters have been 
telling their their 


schools. In addition, the radio depart 


casting years 


community about 


ment of the Quincy schools sends to all 


teachers a  mimeographed _ bulletin 
titled, “Television, You, and Your 
Classes.” The bulletin lists TV pro- 
grams recommended as “excellent to 


up] lement the work of vour classes.” 


Contest 


Audio 14 cash 


prizes ranging from $50 to $250 for the 


LD vices 1S oftering 


most interesting and informative articles 


dyn YO# 
OGneg 
he JET 
bust Box < 
* 


By NANCY FAULKNER 


on use of tape and dise recordings in a 
radio or TV station or in a recording 
studio. Entries should be addressed to 
Sound Recording Contest, Audio De- 
vices, Inc., 444 Madison Ave., New 
York 22, N. Y., and postmarked not 
later than midnight, May 1, 1953. 


Films for Current Events 


Telenews Productions, Inc., 630 
Ninth Ave., New York 36, N. Y., is 
producing a “Weekly News Review” 
on film for school use in the classroom 
or for telecast. Each 15-minute film is 
a news story in pictures filmed in all 
parts of the world. Cost, $30 per week. 


Anniversary 


February 3 marked the sixth birthday 
of WGBH, 
Lowell Institute. Among other anniver- 
sary activities WGBH broadcast a new 
recording of its first program, “Failures 
at School” from the series “Our Chil- 
dren,” initially aired February 3, 1947. 


radio station of Boston’s 


Correction 


Our thanks go to Scholastic reader 
Gooding of Deep River High 
School for calling to our attention an 
error in “TV or Not TV” in the Febru- 
We stated that WOI-TV 


(lowa) 


ary Te ache r 





Phote by Fred Hess & Son 


AT SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS CONVENTION in Atlantic City, Joint Committee 
on Educational Television did smart tie-in promotion with New Jersey's Dept. 


of Education TV exhibit. Here 


Blanche 
for public information, talks over West Coast channel 


JCET assistant director 
assignments with 


Crippen, 


Vaughn Seidel, superintendent of Alameda County (Calif.) public schools. 





is owned and operated by the U. of 
Iowa. It is owned and operated by Iowa 
State College. 


Bookshelf 


Recent publications you may want to 
add to your television bookshelf: Vision 
in Television, by Hazel Cooley (New 
York, Channel Press); potentialities of 
educational television against back- 
ground of commercial broadcasting 
from beginnings of radio. A Television 
Policy for Education, ed. by Carroll V. 
Newsom (Washington, D. C., Ameri- 
can Council on Education); report of 
meetings of the Educational Television 
Programs Institute at Penn State Col- 
lege, April, 1952. 





RADIO 
GUILD 
SPOTS 


The final NSRG packet for 1952-53 
will be mailed to members early in 
April. The regular script, fourth in the 
book series, is Wagons Westward, by 
Armstrong Sperry (The John C. Win- 
ston Co., and TAB). Your boys and 
girls will enjoy the program more if 
they read the whole book. Order TAB 
reprints now from the Teen Age Book 
Club, 351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, 
N. Y. (25 cents). 

Miss Florence McCarthy, director of 
the Proctor Radio Guild in Utica, N. Y., 
a National Scholastic Radio Guild mem- 
ber, sends us the following school news 
paper story, prepared by Marie Scalzo. 
We think all NSRG members will be 
interested. 

“*Real democracy can be achieved 
and preserved only if we grow up to be 
tree, responsible, and creative.’ These 
were the key words spoken uw Ramon 
Reys, national winner of the ‘I Speak 
for Democracy’ contest at an assembly 
at the Thomas R. Proctor High School. 

“Before his appearance, Ramon was 
greeted by the newly elected officers 
of the Radio Guild. On behalf of the 
guild, the president, Frank Moreno, 
made Ramon an honorary member. A 
scroll of membership was later mailed 
to him. 

“In his talk, Ramon gave his audi- 
ence a vivid picture of school life and 
home conditions of the Philippine 
Islands. .. .” 

The local visit of the young Filipino 
award winner was arranged by Edward 
Slusarezyk of Radio Station WIBX, 
chairman of the “I Speak for Democ- 
racy” contest, and Miss McCarthy, who 
is director of Radio and TV for the 
Utica public schools. 
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“SOUND MOVIES... our best 


and most p 





Mr. B. E. Mikula, Audio-Visual! Director, 
demonstrates the advantages of the new 
Filmosound 202 to Superintendent Moore 
and Miss G. Gaarder, journalism teacher 


Wonders of science are realistically pre- 
sented by sound movies. Morton has 20 
sound projectors in daily use and more 
than 500 prints in its movie film library. 





Tomorrow’s homemakers are taught pro- 
ficiency in the kitchen with the aid of 
sound movies. The 125 boys of Morton 
Movie Operators Club project all films. 


Bell ¢ Howell 





ractical teaching tool!” 


Allen R. 


Says Moore, 


lcting Superintendent, Morton Schools 


—where there are more than 30 film showings a day. 


Like the faculty of J. Sterling Morton High School and Junior College, 
Cicero, Illinois, educators everywhere are becoming increasingly enthusi- 
astic over the use of sound movies as efficient, effective teaching tools 


... for all subjects, in all departments. 


“We've recently completed a million-and-a-half dollar addition to our 
present building,” says B. E. Mikula, Audio-Visual Director, “permitting 
us to expand our audio-visual program. We’re particularly impressed 
with our new magnetic recording projector. Our students have just made 
a film of their trip to Washington, D.C. complete with sound. It is being 


shown to all social science classes.” 


Physical education department demon- 
strates gym techniques with Bell & Howell 
sound equipment. All Morton-made films 
aré now being striped for commentary. 





B&H Filmosound 202 optical and mag- 
add 
sound to any 16mm movie, new or old... 
single- or double-perforated Record and 
play back immediately; errors easily cor- 
rected; simple controls. Bell & Howell 
quality throughout. Guaranteed for life. 


netic recording projector lets you 


FREE AIDS FOR AUDIO-VISUAL 
EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS! 


Bell & Howell Company 
7118 MeCormick Road, Chicago 45, Hl. 


Classroom movies with sound get the rapt 
attention of students. Seventy-five class- 
rooms are fully equipped for audio-visual 
teaching, resulting in maximum usage 


Please send me without cost or obligation 
complete information on making and 
showing sound movies 


NAME 
ORGANIZATION 


ADDRESS 


eee ey 


cITy COUNTY STATE 
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VISUALLY YOURS 


IV into Film 


color films a natural for science clubs o1 










By VERA M. FALCONER 


Ave., Hackensack, N. J.) offers two ex- 


['V-into-school-film is possible in an boys clubs, and most usable in general cellent new series, superbly photo- 
the iy besides the kinescopes we science. You may want some for first graphed, with meticulous detail and 
sp ike about last month. Many films are Veal phy sics too many close-ups 
being produced specifically for televi Over-all pattern: Dr. Gerald Wendt, The Culture of the American South- 


— } ’ 
sion. Not all are school-usable material 


ivailabl nitsice r\ But more 


} 


eCOMIMNE So 
One such 
} } 


ibout to be 


SCTIES Junior 
re le ased for SC hools 


find these 


Phot« rtesy 
Schmidt-Rottluff woodcut, ‘‘The Three 


vy Muse fM 


Kings,” from 


here are the 


30 BEST SELLING RECORDS OF 1952* 


e . 
29 of them used audiodises for the master recording 
and over 43% used audiotape' for the original sound 


Of these 30 top hit records, all but 
one were made from Audiodisc mas- 
ters. And that one—a London record 
—was made abroad. What's more, the 
original recordings for over 43% of 
them were first made on Audiotape — 
then transferred to the master discs. 

This record is important to every 


Aur wi SWEETWEART (Vera Lynn—London) I'M YOURS (Eddie Fisher—Huge Winterhalter— Victor) 
user of sound recording media. For | WENT TO YOUR WEBBING (Patti Page—Mercury) GLOW WORM (Mille Brothers—Deece) 
a : WALF AS MUCH (Rosemary Clooney — Columbia) IT'S 1M THE BOOK (Johnny Standley—Capitel) 
it’s an overwhelming vote of confi- WISH YOU WERE WERE (Eddie Fisher— SLOW PORE (Pee Wee King— Victor) 
. : ae“ Huge Winterhalter— Victor) ALKIW’ MY BABY BACK WOME (Johnnie Ray—Columbia) 
dence in Audio products—by America’s MORE te) WY HEART (Al Mertine~BBS) Sian Gaeta nen Beckton 
most critical professional recordists. BELICABO (Percy Faith—Columbia) 1M YOURS (Don Cornell—Coral) 


With Audiotape and Audiodiscs, ANY TIME (Eddie Pisher—Huge Winterhalter—Victor) pth ne dara nalter~Vietor) 
you can get this same unsurpassed VELL ME WHY (Four Asco—Deces) TaviNg (#1 — Det) 
GLACKSMITH BLUES (Ells Mae Morse—Capitol) PLLASE, WR. SUM (Johnnie Ray—Columbia) 


quality in your recording work! 


tTrade Mark 


* According to retail sales, as listed in THE BILLBOARD 


Si wnce 
You 1] 


13. twelve-and-a-half-minute 


religious art filmstrip 


are 










Art 





i distinguished science writer, explains 
with the help ot 
others, including 10- to 
which 


and demonstrates 
12-vear-olds ) 
simple experiments boys and 
girls can perform at home. Each film 
tension, 


treats one subject — surface 


sound, magnets, jet propulsion, buoy- 
principles and 
laws. Colorful, interesting, with touches 


of pertinent humor. 


ancy—presenting basic 


west—5 color strips, 33-42 frames each, 
uncaptioned, with informative guides. 
Beautiful to see. Titles are: Prehistoric 
Culture Centers, Pueblos of New Mex- 
ico, South West Indian Art, Parts I and 
II, and Mission Churches 
cal and historical, but because uncap- 


Archaeologi- 


tioned useful in elementary classes too 
And for art classes. 


Museum of Modern Art Series—9 


Olio-Video (20 East 42nd St., New © strips, 35-50 frs. each: American Paint- 
York 17, N. Y.) produced this series ings, European Painting, Modern Archi- 


for television and plans educational re- 
le ase Soot. We'll tell you whe re and 
how to get these as soon as distribution 
Is set. 

Have you seen anv such series on TV 
which you would like to see released 


Mavbe 


something can be done to promote re- 


for school use? Let us know 


lease 


4 Look at Filmstrips 


We haven't chatted about filmstrips 
much this vear. I'd like to tell you 
about some I've seen recently 


Herbert E. Budek Co. (55 Poplar 


BLUE TANGO (Leroy Anderson—Decea) 
WHEEL OF FORTUNE (Kay Starr—Capitol) 
CRY (Johnnie Ray—Okeh) 

YOU BELONG TO ME (Jo Staford—Columbia) 


Fh 


KISS OF FIRE (Georgia Gibbe—Mereury) 


JAMBALAYA (Jo Staford—Columbia) 





1S A GUY (Doris Day—Columbdia) 
WHITE CLOUD THAT CRIED (JoAnnie Ray—Okeh) 
(Frankie Laine—Columbia) 


tecture, Industrial Design, Religious 
Art of Today, Modern Sculpture, Mod- 
ern Interiors, Timeless Aspects of Mod- 
ern Art, Museum Techniques. A wealth 
of material for art classes. Some fine for 
home economics classes interested in in 
terior decoration. 

The National Film Board of Canada 
just released another group of strips 
available from Stanley Bowmar Co., 5153 
West 166th St., New York 32, N. Y. 

Canadian Animal Series—6 strips 
some color, some b&w, 30-35 frs. each 
lovely drawings, some photos, outline 
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Continued on page 






(Rosemary Clooney—Columbia) 





AUDIO DEVICES, Inc. 









Audiodises are manufactured in the U.S.A. under Ps eee: ’ 


4. 444 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. ¥ 
exclusive license from PYRAL, S.A.R.L., Paris. a — 
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The sound way to improve teaching 
















The New REVERE 


‘Df G7 » 
Litt tented Wwe TAPE RECORDER 


Now Revere brings vou performance and high fidelity tonal 
quality heretofore obtainable only in costly professional broad- 
cast equipinent, Note these outstanding features: 

“Balanced Tone” Control 


provides professional high fi- 


High-Speed Forward and Re- 
wind Lever excludes back- 


delity tonal quality. lash and tearing of tape. 


Exclusive Index Counter— 


permits instant location of any 


Extra Economy 
play on each 7 inch reel of eras- 
part of recorded reel. able, re-usable Lape. Mav he 
used for PLEBLIC ADDRESS 
SYSTEM. 


full two-hour 


Automatic Key-Controls— 
record, play or stop recorder 


instantly. 


REVERE CAMERA COMPANY + CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 





and for sound movies 


Aus way you figure it— Revere Tape 
Recording increases classroom efliciency! 
Adds interest to every subject —records 
lectures and interesting facts with a 
minimum of effort. Designed for 
portability, Revere goes anywhere with 
ease—from class to class, school 
to school. And you'll find the Revere 
Tape Recorder costs only slightly more 
than a good typewriter. See it in use— 


and be cony inced, 


Model T-700 Complete with microphone, radio 
attachment cord, 2 reels (one with tape) and carry- 
ing case ; eg $225 
Model TR-800—Same as above with built-in 
radio . $277.50 


ae 


Other Famous Revere Models 


T-500— DeLuxe, 2-hour play ervey, = 
TR-600— DeLuxe, built-in radio..... .. $234.50 
T-100—Standard, |-hour play oo... $169.50 
TR-200—Standard, built-in radio....... $209.50 


Hear your educational films at their best! The Revere 


-- - REVERE IGom 
SOUND PROJECTOR 





lomm Sound Projector provides “theatre tone” 
with sharp picture projection! A-B-C simplicity; 


light 33-pound portability. Incomparable Revere 


styling. With speaker-carrying ease and cord, take-up 


$325.00 


reel, 1000 extension arm. instructions 


























in this series of 
13 six-minute sound 
motion pictures on 


SAFE DRIVING 


practices 


Each picture in the series deals graphically with an aspect of safe driv- 
ing—all likeable lessons for young people. The films make use of real 
situations and people as well as model cars and highways, charts and 
tables 


These films may be booked in sets at the distributor's service fee of $2.50 
per set. They also are available for purchase—$136.50. 


SET 1. 1. Teenicide 2. Defensive driving ~~ 
3. Courtesy 4, Left turn ee 4. 
SET 2. 5. Speed 6. Child safety. — 7. Driver or pedestrian? 
8. Following toa close i> pean , { 
SET 3. 9. Driver irritations 10. Drigking'ond driving x x 
1. driving 12. Night driving 2 she 
13. The driver and thelow = Tees ee eS Se es a 


WHAT TEACHERS SAY... 


“Each film brings out only one point at a time, hence eliminating confusion... 
CONNECTICUT helped because they are short and can discuss the film in 
New Mexico. “Pictures served to emphasize and to illus- 
rate well the principles and facts studied in class . . ."" WesT VirGINIA. “Films 
are excellent supplements to our textbook and class work."’ MASSACHUSETTS. 
seeing it on film students seem to remember longer.’’ MASSACHUSETTS. 
. a must for driver education classes."" WASHINGTON. “ 


vetween showings 


. excellent for 
motivating new drivers and excellent for review for the experienced driver."’ 


New YORK : 
Sergeant Bruce Reporting 

TEACHERS’ GUIDE inetuadaeae 

The Teachers’ Guide 


showing the films gives tips on more effec- 


supplied to everyone 


tive showing of the films. The guide outlines 
the scope of each film, provides accident 
tacts and figures and suggests group discus- 





$1i0n COpics 


wom and gene 


Lumbermens 4M GUL) UW 


Operating in New York stote os (American) Lumbermens Mutuel Cesvelty Company of lilineis 


James S$. Kemper, cheirmon H. G. Kemper, president 


* MUTUAL INSURANCE BUILDING, CHICAGO 40 - 


Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Company 
Mutual Insurance Building, Chicago 40 


Please send me the Sergeant Bruce Reporting film series on the dates marked below. 


When 
lst choice 2nd choice Available Charge 
Set 1 0 $2.50 
Set 2 Oo 2.50 
Set 3 ee Oo 2.50 
All three nan 0 7.50 


© Please send me further information on these films 
Name 


Address 





CLIP COUPON FOR FILMS OR FURTHER INFORMATION 











Photo courtesy Olio-Videc 
How to balance a nickel on a needie— 
| feature of Junior Science film release. 


Visually Yours 


(Continued from page 44-T) 


general data—habitat, appearance, mode 
of life: Little Brown Bat, Barren Ground 
Caribou, North American Moose, The 
Beaver (color), Animals Prepare for 
Winter, Animal Tracks (this one great 
fun for would-be trackers). 

Eskimo Carvings—about 40 frs.; de- 
lightful wood, ivory, and bone carv 
Eskimos who created 


ings, and the 


| them. Cheerful, intimate treatment. 


Resources Series (Canada)—12 
strips, 35 frs. each; development of 
manufacturing, forestry, mining, and 
igriculture in Canada. Each three-strip 
group begins with colonial times and 
ends with the present. Nicely produced 
if you need this much information for 


Our 


your Canadian unit. 


From Other Sources 

Popular Sovereignty—U. S. A.—41 frs. 
Development of popular sovereignty in 
clean-cut modern draw 
charts diagrams 


our country; 
ings, readable 
Poses several problems for discussion 
Really good material for high school so 
cial studies. From Heritage Filmstrips 
89-11 63rd Drive, Rego Park 74, N. ¥ 

Making Teaching Effective—39 frs.: 
good photos show methods of encourag 
ing life-like learning through coopera 
tive planning, real materials, workshops, 
teaching etc. Simple, practical 


and 


aids, 


| ideas well presented. Teaching Aids 


Laboratory, Ohio State University, Co- 
lumbus 10, Ohio. 
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Films Seen Recently 


i v , xe : ‘oe . * : 
: F. D. R.—Hyde Park—about Lt min.; New Films and Filmstrips 


4 Pictorial Films, 1501 Broadway, New 





q an New Films How to Read Novels, Zoo Animals of Our 
3 York 36, N. Y. Sensitively photographed eaten of the Att ele. Vane Storybooks, What Frost Does—each 10-15 
{ studv of Hyde Park, illustrating svell- ough Air Show: Future of 1,000,000 Afri- asin cchnw it Hike Canent Dink OS % 
i told biography of Franklin D. Roose- — gns—21 min. British Information Services, South Water St., Chicago, Il 
: velt. This film just received an award 0) Rockefeller Plaza. New York 20. N. ¥ Philip Evergoeod-19 win. color; Tou 
at the Venice Film Festival. Heart and Soul—91 min., Italian teature louse-Lautiee~A7 win. color; Altar Mas 
Challenge in Nigeria—20 min.; Brit starring De Sica, from novel Cuore, by De lerpiece Wit) Stwoez)—20 min., color 
ish Information Services, 30 Rockefeller Amicis. Students’ love and admiration tor = Creatit \rt in’ Japan—20) min., color 


a te t ] ‘ or t nts do s, 20 est 57 p 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. Many prob- understanding teacher; hatred for tvrant brandon Film OO West 57th St.. New 























3 , le Misia teilen afivetine steteutall Pictorial Films, 1501 Broadway, New York York 19, N.Y. 
4 it Ss i erTk ( ‘ ‘ ( g gy 
| ™ ° | | | ti lit 36, N. ¥ Time for Television 20 sin: Te [ping 
+ ( ao . » a” - 
} to gam imdepenvence—ccucaton, & U.S. Dept. of Agriculture Films: Don't = Your Child) Feel Secure—30° min., color 
3 eracy, erosion, disease. \id from British. Lat It Hapyn Nu 10 rattan fore st fire ‘| ild- Sifting Right 10 teeth color Table Man 
} Much geographical material included. life and the Human Touch—18 min... color ners—10 min. Seminar Films, 347 Madison 
HN Your Body Speaks—10 min.; Commu U.S. Army films: Fundamentals of Ra- Ave.. New York 17, N.Y 
: nication Materials Center, Columbia dioactivity—59 min.: Inside the Cell: Reg- Block Cutting and Printing—13 min 
; University Press. New York 27. N.Y. ulation of Enzymes—43 min., color; Pork color, made by Stout Institute; Indiana 
} Louise Gifford of Columbia University Cuts—20 min., identifies usual cuts of pork; Univ. productions: County and Commu 
id . ’ ‘ a ( ( crn ! “ ‘ “ ‘ if 
‘ demonstrates proper posture with ideas Propertic f Radiation—68 min.; Town nity Recreation in Action—20 min.; March 
} eceemilios: eum Wun the: Wemmaiiiinein Vecting—30 min., U.N. General Assembly. ing Band Fundamentals—21 min., b&w or 
5 or { 4 . ‘ { - . 
; ; mile Not i hni rf ‘ : fil U.S. Public Health films: Milk and Pub- color; Plan to Live, 17 min.; Wet Mounting 
5 moments. Not a technically perfect hilm, lic Health-1) min.; Sanitary Storage and Pictorial Materials—1l1 min. = All from 
but most useful in phys. ed. classes. Collection of Refuse—19 min.. color EPLA, 1600) Broadway, New York 19 
4 Frustrated Fours and Fascinating U. S. Dept. of State films: American N. Y. 
i Fives—about 20 min., color, available Newshoy—L0 min.; An American Portrait Permanent Investment — sponsored — by 
4 from McGraw-Hill Text-Film Dept., 62 min.; The Ancient Curse (malaria)—44 — Cast Tron Pipe Institute. Free loan. Associ- 
30) West 42nd St.. New York 36. N.Y. win. The Impressionable Years—30 win tion Films, 347 Madison Ave., New York 
tec c * \ ) ! 'Ti- 7 
cS rhird in “Ages and Stages Series.” Ex- New York Library: Letter from an Ameri 17 | 
; < ail can School Boy—27 min.; Voice of a Choir Your Children’s Play—21) min. Timnpor 
e cellent material for child study, showing — 5 
; | typical abilit ti 24 min.. Bach Festival; Appalachian Trail tance of play in) normal development 
: typical abies, reacwons, ang emo- “11 min. All U. S. films from United World British Information Services, 30 Rockefeller 
tional development Lacks the Spon- Films, Government Films Div., 1445 Park — Plaza, New York 20. For purchase: Text- 
H taneitv and humor of first two in series, Ave.. New York 29. N. Y. Kilm Dept., McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 
j but content is excellent. Ugly Duckling, Toy Telephone Truck West 42nd St... New York 536. 
aR A : - 
de 3 
nd 3 E e . e OF 5 
— Vania Sind 
for : 
at 5 . . . 
offers six new educational films... 
le * 
ry 
ed the emoci acy el es 
12 ; i 
a ae to help your classes to a better understanding 
» 20 minutes B W, $8 
Ti } . . - . . . - . . . 
rip | ® . AGAIN in the history of audio-visual education Encyclopaedia Britannica 
nd % Films has made another high level contribution in film production—six signifi- 
ed cant and educationally superior releases in the single subject area of social 
for |G studies —the DEMOCRACY SERIES. In this group of films, students will be 
a . ee 
: helped to a better comprehension of the forces that have shaped our position 
in the world today. This series of EBF releases is another proof of leadership 
frs and confidence in the future of educational motion pictures! 
In 
Ww q 612 POLITICAL PARTIES—B W, 627 CENTRALIZATION & DE- 613 NATIONALISM—B W, 
20 minutes, two reels, $85. CENTRALIZATION—B W, 20 20 minutes, two reels, $85. 
ms a POLITICAL PARTIES ‘ t t els, $85 
20 minutes, B W, $85 616 SOCIAL REVOLUTION — —™invtes, two reels, $85. 
on BW. 20 minutes, t is. $85 Ask for related films such as 
60 , REUSE, TWD COS, : 617 WORLD BALANCE OF 325 DEMOCRACY (B/W, $50) 
: ; 611 PRESSURE GROUPS—B W, POWER—B W, 20 minutes, two 326 DESPOTISM (B/W, $50) 
"y : 20 minutes, two reels, $85. reels, $85. 353 PUBLIC OPINION (8 /W, $50) 
rs... : 4G & ee ee ee eee 7 
ig i ° HOW TO ORDER Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
4 - 1150 Wilmette Ave. « Wilmette, Illinois | 
pra Dept. No. ST-43 | 
Prin invoice m 
ps, —. ray eect et . Send: Check list of EBFilms Where-to-Use Guide l 
ical 4 Send Preview Prints Nome | 
Lid 4 (Indicate titles by number) : | 
* - for purchase consideration School 
Co- 4 Send Rental Information . ! 
(indicate titles by number) Street City Zone Stote | 
PRESSURE GROUPS 
20 minutes, 8 W, $85 Dcciiteirieaanedgintenn en inane aiiciginaaindinaap eile ssc ihe an anna anialineeaias ——ae 
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can your students define 
“ANTIPODES” 


Through the use of the 35mm filmstrip educators have 
an economical and adaptable visual aid for classroom 
instruction. These inexpensive teaching helps can be 
used alone or as a supplement te motion pictures in 
the same field. Students can use them in the laboratory 
for private study and they hove value as examination 
material. Filmstrips can usually be used with lower 
age groups than can the film. Projection of the filmstrip 

uncomplicated and the economy of this method 
makes it the ideal way to begin bui 
Each United World f 
ponied by a printed Teachers Note to ass 


ding your audio 
visual library strip is accom 
st in a broader 
utilization of the particular title 
UNITED WORLD FILMS, Inc ST.4 
1445 Park Ave. New York 29, N.Y 


Send me the following 35mm captioned fimstr 


ps 
® $3.00 each 


‘ 

: ] LATITUDE AND LONGITUDE 

: AND TIME 

: DAY AND NIGHT 

+ CJ ELIMINATION (Human Biology 
+ |) SEA URCHIN 
: ( VERTEBRATES 


LONGITUDE 


Tc) SPIOGYRs 
} HYDRA 
] ANATOMY (of the Dogfish) 
] LIFE HISTORY OF A FERN 
Send me additional information on these and 
other filmstrips including a free Teachers Note 


NAME 
TITLE 
ADDRESS 


city 


pnw | 





FILM SEPARATOR RACK 


School 


Film Libraries. Seven 


ideal for 


tiers of Separator 
Rack holds 250.400 
feet lémm reels 
Many models to 


ose fron 


For complete Film 


Equipme 


Film Cabinets, Re- 
winds, Splicers, Pro- 
jection Tables, Edit- 
ing Aids, Reels-cans 


Send for Free 





ustrated atalog 


RK 250 


: PROOUCTS CORP: 
328 W. 42nd S>., Mew York 18, N. Y. 3 
— 


color, 27 


The Will to Be Remembered 


min. Granite Industry. From Barre Granite 
Assn Barre Vt 

Man Alive!—life-saving tacts about can 
cer American Cancer Societs 17 Beaver 
St.. New York 4 

Korean Backgrounds—1\7 nin Histors 
na “ial « mommy from 17th century to 
present. International Film Bureau, 57 
Kast Jackson Blhyd.. Chicago 4 

Roaming Througl Britain Scottish 
Rhu ody, Summer in Scotland, Traditional 
Lugland lor we b&w 13) min. each 
Films of tl Nat i 62 West 45th St 
New York 36 

Farmer Pomorrow—26 min. color 
General \Motor Corp Ceneral Motors 
Bld Det u 

Shakespeare's Theatre: The Globe Play 
house -20 imine Un of Calif... University 
Kexten v1. Los Ang les 24 


Pre-school Incident 
Child Study Ds pt 


SsCTICS produce d by 


of Vassar College. Con 


corned with child development and nursery 
school teaching. When Should Grownups 
Help?—18 min And Then Ice Cream 

10 min \ Long Time to Grow—35 min 
From New York Univ. Film Librarv, 26 
Washington Place. New York 3 


New Filmstrips 


Bringing the Community to the Class- 


room—Audio-Visual Materials Consultation 
Bureau, Wayne University, Detroit 1, Mich 

Intermediate Art Series—S strips, 35 trs 
era h lor Hlome Re pau Series—6 strips 


$0 trs. each; Folk Tales from Many Lands 


6 strips. 45 frs. each. color; Good Health 
Series—6 strips, 44 frs. each, color. Young 
America Films, 18 East 41st St.. New York 
= 

Cradle of American Industry—44_ trs.. 
olor, tree. America’s first successful iron- 
works. American Iron & Steel Institute, 350 
Fifth Ave., New York 1. N. Y. 

Canada: A Nation Grows—55 trs. Office 
Education Activities, The New York Times. 
limes Square, New York 36, N. ¥ 


Heroes—6 color Are 
olor: Poultry Manage- 
ment » strips color; Use of 
Our Industrial Life—6 strips, color; The 
( ale ndar Audio \ isual Div 
Popular Science Publishing Co 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y 
Power—Servant of Our Nation 
Educational Philosophy -Does It 
Andio-Visual Materials 
reaun, Wavne University 
Vetamorphosis The 
tion, The Incas—color; Japan, Our Under 
water Defense, The Suez Canal—b&w. Lite 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 


Pione 1 


Welding 


strips 
} strips 


Machines in 


6 strips color 


353 Fourth 


ind Your 
Matter? 
Consultation Bu 
Detroit | 

Protestant Reforma- 


Filmstrips 

90 

New Slides 
Roloc Box 1715. Washington 13, D. ¢ 

Over 50 on the Inaugural Parade: 18 on 


the 1953 Pasadena Rose Parade. Color. of 


yirs« 


New Publications 

The Hand Book of Free Films—descrip- 
2.300 free films 
Films, 509 Fifth 


tions and sources of over 
$10). Handbook of Free 
Ave New York 17, N. y 
CEBCO Filmguides- 
mimeographed 


Now 


stencils for running 
film study 
ibout 20 class 


| off 


} guide s 


copies ot 


ay vilable tor 





room filras 2 pel sten | Coll ire Een- 
trance Book Co., 104 Fifth Ave., New York 
11, N. ¥ 

Audio-Visual Administration—Fred Har 
cleroad ind Willian Wir n William ( 
Brown Co., Dubuque. Towa; 1952 11S 
pages, $2.75). Typi tl probk is, prin ples 
nd practices at stat ind local levels 

Andio-Visual Aids to Instruction—min 
Cur iphe d. detailed outline of such courses 
u@ Western Reserve Universitv. Leslie I 
Pryve, Division of Visual Education, 2060 
Stearns Road, Cleveland 6, Ohio 

Teaching Pools—new audio visual tech 
niques magazine; 8 issues per year Teach- 


Ind Pools, L159 No 
Angeles 38, Calit 
Film 


Highland Ave., Los 


Ad ministration—handbook 
by members of EFLA, 24 ($1) 
Film Guide on Industrial Relations, edited 
by George Mihaly, published by Film Re 
search Associates, 72 pages ($3); Recom- 
mended Book:, Pamphlets and Periodicals 
for Library Film Information Collection— 
compiled by Mary L. Huber, Enoch Pratt 
Free Library (30 cents). EFLA Office, 1600 
Broadway. New York 19; .N. Y 

Vera FALconer 


Library 


p ige’s 











10,000 FEET DEEP 


The story of man’s never-end- 
ing search for oil is dramati- 
cally told in this splendid 
movie filmed deep in the 
swamplands of Louisiana. All 
phases of oil exploration, 
from early seismic operations 


to actual drilling, are depicted 


The movie is 16 mm. sound 
and available free of charge 


from: 





50 West 50th Street 
New York 20, N. Y. 
or 
100 Bush Street 
San Francisco, Calif. 
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in 20 entertaining minutes. 
§ 
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SCENIC 10) "2,54! 
1 COLOR SLIDES -olor slides ian tl 
§ Over 115 different sets to select. Take 8 


§ your students to the lands vou are dis- § 

cussing. Write for catalog i 
1 NATIONAL PICTURE SLIDES, INC. P 
g Ore 7, 134 W. 32nd St.. N. ¥. C. 1, N.Y : 
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photo by David Robbins 
Pennsylvania Anthracite Miners. 


HERE we were—parked in front of 

the best Penn 
State’s fraternity row, blocks from the 
droning, sun-baked campus. 

We had toured Hershey's Chocolate 
kingdom, stopped to picnic in state 
parks, slept in 
courts. Now we 


looking house in 


“super-luxury” motor 
were ready for the 
main event of our summer--a Course in 
conservation. 

During the next several weeks we 
studied mineral deposits and_ utiliza- 
tion, topography, mining, stream use 
ind pollution, forest management, 
nursery practices, soil formation, game 
refuges, pond and stream life, and com- 
munity planning. Along with natural 

sources we discovered human re 
sources hitherto unknown to most of us. 
We met county agricultural 
foresters, game wardens, mine opera- 


tors, miners, nurserymen, farmers, fish- 


agents, 


rmen, lumbermen as well as consul- 
fants from national, state. and private 
gencies. 

I'll never forget the visit to Morris- 
lale coal mine. Signing the register, 
some of us really understood for the 
first time the risks miners live with. 

We started down the dark ramp 
lowly, cautiously, trving not to touch 
he slippery rail. Our lamps cast enough 
vht to show an open chute on the 
eht side, through which coal was be- 
ig drawn up at a terrific speed. Our 
suide advised us to grasp the rail, but 
not to touch our faces afterwards. Being 
an even five-foot-nothing, I could walk 
upright easily and safely under the low 
ceilings and exposed cables. Some of 
the men had to bend double. We 
emerged into the sunshine a_ wiser, 
graver, and entirely sympathetic group. 


The Uses of 
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Nature 


A Philadelphia teacher recalls a summer of conservation 


By FRAN DORTORT 


Wm. McKinley School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The trip to the strip mine was 
thrilling in a different way. We felt 
the awe of entering the wasteland of 
a prehistoric era. A devastated area 
of black, barren hills, rocky ledges, 
without a sign of foliage, without a 
sign of human habitation. I looked for 
a dinosaur to emerge from a lonely 
cave. It was a_ perfect example of 
the lack of any conservation. 

We were shown how to estimate the 
height and age of a tree and compute 
roughly the number of board feet it 
might contain. We learned that for 
healthy maximum growth trees must be 
spaced properly—about eight feet apart. 
The classic example of wrong spacing 
is the “wolf-tree.” This greedy, often 
diseased, ugly, crooked tree spreads its 
knotty branches in all directions, grasp- 
ing what it can. We talked about se- 
lecting the right trees to cut, and 
actually handled a_ buzz-saw. We 
stopped to look at a number of 
“fenced-in” places, where infant trees 
and young growths are protected from 
grazing wild life as well as domestic 
cattle. Grazing animals are not the 
only hazard trees must survive. Careless 
humans are a much greater danger. 

We followed these trips, logically, 
with a trip to the paper mill at Loch 
Haven. We climbed a seemingly end- 
less, narrow, open-ironwork stairway, 
up and over the evil-smelling vats and 
bubbling cauldrons. As we _ finally 
choked and gasped our way through 
the various processes, we came out as 
limp and perhaps two shades whiter 
than the paper pulp. Even before we 
read the newspaper accounts of the 
two men who were asphyxiated by 
fumes in another paper mill, we felt 
sincere sympathy for those who spend 
their working hours in the broiling fur- 
nace heat, and breathe that noisome air. 

We were duly grateful afterwards 
for the fresh Clinton 


Farms, where we came to see the ap- 


clean air at 


plication of soil conservation practices. 
Farmers didn’t always worry about the 
problem of soil replenishment Or en- 
richment. They used the land as long 
as it would yield crops and_ then 
abandoned it. Some farmers work that 
way today. Through all the state, as a re- 
sult, are idle, useless, abandoned farms. 

The agent who assisted at Clinton 


Farms showed us ways of practicing 
erosion control. We laughed heartily at 
his story of the farmer on a hill who 
refused such help and let the rain wash 
down his best top soil to the farmer 
below, who was smart enough to re- 
tain it. One of the methods used is 
laying contour strips. We helped meas- 
ure one strip around a hill. We ad- 
mired the beauty of the foliage left 
for “game cover” along a field fence. 

In the past many of our streams 
have been spoiled by industrial pol- 
lution. Now, at long last, mines and 
industries are being forced by law to 
clarify, to a certain degree, water they 
put back into the streams. More and 
more sewage disposal plants are being 
built throughout the state. We visited 
one. Enough of such plants could keep 
the streams reasonably clear and leave 
the balance of nature to the animals 
who inhabit and use them. Instead of 
asphyxation, the beautiful blue and 
rainbow trout we saw hatched, nursed, 
and hand-fed at the fish hatcheries 
would have a chance for survival. 

We talked it all over at our evening 
seminars. We tried to push back our 
thinking into the four walls of our re- 
spective classrooms and to organize 
conservation materials and experiences 
on the children’s level. We sometimes 
felt we had solved all our community 
problems. Sometimes our frustration 
was relieved only by the arrival of the 
ice cream and hoggie vender. 

All in all, looking back from the 
pell-mell of our present life, the whole 
experience has a dreamlike quality. 
Out in the open with the forest and 
crisp mountain smells, the stream 
sprays, and the smell of the earth, and 
the dew, and the grass, watching for 
deer to glide out of the cool green 
into the shaft of light where the sun 
fell, and swiftly glide back into the 
shadows, gave us a feeling of com- 
plete relaxation, spiritual renewal, and 


a sense of rest. 


An Honorable Men- 
tion to Miss Dor- 
tort for this con- 
servation chronicle. 

















21st Annual Session 


University of Alberta 


BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


Short Course in Painting June 22nd - July 4th 
Course in Singing July 2nd-Aug. 8th 


Main Summer Session July 6th- Aug. 15th 
nciuding 
P n I Piar Chora Strings 
Drama. S Stor Playwritir Radio 
W Ballet, Weaving Leatin iit 
Cera r Interior Decoration Oral 
F n ind Photograp 
For calendar brite 
Director, Banff School of Fine Arts 








BANFF, Alberta 














Study French in PARIS 


Alliance Francaise 


101, Boulevard Raspail, Paris 6 


The oldest French School for foreigners 


closely and officially onnected with 
the University of Paris 
PRACTICAL SCHOOL 


OF FRENCH LANGUAGE 


open all year round 
Summer Courses (July-August) 


Artistic sight-seeing Cine-Club 


You may enroll at any time! 


Write today for full details 











39TH ANNUAL 


WHEATON COLLEGE 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


t Complete courses including... 
special work in Teacher Training 
Graduate School of Theology, 
Conservatory of Music, Black 
Hills Science Station and North- 
woods Honey Rock Camp. Com- 
bine professional training with 
delightful Christian fellowship 


Summer sessions will be helpful in acceler- 
























ating the college programs of students antici- 
pating calls to Military 
available for 
wishing to 
Service call 

Regular college facilities are 
summer students 


Freshman 
high school graduates 
work 


Service 
courses 
begin college prior to 
available to 
new air-conditioned 
laboratories; 
center; new 
Inter- 
esting planned activities. Proximity to Chicago 


library; well-equipped 
splendid student 


modern dining hall; beautiful campus 


science 


modern gyn 


offers many advantages 


Inter-Session June 16 to June 26 
First Term (4 weeks)—June 27 to July 24 
Second Term (4 weeks)—July 25 to August 21 
Black Hills Expeditions leave June 22 and July 27 
Northwoods Honey Rock Camp— Periods from 
June 16 to August 21 


FREE! Write for illustrated 
SUMMER SCHOOL BULLETIN 





Attractive 24-page booklet 









lists courses to be offered during 
the 1953 Summer Sessions 
along with faculty members 
and other interesting data 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


Director of Admissions » I 
Wheaton College, Wheaton, IIlinois 


Please send me copy of the 
School Bulletin 


illustrated Summer 


CO 
Address_ 


City 
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Look It Up Yourself 


Continued from page 12-T) 


the library so that she can later report 
to the class on astrology. 

Moreover, a classroom encyclopedia 
watch her 


students use the volumes, spot their dif- 


gives teacher a chance to 
ficulties, and suggest simpler and more 


effective procedures 


What are the “research services” offered 
bv some encyclopedias—and can teach- 
ers take advantage of them? 

NI inhy 
50 to 100 coupons with the purchase 


encyclopedia publishers give 


f each set. Each of these coupons Is 


good for a special report by a researcher 
Imost any 


usually for ten 
Untortu- 
offered 
when sets are purchased by schools or 
+} 


ther 


ma subject 


years following purchase 


nately, the coupons cannot be 
institutions 

Teachers who purchase sets as indi- 
viduals can, of course, use the research 


services. If you don't own an encvelo 
pedia with research privileges, canvass 
your class to find out which students’ 
families do. The pupil who volunteers 
to send in a coupon-request will enjoy 
making an individual contribution to 
the class; and his parents may enjoy co- 
cperating in school activities 

One thing to note: Using 
services requires planning. It may take 
two to six weeks to get back the re- 
search report. Most of the encvclopedia 
research services ask that “ample time” 


be allowed. 


research 


The research report you get will con- 
sist largely of quotations from recog- 
nized books 
which are arranged under definite head- 
ings. A bibliography may also be in- 
cluded. 


articles, or pamphlets, 


What “pointers” should a teacher keep 
in mind in preparing encyclopedia as- 
signments? 


“Look it up vourself, Teach!” First 
“doing” assignments vourself is the best 
possible way of knowing whether they 
will be feasible for the student. It will 
also help you guide your class through 
the problems and pitfalls of that partic- 
ular assignment. 

It is almost superfluous to point out 
that an assignment involving encyclo- 
pedias should not be too general. “Give 
i report on Abraham Lincoln” is a sure 
way to invite scattered, irrelevant scraps 
of information. A more narrowly de- 
fined topic—such as “Lincoln the Law- 
yer’—enables the student to proceed 
with more purposefulness. 

Doing it yourself also helps combat 
the tendency to “parrot back” the exact 
wording of encyclopedia articles. 

Encourage students to use more than 
one encyclopedia and compare their 


findings. This helps them get the assign- 
ment into their own words. Suggest 
that they take notes before giving or 
writing their reports. Emphasize im- 
portance of brief, outline-type note- 
taking. Check the notes against the final 
report to see how well the student has 
transposed his data into his own words. 

Many teachers have students work on 
research projects in committees. Each 
committee member is made responsible 
for a certain aspect of the topic. A com- 
mittee secretary writes up the commit- 
tee’s final report on the basis of a dis- 
cussion in which each committee 
member contributes information. 

A “What do you think?” type of as- 
signment is another way of avoiding 
over-reliance on encyclopedia wording. 
One topic along this line, for example, 
might be: “What do you think was the 
most important single contribution to 
the development of nylon?” The stu- 
dent’s answer must be -based on facts 
he will find in the encvclopedia. But 
the wording of the assignment requires 
him to use these facts only as 


for his ideas, not as substitutes for them. 


reasons 


How can I counteract the “encyclope- 
dias are dull” attitude? 


Well—they a little dull, aren't 
they? Let’s face it—encyclopedia arti- 
cles tend to be fact- 
jammed. Even those trying to be as 
vivid as possible lack the appeal of 
books and articles which aim first at 
attracting readers and have more space 
at their disposal. 

Encyclopedia-reading is, by and 
large, reading for facts—not for fun. 
But this need not be a road block if you 
help your students to know what to 


are 


condensed and 


expect, and if you teach them the 
“why's” and “how’s” of reading such 
articles. 


Why are we going to an encyclope- 
dia? What exactly is it we're looking 
for there? How are we going to find it 
out? Concrete answers to these ques- 
tions before the student undertakes his 
research will help him to tackle his job 
more purposefully. 

Also, avoid assignments that require 
too extensive reading. The interest of 
looking for something definite and find- 
ing it can pall if the student has to 
spend too long at his reading. 

Topics that are covered by brief arti- 
cles in the encyclopedia are always 
good starting points. Having once done 
research on such a topic, the student 
has experienced the satisfaction of 
“seeking and finding” without undue 
difficulty. Then he will be more ready 
for a topic involving longer articles. He 
will have his bearings in the uncharted 
seas, and—if you have done your part 
well—will find smooth and sometimes 
exciting sailing on his voyages of re- 
search. 
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Additional Potpourri of 


| Flying Carpet 
| Classes 


Last 
ve vou the facts on 20 study-travel 





month's summer study issue 


ganizations. Here are some more from 
‘ich to plot your vacation course. Act 


ily to get confirmed reservations, esp- 





lly if youre Europe-bound. Corona 
n crowds ire thronging ticket 
ndows 
Viami University, Oxtord, Ohio. Miami 
ersity Abroad Seminar, July 2-Aug. 24 
Italy, Switzerland, France, England, 
395. Lectures on mtemporary econo 
government, history, social problems 
Europ 
Montclair (N. J.) State Teachers College 
tudyv tours—Mevico, July 10-26; 
Jerseys New York and eastern Pa 
3-14 New | ngland ind I | 
la, Aug. 10-28. Credit 
National Education Association, Di yt 
| Service, NEA, 1201 16th St., N.W 
vwton 6, D.C. Seven tours to | S 
Canada, $264-S457; three tours t 
ben ) §247-S314 two tours to West 
$246-S467: two to South America 
75-8$1.639 ght to Europe, $750-$1,280 
to Alaska $447-S478 me to Hawaii 
568. Cooperating with following schools 
dit recognition: Indiana University 
State University Ohio Mankato 
College Minn Miami University 
Ohio), Western Illinois State College 
w York University, School of Ed 
vy York City. Four study and _ travel 
kshops: Contemporary Western Europe 
ld in England, France ind 
inv; modern Israel's lite and culture 
thropology w rkshop in Peru; Puerto 
\W wksh yp 
Oregon State College, Corvallis, Ore 
week Northwest tour, June 22-Julv 4 
San Francisco State College, San Fran 
Calif European music testi il and 
ur 
Sita-Adventure Trails, Inc 345 Fifth 
New York City. Tours to Europe 
lex » South America, Orient, the West 
iround the w rid For ill iges at ill 
‘ 
Student lravel Overseas Program 
S.T.O.P.), 2123 Addison St Berkeley 4 
Study tour to Hawaii, with summei 
sion at Uni t Hawaii, 46 days, $535 
s tax; to Mexico with session at Unis 
Mexico, 8 weeks. $545. European tours 
8-51 davs, $1,273 to $1,530 
Scandinavian Student Travel Service 
SY Fifth Ave New York City. Inexpen- 
European trips by car, organized on 
pendent. Prices for 30 days in Europe 


25-$610 (plus trans-Atlantic transporta 


i 
National 
New 


ach ot 


Scandinat lan 
n, 681 Fifth Ave 


ii tours in 


Travel Commis 
York City. Spe 
the Scandinavian 
days, $70, to 15 days, 
225 plus transatlantic tr insportation ) 
Study Abroad, Inc., 250 W. 57th St., 
New York City. European tours, stressing 


untries. From 3 











It’s fun to study on Minnesota's cool, 
friendly campus, flanked by the historic 
Mississippi, just 15 minutes from six 
enticing lakes, and close to the cultural, 
shopping and entertainment 
two big cities 

More than 1,000 courses, embracing 
every field of education and scientific 
interest, are offered by a nationally- 
recognized staff of professors, aug- 


FIRST TERM... June 15 — July 18 


areas of 


INNESOTA 


mented by outstanding guests 

Preeminent library and laboratory 
present unusual opportunity 
for graduate work and research...an 
exciting program of concerts, plays, lec- 
tures and social events assures stimulat- 
ing recreation 

You may either or both of 
two independent terms of five weeks 
each 


SECOND TERM July 20—August 22 


facilities 


choose 


Write for helpful complete bulletin 
Dean of the Summer Session, 810 Johnston Hall. 


UNIVERSITY o: MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 


COURSES AND WORKSHOPS 
IN EDUCATION 


Administration 
Elementary 
Higher 
History 
Secondary 
Vocational 


Registration by mail begins April Ist. 
You may register in person from June 
25th through June 30th. 
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Working for a Degree ? 


ATTEND SUMMER SCHOOL 
6-week session—June 29th to August 8th 


ARTS AND SCIENCE COURSES OF 
SPECIAL INTEREST TO TEACHERS 


Field Courses in Botany and Geology 


Comparative Literature and the Arts 
(with visiting authors and critics) 


Workshop in American Culture 
Workshop in American Politics 
Social Relations and Problems 


United States in World Affairs 
(Symposium—Round Table with 
visiting statesmen and scholars) 


Modern India and Pakistan 


For detailed information about courses, write to 


DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SCHOOL 
116 College Hall, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 4, Pa. 


51-T 
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University of Washington 





Full quarter: 
First term: 
Second term: 


Penthouse theaters. 


conferences, 





SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


“Summer School Where Summer's Cool” 


WORKSHOPS AND CONFERENCES 
GRADUATE AND UNDERGRADUATE COURSES 


June 22 — August 21 
June 22 — July 22 
July 23 — August 21 
Total fees: $57.50, full quarter 
$40.00, either term alone 


RECREATION 


Planned tours to scenic creas, boat trips, square dances, mixers, lec- 
tures, musical programs, Henry Gallery, The Playhouse Showboat and 


The College of Education offers complete curricula for teachers, ad- 

ministrators, and advanced degree candidates, as well as many 
work shops, and institutes. 

Write Director, Summer Quarter, for a Bulletin 























Perfect Your 


FRENCH 


...in this natural French setting 


at McGill University 
~< French Summer School 


na MONTREAL 
June 30 to Aug. 11, 1953 


Perfect your French, for professional 
use or for business or pleasure in 
natural, attractive French atmosphere 
at McGill's popular, long-established 
French Summer 
Ideal study, residen- 
tial course for teachers, students, and 


School at Montreal. 
conversational, 
business people; also for advanced 
students of good intellectual ability 
who aim at graduate work in McGill. 
French alone spoken at all times in 
residence. Tuition is of unusually high 
standards by experienced French uni- 
versity teackers. Resident scholarships 
and university credit certificates. Co- 
educational. Luxurious accommodation 
in beautiful Douglas Hall, interesting 
social amenities, music and dramatics. 


Fee (board, residence & tuition) $285. 
(Canadian) (Tuition only, $125.) 


Write now for prospectus fo: 


french” ~=—- McGill University 
ee MONTREAL, CANADA 





Summer School 


UNIVERSITY OF HAVANA 


13th SESSION 
July 6 to August 14, 1953 
Mail registration June 1 to June 27 
Personal registration . June 29 to July 4 


COURSFS OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
TO NORTH AMERICAN TEACHERS 
AND STUDENTS: Elem., Intermediate 


and Adv. Spanish, Spanish Conversa- 
tion, Spanish Composition, Pronuncia- 
tion, Advanced panish Grammar, 


Method of Teaching Spanish, Comm 
Spanish, Spanish Lit., Hispanic Amer. 
Literature, Latin Amer. History, Social, 
Political and Economic Science, Eth- 
nography, Arts, Natural Science and 


Cuban Folk Music. Other SPECIAL 
COURSES 
FEES: 
Full matriculation _....... $40.00 
Partial matriculation ........ 10.09 
Obligatory fees 6.00 
Late registration fee 

(July 6 through July 8) 3.00 


EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES: 
Excursions to places of historic, scenic 
or economic interest. Social activities 
have been planned. Concerts, theatri- 
cal performances, field days and the 
use of a private club at the beach 
A series of lectures given by distin- 
guished Cuban and foreign scholars 
MASTER'S DEGREE: Complete infor- 
mation furnished 

VETERANS: Veterans enrolling under 
the G. L. Bill of Rights, must present a 
SUPPLEMENTAL CERTIFICATE OF 
ELIGIBILITY AND ENTITLEMENT 

ROOMS AND BOARD: The Summer 
School will furnish a list of approved 
dwellings offering special prices to 
students 

Address requests for information to: 
THE SECRETARY OF THE SUMMER SCHOOL 


University of Havana Havana, Cuba 














THE INTERAMERICAN SCHOO 


SALTILLO, MEXICO 


Take advantage of an established school 
to study Spanish in Mexico from July 6th 
to August 15th. Formalized classes and 
PRIVATE MEXICAN TUTORS for Con- 


versation. Tenth summer. 
For bulletin write 


DONALD S. CUSTER, Box 413, SALIDA, COLO. 


























social 


history, services, music, political 
science. From $494 (37 days) to $1,188 
(70 days). 

Summer School for American Students, 
Univ. af Oslo, June 27-Aug. 8, $290 plus 
transportation, 

Trans World Airlines, 60 E. 42nd St., 
New York City. European student tours, 
adult and university- 


tours, combination 


travel courses, $700-$1,795. Also Middle 
East study tours, 44 days up, $1,581- 
$2,415. 

Travel & Study, Inc., 110 E. 57th St., 
New York City. Tours to Europe, Near 
and Far East, Canada, Caribbean, South 


America, Hawaii, or Mexico. Special Euro- 
pean tours on art, theatre, industry, music, 
the coronation. European tours from $725, 
75 days, up. 

U. S. National Student Assn., 48 W. 48th 
St.. New York City. International tours, 
work study programs, summer 
sessions, hospitality tours to Europe. 

University of Alabama, University, Ala. 
European study tour, six credit hours. 

University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. His- 
tory of western civilization course at Cam- 
bridge, England, June 15-Aug. 24, $950. 

University of Houston, Houston, Texas. 
Center of Mexico tour, June 8-July 13, 
$375; credit. 

University of Minnesota, Dean of Sum- 
mer Sessions, 850 Johnston Hall, Univ. 
of Minn., Minneapolis 14. European music 
festival tour, June 24-Sept. 12. Eight coun- 
tries, credit. 

Wayne University, Detroit, Mich. Sixth 
annual European study tour in compara- 
tive education; 70 days, 12 countries, 
$1500; credit. 

—Marcaret E. McDonaLp 


camps, 





Honorable Mention Awards 

These excellent travel books went to 
“Honorable Mention” winners in Scho- 
lastic Teacher's European Travel Award. 
You'll find them helpful in making your 
own travel plans. 


Belgium and Luxembourg, Dore Ogri- 
zek, McGraw-Hill 

Europe in Photographs, Spender and 
Hurlimann, Thames and Hudson. 

Florence, Edmond R. Labande, McGraw- 
Hill. 

Footloose in 
Rinehart 

Footloose in Italy, Horace Sutton, Rine- 
hart. 

Footloose in Switzerland, Horace Sutton 
Rinehart. 

Here’s England, McKenny and Bransten 
Harper Bros. 


France, Horace Sutton 


Italy—1953, Fodor Guide, David McKay 
Scandinavia, Dore Ogrizek, McGraw- 
Hill. 


Skoal Scandinavia, Streeter, Harper Bros 

Spring in Spain, MacKinley Helm, Har- 
court Brace. 

Switzerland—1953, Fodor Guide, David 
McKay. 

Travel Guide to Europe, Sloane. 

Woman's Guide to Europe, Fodor Guide, 
David McKay. 

Worldwide Travel Guide, Coronation 
Year Edition, Richard Joseph, Doubleday. 

Your Trip to Britain, Coronation Year 
Edition, Richard Joseph, Doubleday. 
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More Suggestions for 


Summer Study 


AST month our Summer Study Di- 
rectory carried extensive sugges 
tions for summer study. Here are a tew 
more. 

At Pacific Oaks Friends School, Pasa 
Calif., children will 
play and educational activities while 
their elders observe them and _ partici 
pate in courses dealing with child de 
velopment and family life. The Nursery 
Training School of Boston, associated 
with Tufts College, offers a similar pro 
gram, and two special courses, “Nursery 
School Education for the Physically 
Handicapped” and “Teacher Education 
Through the Nursery School.” 

The New Jersey School of Conserva- 
tion, connected with the State Teachers 
College, Upper Montclair. N. J., offers 
courses between June 10 and Sept. 6 
in field biology, water safety 
education, rural 


] 


aena, engage in 


camping 
sociology. and, of 
course, aspects of conservation. Classes 
in Stokes State Forest. 

Syracuse University. Svracuse, N. Y., 
announces a Summer Workshop in 
Educational TV in two sessions, June 
29 to July 10 and Aug. 9 to 21. Good 


for educators and others who wish to 


meet 


teach TV courses or train for positions 
TV. stations. In New 
Burnard College holds 


in educational 


York City 


(in 
NBC studios) its annual Summer In- 
stitute of Radio and Television June 


29-Aug. 7: is offering two new courses: 

Directing, Writing, ana Producing for 
Educational TV ” 
vision.” 

Che University of California and the 
American Library Association are spon 
soring a 
developments 


and “Films for Tele- 


three-day workshop in new 
problems in the 
audio-visual field. The place is Los 
Angeles, the time June 19-21, preceding 
\.L.A.’s Summer Conference there. 
Mills College at Oakland, Calif., will 
nclude in its 
22-July 31 sem 
inar in religion, a China Institute, and 
French workshop 


and 


summer program, June 


a writers conference 


South of the border, excellent oppor- 
tunities for studying the Spanish lan- 
guage and Latin American culture are 
itfered by the University of San Carlos 
n Guatemala (July 6-Aug. 14 session) 
ind by the University of Costa Rica in 


San Jose. C. R June 30, Aug. 14). 
Overseas the universities of Caen in 
Normandy and Innsbruck in Austria 
have programs for English speaking 


idults. 





The lovely picture which introduced 
Summer Study Directory in the 
March issue was taken on the campus 
of Oregon State College, Corvallis, 
Oregon, courtesy of the college. 


our 








An Opportunity 


to try out your talent for 
professional study 


» ART 


Summer Session 
June 22 to August 1 


CARNEGIE 
COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 


write 
Director, Summer Session 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 











Free for the Asking 


INFORMATION ON 


53-T 


University of VERMONT 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


For Those in EDUCATION 





July 6—August 15 


Stimulating, informative courses 
in elementary and secondary 
Teacher Education including 
6 weeks Curriculum Workshop. 
experienced consultants; for 
teachers. principals, superin- 
tendents. Intensive Elementary 
] Teacher Training. Administra- 
tion. Guidance. The Slow Learn- 
er, the Gifted Child; Speech, 
Drama; Conservation. Gradu- 
ate Degree programs, Arts 
and Science courses 

For Bulletins, Info. Write 
Director, Summer Session 
UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT 

Burlington 4, Vermont 
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Ateneo Fuente 


State College of Coahuila 
Saltillo, Coah., Mexico 


1953 SUMMER SESSION 
JUNE 29-AUG. 7 


Inte liate and advanced students 
For catalogue write 

Miss Marian Fredine, Registrar 
2510 Bancroft Way 
Berkeley 4, Calif. 








TAKE A STUDY COURSE 
ON WHEELS THIS SUMMER 


See beautiful historic New England, earn 
a 3 hours College Credit. For free foider 
describing 12 day ‘Origins of New Eng- 
land Tour 


ARNOLD TOURS 


write 


234 Clarendon St 
Boston 16, Mass. 





ADVENTURE 


||| Europe + Latin America + West + Orient + Around World — 
i =» 60 doys Europe from $475 (incl. steamer) 
| we 








Sard Remarkably ‘‘different’’ tours for adventure 
ond educeation-seeking trovelers 
. Your Travel Agent or 
——} STUDENTS INTERNATIONAL 
? TRAVEL ASSOCIATION 
545 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 17 + MU 2-6544 


SEE EUROPE THE NEW WAY 


Travel By Private Car 


Tailor-made Ford trips throughout Europe 
to suit vour interests—at low cost! Rates 
from $325 include all expenses and driver- 
guide. Individuals or groups 


Write for folder 


SCANDINAVIAN STUDENT TRAVEL es 
489 Fifth Avenue New York 17, 





EXCELLENT STUDYTOURS iN EUROPE 
from $590 to $ 
EDINBI oH H MUSI« that 4 1 week $65 
ZBURG MUSIC FESTIVAL 
INDIVID AL ITINERARIES ARRANGED 
Write for Ir ution to Travel 


LABORDE TRAVEL SERVICE, INC. 
Sponsored by The Cooperative Bureau for Teachers 
1776 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y Cl 7-7225 
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Daisy 


Institute (309 W. 
Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill.) offers a 
of teaching aids concerned 
wheat. A Teaching Materials 
describes 26 of these, 
checklist in the back for ordering 
Materials for elementary, 
high SC hool: 
public 
wheat” 


Its a SK 


@ The Wheat Flour 
large 
with 
logue 
handy 


variety 
cata- 
and has a 
and 

nutrition, 
“kernel ot 


for teachers 


intermediate 
for home economics, 
health classes. Excellent 

poster. All come free 
15 and 20 cents for student copies. 


e Courier, monthly publication of UNESCO 
presents good editorial overview of prog- 
ress of education, and culture 
various lands. copiously 
illustrated, layouts good for wall board 
posting. Order ($2 a year) from Inter- 
national Documents Service, Columbia 
Univ. Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, 


es 


science, 


King-size pages, 


in 


e Print It Right, How to Plan, 
Design School Public Relations Materials, 
is a three-color, well-illustrated, 48-page 
handbook designed to help superintend- 
ents, principals, teacher 
duce better annual reports, 
newsletters, leaflets, etc. 
School Public Relations 
Laurence B. Johnson, editor, 
tional Review. Order from 
16th St., N. W., 


Write, and 


associations pro- 
handbooks, 
Authors: National 
Assn., headed by 
N. J. Educa- 
NSPRA, 1201 
Washington 6, D. C. 


e For 2 
quite 


be able to save 
a few thousand dollars for your com- 
munity by purchasing and passing to the 
proper parties Cutting Costs in School 
House Construction. Succinct and practical, 
it is based on a paper by William W. Cau- 
dill and suggestions from more than 50 
superintendents, architects, and school 
building specialists. Order from American 
Association of School Administrators, 1201 
16th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


5 cents you may 


e Educational Exchange Grants, a 
page booklet produced by the Dept. of 
State, contains information about several 
thousand opportunities for study and 
teaching abroad offered through the Inter- 
national Information Administration of the 
Department. Send 10 cents to the Supt. of 
Documents, U. S. Govt. Printing Office 
Washington 25, D. C. 


48- 


“For Free” 


Recorded Folk Music in Education. 
cussions and catalogue. Folkways Records, 
117 West 46th St., New York, N. Y. 

First Bell Means Breakfast. Pupil book- 
let promoting good breakfasts. Consumer 
Service Dept., American Institute of Bak- 
ing, 400 E. Ontario St., Chicago 11. 

School Bibliography—Our Forests, Their 
Use and Conservation. Catalogue of free 
booklets and films available from American 
Forest Products Industries, 1816 N St., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Teaching Aids, 1952-53 catalogue from 
Westinghouse Electric Corp.’s School Serv- 


Dis- 


ice Dept. (Dept. T-359, Westinghouse 
Electric Corp., P. O. Box 2278, Pittsburgh 
30, Pa.) 
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After the Ball 
(Continued from page 14-T) L & N A 2) - 
morning another group of parents take | 
over in their homes and serve breakfast. 
“Following that, some students go to V j L L A G + 
Jones Beach for a swim. It doesn’t keep 


the youngsters from being out all night, TAFTON, PIKE COUNTY, PA. On Route 390 


but it has kept their parties well con- 
trolled. Some are sensible enough to go 3000 feet of Shoreline on crystal clear, Pine-studded, Fairview Lake 


home when the t tired, but a good 
esas deel 2 eecaeiae aero ae LIVE LEISURELY with plenty to do on the shore of a beautiful 


share do make a complete night of it.” 
wooded mountain lake. Secluded, yet easily accessible by ca 





“Morning After’ Breakfasts train... bus... plane. 
Another principal whose school has | 
followed a similar plan for several years COTTAGE-LAKE RESORT Heated-SKYLAKE LODGE 


‘ : ; a Sky-high in the Pocono 75 Individual Cozy Cottages 
comments, “Our first attempt in this "6 he Pocono Mts. 79 Indwidua : —— 


direction was somewhat shocking to 










Delicious meals . . . Round-the-clock activities . . . Sailing 
many people but it now has the very aquaplaning . . . excellent fishing . . . tennis . . . 
general and generous support of all who planned hikes . . . square dancing. Complete entertainment. 
know what it has accomplished. Parents | . 

. eS (special rates) 
follow the prom with various private | HONEYMOONERS (speci: : 
breakfast parties. Our former problem Families . . . All Ages 
of having our graduates ‘out on the Iwenty-eighth Season 


town and countryside’ for the whole of 
that night has now been virtually elimi- 
nated. Furthermore, the return of many 
of our alumni on this occasion and the 
presence of parents as well as seniors 
makes it a most enjoyable occasion.” 
When home parties are held, the 
problem of drinking sometimes persists, 
though not to the extent encountered 
in one Chicago suburb where the stu- 
dent council passed a resolution re- 


Mr. and Mrs. Jan P. Stibbe, Owner-Manage ment 


Tlust ated | klet upon reqgut 


Telephones—Philadelphia: TE 9-1213, Hawley (Pa). 4596 
Church Services on Premises 




















questing parents not to serve liquor at - 
. . . | . 7 
student parties. Some parents in these | University of 
communities serve beer as a substitute | 
for the hard liquor that the young | CA Li FO 4 sy IA 
people might consume elsewhere, but | U | IVE ne Ss ITY 
the usual practice is to serve coffee and | SUMMER 
soft drinks. SUMMER SESSION | SESSIONS 
While few principals in these three | 14 
New York counties feel that they have | July 6 to Aug. 
. New lork counties fee la ' 1€5 Lave } At BERKELEY—Two Sessions of Six Weeks 
, been completely successful in dealing | Day Session Courses in Each—June 22-August 1; August 3- 
with the “Big Night,” nearly all believe | LANGUAGES September 12. Tuition Fee $51 for each 
that their efforts have improved con- MATHEMATICS Session. 
ditions considerably. PHILOSOPHY At SANTA BARBARA—One Session of Six 
Summing up, I should say that these RELIGION Weeks. June 29-August 8. Tuition Fee 
seem to be the most likely tactics for SCIENCE $51. 
making those gala nights safe for the SOCIAL STUDIES || At LOS ANGELES—One Session of Six 
youngsters and enjoyable for the old- | SPEECH Weeks. June 29-August 6. Tuition Fee 
sters who have to do the worrving: $51. One Session of Eight Weeks. June 
; JOURNALISM 9 
1. Careful planning ADIO 29-August 22. Tuition “ee $68. Special 
. Ue ph . | RADI Courses of 3 and 4 Weeks. 
2. Making events as attractive as | Elementary, Secondary and 
possible. Religious Education Wide variety of courses, Graduate and 
. > . | : } | Five Graduate Divisions in Undergraduate. Courses have been planned 
>. Cooperation vetween school, stu- | Education to meet all phases of Teacher Training— 
9 dents, and parents In setting standards. | Instruction at Both Graduate and requirements for credentials, courses meet- 
; 4, Adequate but unobtrusive super- Undergraduate Levels ing California — ee agn -e 7 teach- 
° — di es: ers trom other States as well as California, 
ir vision. | For Catalogu iddvess: refresher courses and at Berkeley and 
e 5. Substitution of early morning en- EXECUTIVE SECRETARY Los Angeles courses leading to Graduate 
“i tertainment in homes for that formerly SUMMER SESSION degrees 
sought in “hot spots.” FORDHAM UNIVERSITY e 
io New York 58, N. Y. FOrdham 7-5400 FOR BULLETINS, address University 
“I 1 nett tetas of California Summer Sessions Office, 
- WATCH FOR OUR MAY ISSUE! Evening Session — June 22 to Aug. 13 | Berkeley 4; or 405 Hilgard Avenue, 
The Scholastic Teacher Film and | e | Los Angeles 24; or Registrar, Santa 
th in _ J ord ae d lly DOWNTOWN DIVISION Barbara College, Santa Barbara, Cali 
Filmstrip Awards, presented annually | 302 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 
for outstanding educational films and | BArclay 7-1365 fornia. 
filmstrips, will be announced in May. 
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Can Borrow $50 to $600 


No One to See! No Cosigners Needed! . 


JUST RUSH APPLICATION AND 
NOTE BELOW FOR AMOUNT YOU NEED 


Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, 
to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here for you now for any purpose, 
Just sign the short application and note below and mail it to us. Your request will receive 
immediate attention! 


Now4 


Teacher loans are 

made on signature 

only — no co-signers, 
no endorsers. No mort- 
gages on car, furniture 
or personal property 
School boarc 1 
merchants, will n 
know you are applying 
for a loan 


REASONS WHY MORE AND MORE 
TEACHERS ARE USING THIS LOAN SERVICE . 


4 The loan Is made by 
mall from the pri- 
vacy of your own 
home. You see no 
agents or credit mana- 
gers—only you and we 
know about It. We guar- 
antee strict privacy. 


Convenient month- 

ly instaliments pay 

loan out of future 
earnings. Payments 
budgeted to ft your in- 
come. Entire loan can 
be repaid at any time 
and you pay only for 
the time you use the 
money —no longer! 


No principal during 

summer vacation. If 

your salary stops 
during the summer va- 
cation, payments on 
principal stop also. This 
is an extra service of 
especial value to teach- 
ers offered by First Loan 
Company. 


Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you are married or single, find out today how you may 
solve your money problem by mail. Today, this minute, fill out and mail the short Application and Note below, 
That's all you have to do. We'll speed the cash on its way to you as soon as they are approved. We guarantee 
satisfaction always. Our fifty year old organization is licensed and supervised by the Nebraska Banking Depart- 
ment. You can deal with us in complete confidence at Nebraska's fair interest rate. Select the amount you need 
from the chart below, then rush Application and Note. 


JDGET 





Old Reliable Company, 
Over 50 Years of Service. 











COMPANY 


410 KILPATRICK BLDG. 
OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 


Interest is figured at 3° per month on loans up to $150. If the loan 
is over $150 interest is figured at 3% per month on the first $150 
end 2',% per month on thet part over $150 and not in excess of 
$300 end & of 1 per month on any remainder of such unpaid prin- 
cipal belence. These rates are in accordance with the Nebraske lew 


oi a 
PAY INSURANCE 
soabeesucertaanse FOR $50 to $600 = CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! ....™==--- 


To First Loan Company, Dept A-151 

410 Kilpatrick Bldg., Omaha 2, Nebraska 
' * va ation for a loan It i@ wnderstood that after the loan 
' ney to you within 10 days and there will 


The following are all the debts that I have: 
Full Amount; Paying | 
a I Still Owe | Per Mo, To Whom Owing 
be no charge | 
$..... 
On what date of month will your | 
syment BE IN OUR OFFICE? . s 


rrow 
e, if any) $ 


Number of months | 
you receive salary x on one eopoenundenes . 
FILE INFORMATION ONLY — Please list below relative information for 
our confidential files 
of Relative 


Name (Relationship) 


Street . State - Occup.. 


Sa 


Mc 


P company (or persor 


ary 
per month § 


Town 


Town 


nthly payments? § 


you NOW owe on a loan: 
(Add.) 


Town 


Name of Relative 
Street 
ne of Relative 
Street 


Name of 





Street 
The ahove 
that if any 


Sign Full 
Name Here — 


statements 
loan be completed, 


(Relationship) 


- State 


(Relationship) 


State 
made for purpose of 


the U.S, 


are the 


Street 
Address 





J Town 


. County 


. Occup. 


. Occup 
securing a 
Mail shall be regarded as my agent. 


loan I agree 


State 





Amt Ist pmt. due date Final pmt. due date Prin. and Int. pmt. Mo. pmt. (except final) Final pmt. equal in any case tc. Omaha, Nebraska 


of loan 


\ 3 


Pur € f n 
Agreed rate 
of interest: ( 


iin _....... Mo. pmts.'$ the unpaid principal and int. | Date .. 


per month on that part of the unpaid principal balance not exceeding $150 and 24% per month on that part over $150 and not 

in excess of $300 and *, of 1% per month on any remainder of such unpaid principal balance; computed on the basis of the number 

of days actually elapsed, a month being any period of 30 consecutive days. 

In Consideration of a loan made by FIRST LOAN CO. at its office in Omaha, Nebraska, in the principal amount above stated, the undersigned promise to 

pay to said company at its above office said principal amount together with interest at the above rate until! fully paid 

Payment of principal and interest shall be made in consecutive monthly payments as above indicat inning on the stated due date for the first payment 
r ntinuing on the same day of each succeeding month to and including the stated due date for the final payment. 

t the payment of any instalment of the principal or charges, or either, shall at payee’s option, without notice, render the then unpaid balance due 





Defa 
i payat 
asreed that the validity and construction of this note shall be determined under and by virtue of the laws of the State of Nebraska. 
is note and any evidence of security accompanying it are subject to acceptance by the payee at its office located as shown above. It is understood that if 
loan not approved, this note and any evidence of security accompanying it will be promptly returned to the undersigned. 


Th 





PERSONAL 
SIGNATURES 
REQUIRED 


NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED DUR- 
ING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACHING SALARY 
IS NOT RECEIVED (If married, both husband and wife must PERSONALLY sign) 


“seeceeeeeemm= RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN #*e=eeeneenees 

















